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I. 


We do not care for the people of India. 

This is a heavy indictment: but how else account for the facts 
about to be given? Do we even care enough to know about their 
daily lives of lingering death from causes which we could so well 
remove? We have taken their lands and their rule and their rulers 
into our charge for State reasons of our own. Nay, the hour is 
coming, and even now is, when for ‘ State reasons’ we are annexing, 
or preparing to annex, or to reorganise, or to ‘ protect ’—by whatever 
name we call it—-huge and immeasurable territories because they lie 
between us and them. But for them themselves—these patient, 
silent, toiling millions of India, who scarcely but for suffering know 
their right hand from their left, and yet who are so teachable, so 
ready to abide by law instead of resisting ‘their enemy the law ’—for 
their daily lives and deaths, we do not as a nation practically care. 
Or should we not as a nation practically rise en masse to see that 
the remediable things to which good public servants have so often 
vainly called attention shall be remedied? Have we no voice for 
these voiceless millions ? 

What is the saddest sight to be seen in the East—nay, probably, 
in the world? The saddest sight to be seen is the peasant in our 
own Eastern Empire. But we do not look at this sight—no, not 
even those few who travel in India. 

To speak of India is, however, much as if we were tu speak of 
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Europe, since in India there are almost as many races, languages, 
and climates as in Europe; almost as much difference between 
provinces and presidencies as between Russia, England, and Spain. 
The land tenures are also as different, so large an item in material life, 
Only debt and usury are much the same all over India. And, alas! 
a chronic state of semi-starvation. 

‘The bulk of the people of India are paupers: they can just pay 
their cesses in a good year, and fail altogether when the season is 
bad. Remissions have to be made perhaps every third year in most 
districts. There is a bad year in some one district or group of districts 
every year. Whose striking words are these? Not those of a 
member of Parliament or advocate making a case, or historian 
or gazetteer writing in his closet. They are those of one of our 
great English proconsuls ruling in India over a population nearly 
twice as large as that of France—second only to a viceroy, and who 
has done perhaps more than any in raising the Indian peasant, in 
giving him a kind of representation, a voice to rate himself, in giving 
him education, roads, and a sort of independence or power to hold 
his own. 

Let us try to take a glimpse of one or two of the various provinces 
in regard principally to material prosperity or rather adversity; and 
first of Madras, because the famine, not yet over, and the help given 
by England have tended to fix our eyes just half an hour more than 
usual upon this presidency as upon India in general. After Madras 
we will go to the Bombay Deccan (for other provinces this article 
gives no space). 

What we engaged to do was to prevent any from dying of 
famine. What have we done? In many parts one-fourth have 
died. In Bellary, Kurnool, Cuddapah, and Nellore, the deaths from 
famine in one year have been from 21 to 27 per cent. At the end of 
1876, according to the estimated population, Salem had 2,129,850 
souls. On the 14th of March, 1878, she had 1,559,876. More than 
one-fourth were gone. Here, where even yet the famine will not be 
over for some months, already, therefore, have died considerably over 
half a million out of some two million souls. In Mysore there has 
been a waste of life of one-fourth. We have lost in one year not less 
than three millions out of the twenty millions more especially under 
the famine scourge in Madras Presidency—a presidency of 55,000 
villages, a population of 35,000,000. In southern India, that is in 
Mysore, Bombay, and Madras, our loss in one year’s famine has not 
been far short of 6,000,000 souls, or rather bodies—God takes care 
of the souls ; this has been our care of the bodies, in spite of the 
unflinching courage and honesty of the Government and of every 
official under it in trying even more than man can do to keep to its 
purpose of not allowing one famine death—in spite of England and 
the colonies vying with each other in coming to the rescue by a 
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yoluntary subscription of about 800,000/., in distributing which all 
classes in Madras, European and native, worked hard and well and 
to the best purpose. 

What should we say of a war which had killed 6,000,000 in one 

ear in a region not much more than half the size of France, or 
indeed in all the wars in all Europe of the greatest of conquerors ? 
It has not entered into the imagination of man to conceive of such a 
destruction. One death from starvation in London fills all the news- 
papers with reports of the inquest upon the body. There is a 
machinery which costs us seven millions of money a year to prevent 
it. Public opinion is now holding—holding, did I say? it is not 
holding, it ought to hold—a gigantic inquest upon 6,000,000 
bodies, dead less indeed by our fault in sparing effort, than in spite 
of every effort, to save them from dying of famine—to save them, not 
to prevent famine. 

Has any effort been made not to prevent deaths from famine, but 
to prevent famine itself? Can we show any districts in Madras safe 
from this thrice fatal scourge? Wecan. Nay, in four districts we 
can show, not only that the population has not been decimated, or 
rather guadrated—O that we should have in our days to invent 
such a word to express the suffering !—as in ill-fated Salem, Bellary, 
Mysore, but that it has increased. In two of them indeed it has 
increased more than the estimated population. [Population in India 
is estimated to increase at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum. | 

What are these favoured districts? They are those which have 
been saved by irrigation works: Tanjore and Kistna. 

In Kistna the increase over the estimated population is 5*1 per 
cent., in Tanjore 1-7 per cent. In the two other districts the popu- 
lation of 1878 was above that of 1871 (the census year), though not 
quite equal to the estimated population. One of these districts was 
within reach of irrigated districts, though not yet thoroughly irri- 
gated itself, and crying out for irrigation—Trichinopoly, in which a 
decrease of 2°9 per cent. below the estimated population was found. 
The other is Tinnevelly, also partially irrigated,with a decrease of 1:9 
per cent.! 

The Bengal famine of 1873-4 is past and gone: so short are our 
memories. But not five years ago we were writing, talking of this, 
working and working hard at this. The conditions truly of Bengal 
are different ; the land tenures are different ; the race and language 
are different ; but the sufferings are the same. Why is this? We 
shall have to give a separate glance at Bengal. 

Between five and six millions have perished then in this Madras 
famine. These are figures, paper and print to us. How can we 
realise what the misery is of every one of those figures—a living soul, 
slowly starving to death? I have had photographs sent me of five or 

? See also correspoadence in Times, May 15, 1878, dated Madras, April 20. 
02 
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six. An infant with precocious resigned eyes of suffering—a living 
skeleton in its mother’s skeleton arms, a dying boy, a helpless old 
man, a man stricken down in the prime of life. I could not bear to 
look at them. I hid them away, and would not publish them. But 
not five or six, but five or six millions lay down thus to die, slowly 
to die of hunger and thirst, besides the millions who were saved, 
And when we realise that five or six millions have so died—that we 
count not by fingers of one hand but by millions, every finger is a 
million of living, dying people—do we realise what it is to say that 
many more millions have so lived, been so saved, and will so live 
after the famine, going back to their bare and roofless homes where 
not a straw remains? All has been taken for famine needs. Without 
cattle, without seed corn to plough and sow their now desolated 
lands, implements wanting, bullocks dead, everything gone ; branches 
to be used instead of ploughs; instead of cattle, men; paupers, un- 
willing paupers, for years. And this the most industrious, the 


most frugal, the most thrifty, one might almost say the most heroic, 
peasantry on the face of the earth. 

Let us look at one or two of these moving skeletons in the 
famine, not because they are uncommon but because they are 
common specimens, and particularly at the children ; for care of the 
weakest things, of infant life and of diseased life, is certainly in our 


belief the characteristic of modern Christianity, though we must put 
in a plea for modern Indian Hindooism and Mohammedanism too. 
As certainly the sufferings of children, though no whit less patiently 
borne, are more severe, more agonising than those of grown-up or old 
people ; for children cannot look forward, cannot understand, can feel 
nothing but the cruel suffering and weariness of dying, cannot 
measure the time or see the end. As a child who had fallen into a 
ditch for one minute said, ‘ I was there for a thousand years.’ 

In the Madras famine children of seven to ten years used to bring 
poor little naked living skeletons of two and three and four years to 
the Government relief centres, feeding the babies day after day for 
weeks with the daily dole, asking for nothing for themselves, till the 
little foster-mothers would themselves sink fainting at the gates. 
These were often of no kin; sometimes even of a different caste or 
religion. A little kindness ‘ makes the whole world kin.’ Hundreds 
of fathers and mothers, going to other parts of the country to get 
work and food, left children to die in their villages. Little ones 
who had no little foster-mothers wandered about to get a dole of 
food from any one who would give, then lay down and died with— 
pass me the word—the heroic agony of childish patience. For 
example, one missionary from Cuddapah met in one day’s journey over 
one hundred who had no one in this world to care for them. He 
stopped and helped the oldest, telling them to look after the little 
ones, but he believed that all, or nearly all, died. This led to him- 
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self and his wife opening a ‘ Temporary Home,’ one only out of many 
such instances, of course, for children under twelve years. No 
temptation to idleness was held out, and in five weeks many were 
restored so as to be sent out to work. One orphan boy, nine years 
old, told as soon as he could speak that he knew of other famine 
orphans—might he bring them? And he instantly sallied out and 
brought in first two little Mohammedan boys under six, then carried 
in from a great distance in his skeleton arms a little girl too far gone 
to stand or sit up, and who apparently could not live through the 
night. But with good nursing she was brought round to look like a 
moving skeleton and eat rice. A tiny Mohammedan of three would 
call another but a little older who tried to take care of her, her 
sister. The two could not be parted, and both were taken. Both 
had lost their fathers and mothers of cholera in the relief camps. 
Mothers often brought in children, breathing their last, to the 
Temporary Homes. The Famine Fund gave to the Temporary 
Homes, and the missionaries begged ‘ famine orphans’ from govern- 
ment, and took them into their ‘boarding schools.’ The other 
children uniformly showed kindness to these orphans. The Famine 
Fund gave bullocks and seed grain to many survivors returning 
home. 

To the Madras famine all this relates. But what is the grinding, 
chronic semi-starvation of every day in many places where what is 
called famine does not exist? In 1875-76 Mr. Robertson, the 
superintendent of Madras Government Farms, tells us. He was making 
an official tour through Coimbatore; and writes his report without 
any reference to the famine since fallen upon us, but not then ex- 
pected. The condition of the ryots in Coimbatore, he says, was so 
bad that had they and their families lived in the same ‘luxury as 
the prisoners in the gaol of Coimbatore, they would about eat all 
their produce, and there would be nothing left for rent.’ These un- 
happy ryots are landholders under ryotwari tenure; that is, holding 
land direct from Government. There are 215,207 holdings in Coim- 
batore, the average holding is about twelve acres. Cotton is grown, 
no’ because it is profitable, but because, as they can’t eat cotton, it 
goes to pay the rent. If they grew grain, which pays better, they 
would eat it. They have but two meals daily and of the coarsest 
food. Yet Coimbatore is on a railway, but unirrigated. The ryots 
are all in the clutch of the money-lender. There are about 100,000 
agricultural labourers in the district of Coimbatore: ‘ their condition 
is a degree worse than that of the small ryots.’ 

We mean to return to Coimbatore, but now let us go north to 
the Bombay Deccan. Here almost every man has a small holding 
of land ; say, he has a holding of twenty-eight acres and a family of 
six persons; though they cultivate the land themselves they can 
scarcely live upon the land; their very salt is heavily taxed ; they 
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are bound hand and foot in the grasp of the money-lender. He can 
sell them up, land and everything they possess, even to the honour 
of wife and daughter.? 

We will return to the Deccan; but let us first go north-east to 
Burdwan. This is in Bengal. What do we find here? They com- 
plained in Coimbatore, or rather the Englishman complained for 
them, of the two coarse meals a day. In Burdwan they had but one 
—one meal a day only for labourer and wife and children, and that a 
little rice, with what is called vegetable curry. ‘ Milk we can never 
look at.’ ‘Dhall (peas) costs too much.’ Drinking-water in the dry 
season has to be collected out of filthy puddles. The whole family 
has to be fed, maintained, and clothed against the cold season on 83. 
or 10s. or 12s.a month. Here, in Burdwan, the tenure is zemin- 
dari—that is, the zemindars, not the State, are landlords; and the 
ryots hold from the zemindars. 

But where is the prosperity of India? This is the adversity. 

In Burdwan, in 1876-77, the lieutenant-governor’s reports say 
that the country was prosperous. Does the ‘ prosperity’ then find 
its way into the pockets, or rather first into the stomachs, of the 
people ? Ought not all such reports to wind up with telling us what 
constitutes the Bengal labourer’s daily food, comparing it not, of 
course, with the English labourer’s, far less with the English navvy’s 
food, but with what is considered necessary to keep a Hindustani 
sepoy in good condition. 

The Hindustani sepoy requires daily to keep him in health on 
duty : 32 oz. of wheat flour, 2 oz. of clarified butter, 4 oz. of peas, 4 oz. 
of vegetables, 4 oz. of salt and pepper, with an occasional pint of milk. 
A Bengalee labourer requires the same, substituting rice for wheat 
flour. What does he get? As has been said, usually one meal a 
day only, of a little rice, with what is called vegetable curry—that is, 
six or eight ounces of pot herbs, cabbage, &c., and half an ounce of 
oil—for the whole family. And this was the ordinary daily food. Is 
it any wonder that, when a bad year comes, these poor creatures are 

struck down in large numbers, and that large numbers die? It 
would be a wonder if it were not so. Prosperity among the Ben- 
galees is believed to mean two or three cooked meals of coarse rice, 
about a pound a day, and dhall. In the best of times vegetables or 
fish curry are added. But the salt-tax makes salt—a necessary of 
life to vegetarians even more than to us meat-eaters—so dear that 
imperfectly cured fish is often the cause of disease. And every year 
tons of fish are wasted for want of cheap salt in the midst of people 
starving for want of it. Fish, a mere drug in Bengal, is a rare 
luxury. 

In Oude the cultivators are even worse off than in western 
Bengal. Eastern Bengal is somewhat better off now. The ryots 

2 Report of Commission on the Deccan Riots, 
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have found their power. In the irrigated districts of Sind, this is 
the highest prosperity of the good comfortable Mohammedan ryot: 
a pound of flour, or the most comfortable may even have two, one 
for dinner and one for supper, that is luxury—clarified butter, salt, 
a little chopped onion or chili. He makes a hole in the flour, 
kneads it all up with his hands, makes a little fire and cooks it. 
This is not such bad diet; but then he has nothing else. He is not 
so desperately in the hands of the money-lender as is the Deccan 
cultivator. This is prosperity, this is. 

Now compare these with the English labourer. And first, the 
Hindoos here spoken of use no liquor as a beverage. I could point 
out a town in England where men can earn wages of 10s. a day, and 
drink it all away. Ay, and the women, too. A woman said, ‘I 
think no more of my money than of a flea in a churchyard.” They 
are not .a penny the better for it, either in clothes, lodging, bedding, 
or any of the decencies, comforts, or true interests of life. But we 
will speak, not of such as these who have no future but the work- 
house, the prison, the grave, in this world, as one of their own 
selves said, and what in the next? and who might have, oh! how 
good a future if they knew their real interests. We will speak of 
the sober English labourer, the family man, with the gallon of beer 
a week, the half-pound of tea, sugar, tobacco, untaxed salt, good 
water and the rest, and the Hindoo living on inferior grains for the 
most part, and too little of them; a little vegetable curry, a little 
salt, too little, and his very salt, as has been said, is taxed. The 
tax amounts now to 7/.a ton, the salt itself being worth 12s. 6d. 
aton in India. The people make ‘earth-salt’ by washing the earth 
and boiling the food in the salt water, and for this miserable product 
they are punished. 

Manufactures are strangled by the tax on salt; such manufac- 
tures as bleaching, making of glass, glazing, extraction of metals 
from ores, salting of provisions; agriculture and the feeding of 
animals are hindered, and live stock die of disease from want of salt. 
Fish is ruined by being cured with earth-salt. The food of the poor 
requires more salt than the better diet of the rich; but no man 
could live without nine pounds of salt per annum. The smuggling 
of salt was enormous, and necessitated a great increase of police. A 
tower commands the salt works, occupied by a policeman all day. 
Moats surround the works, patrolled by policemen all night ; work- 
men are searched to prevent them from carrying off salt in their 
pockets. The French gabelle was ‘a law of conscription against the 
well-being of man, a law entailing misery on unborn generations.’ 
Can India become prosperous under it ? 

‘The common people who find it hard to live when bread is cheap 


* See the Report of the Madras Salt Commission. See also Lord Lawrence’s evi- 
dence, 
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feel themselves about to die when bread is dear.’ Can this be won- 
dered at? The drinking-water is a fruitful source of misery and 
disease to the poor in India in the dry season, collected as it is out of 
filthy pools filled with every impurity. In the dry season, in many 
districts of India, as in the Godavery districts, before the irrigation 
works were carried out, any kind of vegetable matter is eaten by the 
people that they can get from the jungle to keep themselves alive. 

So far as to food; but a man must eat to live, and it is no bad 
test of the condition of a people. 

His dress is a coarse bit of rag and a scanty sheet. A tumble- 
down hut of straw and mud, built by himself, and not always 
thatched, a mat for a bed, one or two cooking utensils; this forms 
absolutely all the house and furniture even of the richer cultivator. 
And this is commonly shared by the beasts. As a rule he has no 
money whatever, but in some villages the phenomenon may be seen 
of a ryot possessing one or even two rupees. 


The chief object of this attempt is to ask as well as I can, in so 
brief a space where only a few questions can be asked or even glanced 
at, and only in the fewest words, for India is large and time is small, 
how it is that whole peoples among the most industrious in the 
world, on perhaps the most fertile soils in the world, are the poorest 


in the world—how it is that whole peoples always in a state of semi- 
starvation are from time to time on the brink of famine? and if not 
actually swept away by famine, it is by their rulers giving food, not 
water, wholesale. Is there any fatal necessity for this? is it not due 
to two or three causes, not only preventible, but which we, their 
rulers, having ourselves induced, either by doing or by not doing, can 
ourselves gradually remove? And to come at once to the questions : 
I. The great question of money-lending, which overshadows all. 
II. Water:‘ if we had given them water, should we now have to 
be giving them bread? Water; including—a, irrigation ; b, cheap 
canal communications; c, improved methods of agriculture ; d, forest 


plantations. 
III.° Systems of Representation, by which the people may virtually 


* And does the Government write as though it were simply a trading company to 
whom the sole question was: What direct profit can be obtained ? 

* I reserve for future consideration the great question of land tenure and land 
assessment, It might be well for the reader to bear in mind that the principal 
systems of land settlement are: the Ryotwari settlement, that is, the revenue settle- 
ment made by Government with each actual cultivator of the soil for a given term 
at a stipulated money rent, without the intervention of landlord, zemindar, or 
middleman; this is in the Bombay and Madras presidencies. The Zemindari settle- 
ment: that is, the Perpetual Settlement made in 1793, creating in the zemindars 
actual proprietors, enjoying their estates in absolute ownership, out of tax-gatherers, 
who formerly paid to the Government revenue ten-elevenths of the fixed net pro- 
ceeds of the lands, receiving for their trouble but one-eleventh of the collections ; 
this is in Bengal. The ryot is the peasant-cultivator. The zemindar is the landlord 
created out of ‘collector of revenues on behalf of Government’ by Lord Cornwallis* 
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rate themselves according to the surveys of what is wanted, and spend 
the money locally under the elected District Committee’s orders ; 
including—a, municipalities ; b, publicity, or some method of giving 
the people a voice. 

I. The great money-lending question: How to give the ryots, 
especially in Southern India, just and legal help against the money- 
lender? Otherwise, give the ryot water, and the profit will all go 
into the money-lender’s pocket. Into his hands the ancestral lands 
seem in danger of passing, and the ryot of becoming, not metaphori- 
cally, but in some cases literally and legally, the money-lender’s slave. 
We now give the money-lender unjust and legal help to possess him- 
self of the lands of India and to make the ancestral cultivator and 
the rude tribes his slaves. 

Is it not strange that, under a country boasting herself the justest 
in the world, and the abolisher of the slave trade, a poverty, an 
impecuniosity, an ‘impropertyness,’ leading to virtual slavery, should 
be growing up—actually the consequence of our own laws—which 
outstrips in its miserable results, because it enslaves and renders 
destitute a land-possessing peasantry (in Southern and Western India), 
anything except the worst slave trades? And in some respects things 
are done under us, though not by us, almost as bad as under the tax- 
farming Turks. 

One thing has been much urged: a system of small loans from 
Government at moderate interest to the country ryot (which is now 
carried out to a very small extent) to be extended to meet the need, 
and supported by British capital. But the ryots, it is said, won’t take 
the loans. We pass over the system of ‘Takavi,’ that is, money- 
advances made by the Government to the cultivators at the time of 
sowing, especially in the south of India, to be repaid when the crop 
is gathered, or made in bad seasons—a system which might well be 
facilitated and extended—and go on to what we can learn of Govern- 
ment loan-making. Offering loans to individual ryots is almost 
given up. For the Government sends an officer to see what security 
the ryot has; then to see whether he is spending the money as he 

said. This the ryot does not like; he always prefers going to his 


Permanent Settlement of 1793. (We might as well create the English collector land- 
holder of his collectorate.) He distinguishes himself by all manner of cruel exactions 
of rent and illegal ‘abwabs’ or cesses levied on his dependent ryots, although ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Permanent Settlement; and by carrying into effect none of 
the primary objects of the Permanent Settlement, one of which was to record all 
rights to the land. 

Sir George Campbell, during his Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, made it his 
aim to restore a record of tenures and rents and rights of ryots, such as has never 
before been made in Bengal. He did this through the provisions of his Road Cess 
Act. And already the ryots in many road-cess districts have come forward to take 
extracts from the returns relating to their holdings and rents. These returns are 
the first authoritative records ever framed in Bengal of the rents payable by ryots 
over any large area of country. 
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money-lender, whose interest it used to be not to be repaid. And 
there was this one good point in the native money-lending transac- 
tions, that the prosperity of the Marwari ® depended on the prosperity 
of the ryot. But this is so no longer. 

Revelations positively astounding have quite recently come home, 
on the chronic state of indebtedness and starvation of the ryot, 
especially of the poor Deccan ryot ; over-assessment, his fields some- 
times cultivated almost at a loss, or ‘only just repaying cultivation.’ 
‘Some of this land cannot afford to pay an economic rent at all.’ 
The money-lender (and this puts one touch more to the hideous 
picture) is also the village shop or general dealer and village banker, 
and not only this, but the valuer also—estimating the advances made 
by him in kind at his own valuation, estimating the repayments also 
made to him in kind at his own valuation. 

In the Bombay Deccan, where the ryotwari system prevails—that 
is, the cultivator holds his land direct from Government—the esta- 
blished custom is that the money-lender provides the seed-corn and 
feeds the ryot and his family until the crop is ripe, making also cash 
advances to pay revenue instalments, buy bullocks, dig wells, &c. 

‘Grain advanced for seed is repayable at harvest time, bearing 
100 per cent. interest ; grain advanced for food carries only 50 per 
cent. interest, repayable when the first crop is ripe.’ 

It is said that the Indian case is only the case between capital 
and labour all over the world; that the only difference is that in 
Europe it is the rate of wages, while in India it is the rate of interest 
which is in dispute. But this is ‘extremely not so.’ For here the 
ryot is fed beforehand by the money-lender as a regularly established 
thing. Were the ordinary ryot ever one season beforehand, it would 
be otherwise. What should we think of the village dealer supporting 
the whole village to be repaid afterwards ? 

We have had enough experience in the English army that the 
Commissariat must never be bankers: this was one of the lessons of the 
Crimean war. If in a European army it: is found that where the 
Commissariat are also the paymasters the men are almost at its mercy, 
what must it be with the poor, isolated, defenceless, ignorant Hindoo 
ryot and his money-lender ? 

The old extinct truck system in England, the old, but, alas! not 
extinct, running-tick shop custom here are justice and mercy com- 
pared to this. 

The mischief is not in the ryot borrowing, but in his being sup- 
ported beforehand by the village shop, and repaying afterwards in kind. 

Cooperative Stores.—Would not the cooperative store, if only 
possible, be like a new life, a redemption to the Deccan ryot? In 
an English village, way was opened for a cooperative store thus: a 


* The Marwari represents the money-lending class: most of the sowkars 
(money-lenders) from Marwar are now colonists of the Deccan, 
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large heap and a small heap of, say, sugar or tea were displayed on 
the village shop counter side by side. ‘That, the large heap, you 
buy by paying ready money; this, the small heap, you buy by running 
tick.’ 

If these could only be displayed by the general dealer in a Deccan 
village, how soon he would cease to be money-lender! How infini- 
tesimally small, perhaps hardly visible to the naked eye, would be 
the small heap, at the money-lender’s own valuation! How gigantic 
would appear to the astonished eyes of the Hindoo cultivator the 
large heap estimated on a system as unknown in India apparently as 
Arctic voyaging or London commerce—the system of buying and 
selling with ready money! 

Up-country consumers are said to be at the mercy of the retail 
dealer, ‘who can create a monopoly and raise prices in proportion to 
the poverty and isolation of his customers.’ 

The cooperative store would seem to be singularly adapted to 
the ancient soil of village communities, and we hope soon to see a 
cooperative store in water, otherwise called an irrigating community. 

‘ Debt’ again, it has been said, ‘is simply working on borrowed 
capital.’ It is the system which has created the prosperity of the 
‘Lancashire mill-owners’ and the Scotch ‘ tenant farmers.’ But this 
has nothing to do with the ryot’s system of debt. The ryot’s system 
of debt, as has been said, is like, but even worse than, the usurer or 
pawnbroker feeding and maintaining the whole district and being 
repaid after long interval at, of course, an enormous and wholly 
arbitrary rate of interest. 

This is quite different from either paying wages or borrowing 
capital. It is the old truck system: only worse, married to a usury 
system worse than the worst Jewish usury known in history or poetry 
—far worse than under the Mosaic law. Well may a Government 
Commission say: ‘ When we compare the law of India with that of 
other countries, we find that not one is so oppressive in this respect— 
not even the law of Moses, which allowed the debtor a discharge after 
serving seven years.’ We shall see what the Deccan debtor has to serve. 

‘If the money-lender refused to feed the ryot till his crop was 
ripe, the land would simply go out of cultivation.’ 

This is stated as a justification of the system: is it not the worst 
condemnation ? 

If, in addition to the mischief of the shop being the bank, a 
wholly false economic principle—if, in addition to the ryot paying 
by his futwre labour and future property, a wholly different thing 
to receiving wages for his past week’s labour or past week’s produc- 
tion; that is selling his labour, not borrowing, but what this ryot 
does is mortgaging it—if, in addition to the rate of interest being 
40, 50, or 60 per cent., or even 100;; 50 per cent. is low, 100 per 
cent. is something—if, in addition to all this, the money-lender in a 
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land where is no law of insolvency can bring the ryot into court upon 
any bond, just or unjust, fictitious or not, which the poor simple 
ryot subscribed without knowing what it was, and buy up the ryot’s 
land at a tenth or less of its value, nay, may even cause the. ryot 
himself to serve all his life, the general ruin of the ryot is complete, 

A native said: ‘The English law makes the sale of our land as 
easy as the sale of a bullock or a turban.’ 

If it is true that a rate of 36, 40, 50, 60, or even 100 or 200 or 
300 per cent. is a not more uncommon rate of interest in the interior 
of India, as exacted from country ryots by money-lenders, than a rate 
of 34, 4, 5, 6, or 10 per cent. at most, is in England, is the greater 
tear that of the conquest of India by the Russian or of the conquest of 
India by the money-lender ? 

Were it possible that England should reconquer India by enabling 
the indebted country ryot to redeem his lands and pay off his debts, 
lending him money at 7 or even 10 per cent.; by introducing fac- 
tories, perhaps the cooperative store, for which the village com- 
munity of India would seem the very soil; by opening cheap village 
courts, enough to place one within easy reach of every village, so that 
litigants may be able to go to the court in the morning and return 
home at night, and be thus subjected to the criticism and public 
opinion of their fellow-villagers ;7 by restoring courts of conciliation, 
for which also India is the soil, for the settlement of class disputes, 
as well as courts of arbitration for the cheap and ready disposal of 
individual suits—Panchayats, of these more anon—if England could 
thus reconquer India from the money-lender, what a glorious conquest 
that would be ! 

According to the Hindoo law, interest on a loan is never allowed 
to exceed the principal; that is, however long a term may elapse 
before the latter be discharged, more than twice the principal could 
not be exacted. The Bengal and Madras Regulations limit the inte- 
rest of money in those presidencies. The Bombay code does not 
limit the rate of interest. The banjas or money-changers evade the 
Hindoo law by obliging their debtors to sign fresh bonds for sums 
made up of the former principal and the interest together; and thus 
a debt runs on increasing ad infinitum through the instrumentality 
of fresh bonds signed by the ryot, who is commonly quite ignorant of 
what he signs. ‘A system of registration,’ says the Revenue Com- 
missioner of the Northern Division, Bombay Presidency, * would check 
this in some measure by exposing the succession of bonds, and showing 
the sums originally borrowed.’ 

The holder of a decree exacts every year all he can find (little 
though that be) in the possession of his victim, who is scarcely in a 


* ¢A man would often lie in a distant court where nobody knew him, who would 
not do so in the presence of all his neighbours who knew the real facts. — Report on 
the Riots in Poona and Ahmednuggur. 
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condition of solvency. At the end of a few years the poor debtor is 
shown a large account for interest, and to escape being put into gaol 
he is persuaded to sign a new bond for the balance of the old debt 
with interest thereon since the decree, so that the debt is never 
cancelled and goes on ad libitum, unless the patience of the debtor 
becomes exhausted and he absconds, forsaking the country for ever. 
And of course the money-lender repays himself for this loss by grind- 
ing yet more his other unfortunate debtors. The rate of interest is, 
under the present conditions of the sowkar’s trade, in some degree 
determined by the risk of the worst cases. 

The Hindoo law favoured credit by making debts payable from 
generation to generation, but it was a part of that law, as has been 
said, that the interest demandable should not exceed the principal. 

But to enable courts to determine the amount of principal 
actually paid in loan, district registers should be established for the 
registry of all loans of money to be paid before the District Register- 
ing Officer, and the civil courts should only allow the recovery by 
judicial process of such sums as can be clearly proved to be principal 
paid and not the accumulated principal and interest of a debt pre- 
viously adjudicated upon. 

It is said that thrift is what must save the Indian ryot. We 
have heard of the horse being made to live (or die) on a straw a 
day, but we do not know that we ever heard before that the horse 
ought to exercise ‘ thrift’ and save his one straw a day. Yet this is 
what it appears the country ryot has actually done. (He justified 
the Secretary of State and died.) 

There is so little danger of pauperisation that, in the Madras 
famine, for one who threw himself without need on the relief measures 
ten died in silence, almost unknown to our masters (not like the 
wolf, ‘ biting hard’). 

There is such an element of endurance and heroism that, quite 
unknown to our masters, during the greatest starvation and the 
highest prices, the hoarded grain remained in pits safe in the earth— 
none betrayed the secret—hoarded, not to sell again at the highest 
famine prices, hut for seed corn against another failure of crop. And 
not till the present crops were safe has it appeared. This was by 
the better class of farmers. What thrift, what endurance, have we 
Westerns compared with this? And we in the West preach thrift 
to them. The ‘horse’ literally ‘saved’ his one straw a day for his 
children’s sowing. And they call these people not thrifty. It is the 
very heroism of thrift. Compare the people of some of England’s 
big towns, with their drunkenness, their vice and brutal crime, their 
reckless waste and unthrift, with the industrious peoples of India. 
Which is highest, even in the scale of civilisation? A question not 
to be asked. 

The indebted ryot—indebted, though, except at his children’s 
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marriages (and these will be shown not to be so extravagant as is often 
stated), he is the most frugal of mankind—and the usurious money- 
lender are pretty much the same all over India. But I see the ‘weekly 
statement’ of the Madras Executive Committee, the 30th of March, 
reporting : ‘ Within the last few days, the Hindoo new year having 
come, the creditors have closed on their debtors, and have sold every- 
thing belonging to them.’ ‘That will show the intensity of suffering.’ 
Indeed it does. Can nothing be done? Government is the first 
mortgagee on the land. It has all the machinery ready for lending: 
it would lend at 7 per cent. But this is taken advantage of by the 
ryot in an almost infinitesimal degree. Perhaps in all India only a 
quarter of a million is out at interest in this way. The question is, 
why is the indebted ryot unwilling to accept the Government loan 
at 7 per cent.,and why does he prefer going to his own money-lender 
at five or seven or even ten and fifteen times that rate of interest? 
Is he afraid of putting himself in the power of minor officials of 
Government? Is he afraid of offending his banker ? 

It is said, on Government authority, in the last India Office 
Progress Report, that ‘ even when, after floods at Ahmedabad, Govern- 
ment sanctioned the advance of 1,000/. to poor cultivators without 
any interest at all, no one availed himself of the offer.’ And it is 
added : ‘ There are few ryots in a position to offend their banker. 
The great object of the money-lender is to evade repayment; if the 
season is good he lets the debt run on from year to year at 36 per 
cent. interest; and this system is preferred by the cultivator to the 
tedious formalities and rigid terms of repayment attached to 
Government advances,’ Itis Government which says this. Is there no 
procedure to obviate it ? The same Progress Report speaks of ¢ their’ 
(the money-lenders’) ‘ heartless and unscrupulous action towards their 
debtors, and adds—~it is the Government who say this:—‘ It is 
hoped that some amelioration may be effected in theposition of the 
ryots by a modification of the present system of civil procedure.’ 

One echoes the hope that the Government is making good their 
‘hope.’ But the Bill now before the Legislature at Simla is not a 
promising hope. Is it true that the land is passing into the hands 
of the money-lenders? that three months ago, being the Hindoo new 
year, this process was in great activity? that the ryot is absolutely in 
the money-lender’s power ? that the ryot’s crops are not his own but 
the money-lender’s ? that all over India land is changing hands? that 
the money-lender sells the ryot up and gets his land for a song? No 
bidders appear against the Marwari decree-holder ; a nominal value is 
put upon the property by the creditor ; and, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, the property is bought in by him at that nominal price. 

What the Marwari is as a landlord may be seen from the Deccan 
Riots Commission Report: Appendix C. I wish I had room for 
extracts here. There is no such superiority in intelligence in the 
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ordinary sowkar as would result in improved cultivation. In all 
that concerns agriculture the Kunbi ryot is superior to. the Marwari 
money-lender, and, if the profits of his labour are secured to him, is 
by no means wanting in industry or enterprise. By converting him 
into a tenant at a rack rent, these advantages are lost to the land 
without any compensation whatever. Some of the Marwaris who 
had accumulated the largest estates were persons who showed open 
defiance of the law. In civilised countries the lower agricultural 
class is very much at the mercy of those above it. This evil is in- 
tensified in India. And if the Deccan ryot is handed over to such 
landlords as the Marwaris of Parner, the last state of the ryot will be 
worse than the first. It is barely a generation in time since Govern- 
ment began to divest itself of the powers of an irresponsible landlord 
for the benefit of the agricultural ryot. To allow these powers to be 
re-transferred to a class with none of the traditions of the hereditary 
landholder, and probably the least fitted in the whole world to use 
them, is to sink the ryot into a lower and yet a lower depth. 

In the same Progress Report it is stated—-it is the Financial 
Commissioner who speaks :—‘ That sales and mortgages take place 
to a large extent is not to be doubted. It is desirable that the land- 
holders should, if possible, retain their lands and should prosper.’ 
Probably. Itis in relation to the flourishing Punjab that this remark 
occurs. 

In the Bombay ryotwari tenure the independent small landowners, 
who ought to be the most prosperous, are the most miserable. Is 
England such a plutocracy that everything naturally runs to favour- 
ing money ? 

But let us favour money in the right way. It is little or not at 
all considered that whatever money there is in India runs to money- 
lending, and not to manufacture or trade. The tacit encouragement 
given to usury by our existing law tends to transfer land to the 
money-lender—a transfer by which, as can be shown, the land does 
not gain. The landlord is still, of course, the usurer, making the 
hardest terms possible with his tenant, who is also his debtor, and 
often little better than his slave. But not only this—this same 
encouragement ties up the capital in usury, instead of letting it flow 
into commerce—India’s great want. In India capital creates pau- 
perism, not prosperity through manufacture, trade, and commerce or 
new industries. No one flourishes but the capitalist, and his flourishing 
means power of absorbing other people’s property. It means reducing 
to utter misery and slavery a well-to-do and hard-working peasantry. 
It means that the enormous interest guaranteed, one may say, by 


our own courts to the usurer—with no risk but that of being mur-~ 


dered, and this but very seldom, only when the debtor gets desperate 
—prevents the money-lender or capitalist from doing anything useful 
with his money, from putting money into honest enterprisg, manu- 
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facturing, commercial, or even agricultural. It means that the use 
of riches in India is to make the people poor, to make them beggars, 
and even to sell them for slaves. 

Does the official network of petty administration require improv- 
ing? In cases where ryots are said to be unwilling to accept the 
water for irrigation purposes, why are ryots unwilling to accept 
the water? Because it puts them in the power of public works 
overseers and other minor officials, who are all natives. Are 
bribery, oppression, corruption, bullying the rule, the universal rule 
with these? They have unlimited power’ to make themselves dis- 
agreeable—almost as much so as the money-lender—and must be 
bought off with a bribe. In the courts of law, in irrigation works, 
everywhere, the petty native official steps in and requires a bribe. 
The cultivator cannot take a single step towards getting justice done 
him of himself. For instance, our stamp laws meet and baffle him at 
every turn. He cannot possibly understand them, and for every step 
he has to pay and consult a vakeel,® whose dishonesty and cheating 
is often second only to that of the sowkars. This in itself is almost 


certain ruin to him.° 
I come now to individual instances of money-lenders and their 


victims. The first indication of what led to the Deccan debtors’ 


riots of 1875, is so characteristic that I open with it the saddest 


series that ever fell to a peaceful periodical to give. It shows that 
the victims of the Marwari money-lenders are not limited to poor 
cultivators. It also seems to show that by the arts of peace the 
Marwaris might be ostracised and ousted, and the villagers might 
set up their own shops. This occurred in the village of Kardeh, in 
the Sirur Taluka of the Poona Collectorate. A Deshmukh 
(district hereditary officer) of good family and some influence, a 
relative of Scindia, who had made a large fortune in Scindia’s 
service, settled in this village and ‘fell among thieves,’ that is, into 
the hands of the Marwaris. Two of these, Kalooram and Bhuywadas, 
got decrees against him, and Kalooram took out a warrant of arrest. 
The Deshmukh gave Kalooram personal ornaments, and the warrant 
was not executed. About four months afterwards some ornaments 
and property belonging to the temple of Vittoba at the Deshmukh’s 
house were attached, but at the instance of the villagers Kalooram 
allowed the attached property to remain in deposit with a third 
party for two months. It was then taken possession of by Kalooram. 
A third execution was issued on Kalooram’s decree, and the Desh- 
mukh’s houses and lands were sold for a song, there being no bidders 
against the Marwari decree-holder. 


* A vakeel is a public authorised pleader in a court of justice. 

* Deccan Riots Commission: Appendix. See also Mr. Pedder’s admirable article 
in Nineteenth Century for September 1877. I commend it to the reperusal of those 
who would see a true picture of this terrible state of things by an eye-witness. 
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The consequences, as related here, are extracted from a verna- 
eular periodical, which we might call the Nineteenth Century of 
Poona, of January 1875 :-— 


One of the sowkars of Baba Saheb (the Deshmu's’:), by name Kalooram Mar- 
wari, obtained decrees against him from the Court at 1alezaon, put the Deshmukh’s 
house up to public auction, and purchased it himself for 150 ruxees (15/.).. _Kalooram 
began to pull down the house, though the defendant agreed not only to pay rent 
for it but to pay his debts, Defendant ‘took to heart these proceedings,’ and 
collected together the village ryots, when they came to a unanimous resolution 
that, as the Marwaris had begun to ruin them, it would be better neither to borrow 
from them, nor to serve them or purch<se anything from them in future. [How 
much better!] ,This unanimous resolution of the villagers put the Marwaris 
Sachiram, Pratap, Shivram, and one or two others to the greatest inconvenience 
for want of servants, &e. They therefore proposed to remove themselves to Sirur, 
with the help of the police, by January 5, 1875, When the Marwaris had loaded 
their carts with their goods and things, the villagers submitted a petition to the 
sirkar (Government) that, as they had given grain to the Marwaris, these should 
not be allowed to leave the village until the Government assessment had been paid 
by them, 

‘ Tow this application has been disposed of is not known to me,’ 

One of the villagers has opened a grocer’s shop, at which all purchases are 
made, 

‘Mr. Editor, if the example of these villagers be followed everywhere, and the 
unanimity of the people secured, the pauperised state of our country will, I think, 
certainly disappear very soon.’ 


So farthe Poona paper; but the story does not, alas! end so well. 


Besides refusing service as water-carriers, barbers, household servants, 
&e,—in which they were undoubtedly right—the villagers threw 
dead dogs, &c., into the Marwaris’ premises, and the money-lenders, 
retreating to Sirur, the Taluka headquarters, petitioned the magis- 
trate, representing themselves as in bodily fear of the villagers. 

Five months afterwards, the actual outbreaks occurred in the 
Poona and Ahmednuggur districts. But the remarkable part of these 
was the absence of serious crime. And in one instance at Damareh, 
where a Marwari’s house was burnt and his leg broken, the rioters 
themselves saved him by dragging him out of his burning house. 
The object of the rioters was in every case to obtain and destroy the 
bonds, decrees, &c., in the possession of their creditors ; when these 
were peaceably given up, nothing more was done. When the 
money-lender refused or shut himself up, violence was used only to 
frighten him. In every case inquired into, it appeared that the 
rioters supposed that the Government approved of the proceeding : !° 

1 The story of this would seem too absurd to be believed even among an Indian 
peasantry. It was this: that an English szhib, having been sold up by a Marwari 
creditor, had petitioned the Queen who had sent out orders that the Marwaris were 
to give up their bonds. Even the more educated believed that, on a report from 
India, orders had come from England that the Marwaris were to have their bonds 


taken from them—that the Government officers would connive at the extortion of 
their bonds from the sowkars. The mutiny of 1857 affords examples of similar 


beliefs gaining and holding their ground. 
Vor. IV.—No. 18. P 
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so deep were their injuries, so strong their trust in us. And shall we 
really not help them by reform, by law, by every means in the power 
of their law-abiding masters? In most cases the movement was a 
mere demonstration. It was not so much a rebellion against the 
oppressor, as an attempt to disarm him by taking his weapons (bonds 
and accounts). The law-abiding spirit of the Kunbi peasantry was 
shown by their moderation under provocations calculated to produce 
‘dangerous exasperation ’—it is the Government which says this. 
And the British authorities themselves allege these disturbances as 
melancholy proofs how intense were the grievances to drive so patient 
a people to physical force." 

For go to the Bombay Deccan for the deepest tragedies. In 
Ahmednuggur a usurer has, like all the rest, made the helpless ryot 
sign any bond, having scarcely any knowledge of its contents, and 
powerless to oppose any decree. The Civil Courts in reality back the 
fraudulent money-lender by assuming the creditor and debtor to be 
equals, whereas they are master and slave. A man borrowed-of the 
usurer four maunds of jowari (a sort of Indian corn), worth 6 rupees. 
Two or three bonds followed, and in sixteen months the borrower was 
sued for 72 rupees, which the lender got with costs—8l. or 91. or 
10/. for 12s. The Court considered the thing iniquitous, but there 
was a bond, and so they thought they could do nothing. There are 
thousands of parallel cases. The ryots cannot read or write, the 
money-lenders forge what documents they please, or enter in the 
bond the most extravagant terms. And these documents are allowed 
to pass by the Courts as ‘mutual agreements.’ The borrower has no 
protection whatever. 

Here is a yet deeper depth in the Collectorate of Sattara, 
where the people are the best off, also reported by a Government 
officer (an assistant-collector). At Visapore one Appa Rowji owed 
money on a bond to Hirachand Guzur."* Hirachand threatened to 
sell him up, but promised not to do so if Appa Rowji would get 
one Appa Malli to go bail for him. The good-natured friend con- 
sented, and passed a bond for 200 rupees (20/.) to the Guzur, 
giving as security for payment his whole house and land. The 
agreement was that Appa Rowji should at the same time give to 
Appa Mallia bond of 400 rupees, with his land as security. Other 
money was owing by Appa Rowji to Appa Malli, which made the 
whole ‘amount up to 400 rupees. This bond, however, was never 
forthcoming. Time after time Appa Malli was put off. But the 
Guzur was not put off. He lost no time in enforcing his bond. He 
went through all proper proceedings in the Civil Court. This Shylock 
was entirely within his bond. And there was no Portia to save poor 
Appa Malli. His house and lands were seized by the law, and given 


1! Report on the Poona and Ahmednuggur Districts. 
12 A Guzur is a trader or dealer from Guzerat. 
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to the money-lender, who, adding insult to injury, gave them to 
Appa Rowji to cultivate. Appa Malli, despairing of all redress by 
law, waylaid Hirachand Guzur, and murdered him in open daylight 
before several witnesses. Appa Malli, so far from concealing any- 
thing, courted the fullest inquiry into his money transactions, and 
confessed the murder. He was of course hanged. 

Is it thought that this is a solitary instance of this class of mad- 
dening wrongs? Extortionate usury, its name is legion. Hear the 
Government officer’s remarks: The ryots learn by bitter experience 
that they have no chance of obtaining redress in the Civil Courts, as 
at present constituted, against the more cunning sowkars (money- 
lenders). Without fear for the present or hope for the future, they 
turn upon their oppressors. Year by year the little independence 
that is left to the ryots is gradually passing away; and if nothing is 
done to stop the process, in a few years the whole body of the cul- 
tivators will be reduced to the position of mere labourers. 

The undue pressure of the land assessment has something to do 
with this. It is almost out of the question for the cultivators to turn 
produce into silver without the money-lenders. Some collectors 
think it would be wise to allow the ryots the option of paying their 
rents in kind, as in former times. ‘ By no other means, I fear, can 
the power of the money-lenders be broken.’ * 

If an administration may have unwittingly brought an ignorant 
peasantry into such a state as this by requiring an assessment to be 
paid not in kind but in money, it being utterly impossible for the 
cultivator to get coin except through the money-lender, it seems 
rather a sorry jest for an administration to say that it cannot get him 
out of it—that the results of any fixing of rate of interest by law, of 
any Usurers’ Act, of any Pawnbrokers’ Act, would be ‘ demoralising.’ 

If we have the misfortune to sink a ship with its company of 
living souls and all its precious freight in deep waters, we do not say 
that any attempt to prevent similar terrible accidents and to save 
what can be saved of this would be ‘demoralising,’ that ‘ painful ex- 
perience’ will teach them ‘ prudence,’ that ‘ the suffering is justified 
by the results of its teachings upon the sufferers.’ We hold inquests 
and inquiries, and we do not rest till we have discovered the causes 
and how to remove them. Here is a shipwreck, utter, disastrous, of 
some not hundreds but millions of souls: it is a shipwreck which is 
repeated every year. No hand is stretched out to save. It isa ship- 
wreck which will be repeated, more disastrous, more complete, if 
that be possible, every year. It is not a famine, or storm-wave in- 
duced by the elements, which comes once in a period. It is the 
utter demoralisation of two races—the race that borrows and the 
race that lends. But no one holds the inquiry. Yes; one Commis- 


13 Deccan Riots Commission Report. 
1 See Deccan Riots Commission: Appendix. 
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sion holds it—the Deccan Riots Commission. But none ask for the 
report. No one Englishman in Parliament or press has asked the 
result. There is not a single Member of Parliament who has called 
for it. We do not care for the people of India. 

I proceed with the account of the shipwreck : 

In the Collectorate of Dharwar a very large proportion of the 
cultivators have parted with their occupancy rights—like Esau, 
they have sold their birth-right for a mess of pottage, and are now 
cultivating either as sub-tenants paying high rates, or upon, to them, 
the most ruinous system of ‘kore tenancy,’ under which the ryot 
cultivates the land and hands over to his creditor the bulk of 
the produce. The money-lender is in fact becoming the small 
grasping zemindar of the Bombay Presidency, so proud of its ryotwari 
settlement, so contemptuous of the Bengal zemindari settlement. 
But the money-lender, or in other words the extortionate usurer, 
is become the occupant and owner not only of the land, but of the 
ryot. It is not only by rack-renting, but by constantly drawing on 
the debtor-tenant’s labour in addition to his rent, that the money- 
lender lives. He is worse and more exacting than the more powerful 
Bengal zemindar. 

Take all the villanies and frauds of the preceding and following 
instances, multiply ad libitum, and add to the sum the crowning 
villany of all, now to be recounted, and you will have the history of 
the man the murder of whom is now to be told. In Guzerat a 
money-lender was murdered on the high road in open day by hired 
assassins at the instance of his debtors, two of whom were headmen of 
villages. But, besides the quite common villanies he had committed, 
it was proved in open Court (the Sadar Court in their criminal capa- 
city) that the price of staving off the creditor’s. demands had been 
the dishonour at his hands of the wives and sisters of the peasants 
who were indebted to him. This is recorded by the Court in passing 
sentence. In the Sholapore collectorate, at the other end of the 
presidency, a money-lender was murdered by some of his debtors, 
exasperated beyond endurance by the usual grinding oppressions, in 
the midst of his village, in broad day, among a crowd of his neigh- 
bours. All these murderers were of course hanged. The remark of 
the Revenue Survey Commissioner upon these two cases is that they 
are but aggravated instances of the usual relations between money- 
lender and cultivator. The cultivator, proverbially long-suffering, 
accustomed to ill-usage at all times, yet is goaded at last, having 
lost all hope of redress from our law or our government, to redress 
his wrongs by murder, and be hanged for it. Even his patient and 
peaceful nature is roused to desperation by the deeds of such men 
as these money-lenders. This is the government officer who speaks, 
not I. 

18 Report of tie Deccan Riots Commission, 
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What is another and most common means of oppression in certain 
parts of Bombay Presidency? ‘Thousands of instances might be given, 
resulting from the relations brought about by the action of the 
Courts of civil justice (or injustice) between the money-lending classes 
and superior holders cultivating by hired labour, and Bheels and 
members of other rude tribes indebted to the former under various 
forms of obligation. 

Guzur has a bond on stamped paper, purporting to be executed by 
his servant, acknowledging loan of a sum of money the man can never 
by any chance repay. Awtya'® shows a disposition to leave Guzur’s 
service. Instantly his master files a suit against him in the Civil 
Court for amount set forth in bond. Awtya, knowing he has no 
chance of success, does not appear to defend the suit. The Court 
accordingly decrees against him, and a distress warrant follows. The 
poor wretch’s few household goods are seized, his wife’s little orna- 
ments are taken, and he himself is carried off a prisoner to the 
Munsif’s Court. There his master, having made him utterly help- 
less, offers him his choice of returning to work or going to the 
Dhulia Gaol. He returns to service with his liabilities increased by 
costs of suit, of his own arrest, &c., and with no proper agreement 
with his master. It is no part of the Court’s duty even then to see 
that his master is bound down to treat him fairly. He serves on for 
a few more months, or perhaps years, on a pittance of grain and the 
smallest covering of clothing until, tired out, he again strikes work. 
Again his master rushes off to the Civil Court, and this time the 
Bheel is not even invited to have his say; another distress warrant 
is issued without further inquiry. The first the Bheel hears of it is 
from the sepoy come to arrest him. And so it goes on from year to 
year. What is this man but a slave? He cannot appeal to the 
Judge (not to mention that the Judge’s Court is eighty miles away, 
and months must pass before his complaint can be heard) as, even if 
his friends did provide the money, he did not defend the suit origi- 
nally brought in the Munsif’s Court. He is a mere chattel, to be 
disposed of whenever his master may want money. It is a common 
occurrence—hundreds of instances could be produced—for one Guzur 
to sell his awtya to another under the pretence of a transfer of the 
awtya’s debts. A well-encumbered Bheel, with a decree of the Civil 
Court out against him, is a more valuable commodity in the West 
than one whose liabilities are smaller.” 

Here is a very common instance of another and most fatal form of 
money-lending to Bheels. A Guzur advances forty rupees to a Bheel 
to buy a bullock, on the understanding that Bheel and bullock are to 
work on the lender’s farm, Bheel becoming a partner (gowandya) to 
the extent of half a plough. A bond is made out for the amount 


6 Awt (or aut, or aoot) is a plough. 
'7 Ne port of Deccan Riots Commission : Appendix A, 
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advanced, plus 25 per cent. premium, plus a further amount on 
account of old debts unjustly claimed. Interest at the rate of 24 
per cent. is charged on the whole amount entered, and at the rate of 
50 per cent. on the grain advanced for Bheel’s food till harvest-time. 
The Guzur takes the Bheel’s labour free for his share of the plough. 
He keeps the accounts and manages the sales, and cheats Bheel to 
his heart’s content in the division of the produce. So much so, that 
— it is an assistant-collector who reports—this gentleman remembers 
but ¢wo cases in which a gowandya’s debt was not increased at the 
end of the year, according to the Guzur’s accounts, though no one of 
the Bheels ever had more than food and clothes from his partner 
the Guzur. At the end of the year there is a pretence of adjusting 
accounts. The first year Bheel is put off with the argument that he 
has to pay for his bullock; next year, too, he gets nothing but clothes 
and food, and is told he has still something to pay. He asks for a 
settlement of his account, and as a preliminary he is sent for a new 
stamped paper. His master and two or three ‘ respectable’ § Patels’' 
meet and talk his affairs over. A few soft words are said to him.’” 
The Bheel is given money to buy his wife a new swree and a little 
liquor for himself. A new bond is made out, the contents of 
which he does not understand in the least, and he goes back to 
his work, hoping for a bumper crop and better luck next year. He 
struggles on for another year or two, and then, feeling that the 
state of things is very unlike partnership—his is all the work 
and none of the profits—he resolves to leave. Then for the first 
time he finds out that his partner, or rather his master, has his 
acceptance for two hundred rupees or more; that the bullock he had 
toiled for all these years is not his; and that he and all he has are at 
his master’s mercy. The Civil Court is resorted to and, as in the 
case of the awtya, all his little goods are seized and sold, and the 
Bheel becomes the Guzur’s slave. 

Are instances of gross oppression of Bheels, awtyas, and go- 
wandyas by Guzurs and others wanted? Again their name is legion. 
I could fill not only this article, but this number, and all the numbers 
of this year of the Nineteenth Century, and the nineteenth century 
itself with them. As many labourers, so many oppressions. As 
many money-lenders, so many frauds, multiplied by an unknown 


® A Patel is the head man of the village who has the general control and manage- 
ment of the village affairs, is head of the police and—this is not ironical—exercises 
to a limited extent the functions of a magistrate. In some of the cases of fraud I 
give, the biggest villain was himself a Patel. At all events he generally takes care 
to be ‘in with’ the Patels. 

1” Of all natives the Bheel is the most trusting, the most easy victim. No matte~ 
how badly treated, a little present, a promise, puts his neck in the noose again. In 
former times these same Guzurs, after a Bheel raid, invited the whole party to a 
dinner and debauch, asa preface to a settlement, and murdered them all in cold 
blood when helpless from intoxication. 
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quantity. But room, not subject or inclination, fails me to give 
more than three typical cases :—- 

Hoga BIN Gaytya, BueeL; Exrrsez Pater, Guzun; Patet or 
Marwap, Tatvka TaLtopa.—Hoga says he has served for fourteen 
years, and received only ten rupees and his food. FEerjee says that 
Hoga has worked for him for thirteen years; that he gave him 
thirty rupees when he first came, and nothing since but food and 
clothes. He now holds his bond executed in 1868 for .175 rupees, 
and has obtained a decree for that amount. The Guzur says that 
his agreement with the Bheel was for food only, so he has charged 
against him every year the cost of his clothes, and that these charges, 
with original advance and interest at 24 per cent., mounted up in 
1868 to the amount entered in the bond. On its being pointed out 
to the Patel (rather forcibly, I suppose) that slavery is not allowed 
by the British Government, and that thirteen years’ good work is a 
very sufficient return for an advance of thirty rupees (3/.), he was 
forced voluntarily to give the Bheel an acquittance. This method of 
compelling voluntary agreement reminds one rather of an English 
mother who, upon being told that she ought to make her child go to 
school voluntarily, addressed the infant, stick in hand, thus: ‘If 
you don’t go to school wolwntally, Pll bray your brains out.’ But 
one very much wishes the method were oftener had recourse to on 
the money-lenders in the Deccan by Government. 

The British Government does ‘ allow slavery,’ though not by Act 
of Parliament, nor by Act of Legislature of the Government of India, 
nor of the Viceroy in Council, but rather by want of Act. And the 
instances where the ‘slavery is’ discovered and * not allowed’ are the 
exception, and the instances where it reigns rampant are the rule. 

Boopya BIN Kaara, Bueet; Rampas Parer, Guzur or Nizur, 
in Nandurbar.—Boodya is now about thirty years old. He has 
served Ramdas Patel all his life, and his father served before him. 
When he was a boy the Patel spent about forty rupees on his mar- 
triage. Beyond this amount he cost the Patel nothing but food and 
clothes, and served him for some twenty-five years, first as cattle-herd 
and later as awtya. Some five years ago the Patel agreed to take 
him as a gowandya, and advanced him eighty rupees wherewith to 
buy a pair of bullocks. At the same time he made him sign a bond 
for 200 rupees, and held a lien on his bullocks and on the whole 
share of produce that might come to him in the course of his partner- 
ship until the amount were paid. Three years ago the Patel sold 
Boodya to Nana Nundram, Guzur of the same village, for 200 rupees, 
and next year bought him back for the same amount. Ramdas now 
holds his bond for 172 rupees, with interest at 24 per cent., and the 
same lien on his cattle and share produce; and on his refusing to 
remain partner longer, seized his bullocks and grain, and threatened 
him with an action in the Munsif’s Court and imprisonment in the 
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Dhulia Gaol. Boodya then went to the First Assistant-Collector, and 
on his remonstrating with the Patel, Ramdas was obliged to allow 
that Boodya had been a good and very profitable servant, and even- 
tually restored him his bond and his freedom. 

To show the extent to which Bheels are cheated of their just 
shares of produce by their Guzur partners, the Patel’s account for 
the current year as entered in his books (but not paid to the Bheel), 
and the amount as admitted by the Patel himself before the Assistant- 
Collector, are given :— 


Value per As entered in Ramdas Patel's As admitted by Patel 
Maup. Account. before Collector. 


Rupees. 
25 (tw ; . 15} maups wheat ‘ ‘ . 21 maups wheat. 


32 2 » grain . ? oe grain. 
ae F oon » linseed. ‘ ; linseed. 
21 ae »  toor ; ; : toor. 
6}. i ee » aniseed . ‘ « & yy  emipoed. 

60 bundlestobacco . ‘ . 80 bundles tobacco. 
° : ° . ‘ ‘ , . 11 maups bajri. 
”. ; : ‘ : ‘ , ; . <x a oe 
a. : ; ; ; ‘ : ‘ « ‘5 ieee 

7 maunds hemp. 


The assistant-collector states that ‘this is by no manner of means 
the worst case of cheating in accounts that has come before him, that 
he rather gives it (query, as an example of the best) because the 
Patel did admit the facts as stated.’ 

My third instance will give the enormous expense to a defendant 
if, his case being so good that he seems sure of winning, he ventures 
to meet one of those suits in which we are told the aggrieved party 
is always sure of finding justice ; the account is from the vakeel of 
one of the parties. 

Norya BIn CuamBaryA, Bure, of Sumsurrpur, TaLukA NANDUR- 
BAR, had executed a bond for forty rupees in favour of Gunputsing, 
sowkar, and Judoo bin Hurjee, Patel of the same village. He died 
some time in August last owning some land. Immediately on his 
decease his wife (his heir) being unable to cultivate the land, trans- 
ferred it to Mittya bin Fukera, Bheel, a connection of hers. The 
Patel and sowkar brought an action on the bond, and the crop (bajri)” 
growing in Mittya’s field was attached in satisfaction of the decree. 
It was alleged on the other side that the deceased Nurya had sown 
it, and the Court eventually decreed that such was the case, and sold 
it for the benefit of the plaintiff, the defendant obtaining nothing 
from the court for all his labour in tending, weeding, watching, reap- 
ing and stacking. And besides he lost his market. The price of 
bajri during the season was 16 rupees. When the crop was sold the 
price was but 12} rupees ; and besides he was ruined. 


2 Bajri is a smaller Indian corn. 
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Rs. Annas. Pile, 
Original claim, principal, and interest =. - 40 0 O 
Costsin thecase . ; ; 2 é ae 0 6 
Durkhast stamp : ‘ : ‘ ° 0 Ls 
Batta for executing warrant . . ° ‘ 1 0 0 
Security stamp ‘ ‘ F ° 0 8 0 
Auction notice, first time 4 annas: second time 
8annas . : ‘ , 0 12 O 
Cost of guarding bajri after seizure . : ae 0 0 
Revenue assessment (one instalment) ‘ 2 4 0 
Managing Karkun’s pay . ‘ ‘ F ‘ 8 0 O 
Threshing the bajri . : ‘ ; s ; 9 0 Oo 
Carting bajri to the Court , , 4) 0 O 
Br okerage 8 annas; cart-hire of bajri_ from 
threshing-Aoor ; 2 a 
Storing of bajri, g guards’ pay after bajri brought 
to Court . : : . oOo” © 
Deferdant’s expenses in de lending suit : . 25 0 O 
Total . : . 157 9 6 


The unhappy defendant had thus to pay os decree of Court nearly 
16l.on a bond of 44. And we say that we want to induce the Bheels 
to cultivate! 

I have given only three instances, taken as three types, but almost 
at random. There are cases so much worse that ‘it is perfectly 
sickening,’ as the principal Bheel agent in Khandeish reports, ‘ to sit 
and listen to them.’ 

Some few more observations : 

We are invariably told of the ‘hopeless’ ‘ recklessness,’ ‘ im- 
providence,’ and ‘ extravagance’ of the Deccan ryot, as constituting 
a bar to every improvement. His recklessness is necessity ; necessity 
induced by a rack-rent assessment, and by the sowkars, backed by our 
own Civil Courts, making him for ever roll his stone, like Sisyphus, 
uphill. His extravagance is limited to an occasional marriage festival, 
said rarely to exceed fifty rupees and never seventy-five. And these 
occasions occur seldom. His imprudence is no more than that of all 
uncivilised races who live only in the present. And does the peasant 
or even the artisan of our civilised race rush spontaneously to lay by in 
a good year to meet a bad one? And do we consider him ‘ hopeless,’ 
or do we multiply Government savings banks, co-operative stores, 
coffee public-houses, and the like, to save him—though not so much 
as we ought ? 


The results of the Commission’s inquiries show that undue prominence has been 
given to the expenditure on marriage and other festivals as a cause of the ryot’s 
indebtedness. . . . In a course of years the total sum spent in this way by any ryot 
is not larger than he is justified in spending on social and domestic pleasures. . . . 
The constantly recurring small items of debt for food and other necessaries, for 
seed, for bullocks, for the Government assessment, do more to swell the indebted- 
aess of the ryot than an occasional marriage. . . . Ancestral debt is a chief cause 
of the ryot’s indebtedness,’ #4 


21 Report of Committee on Poona and Ahmednuggur Riots. 
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We are told that education will raise the ryot out of this Slough 
of Despond, out of this Shylock’s hands. At the rate at which educa- 
tion is going on now, it will be a long time first, about as long as it 
takes to create out of a nebula a world. Do we supply the means 
of education so fast that we expect anything else ? 

This was already written when important evidence by a collector 
in the Bombay Presidency unhappily confirmed every previous mis- 
giving. He says, that in his collectorate : 


The general condition of the people is, as a rule, at the centres of trade, satisfac- 
tory. In the agricultural portions the reverse is the case, the cultivators being 
more or less inyolyed in debt which, with high rate of interest charged—the result, 
too often, of fictitious bonds, combined with the facility with which Civil Courts 
decree against them—are fast tending to their holdings or land being alienated 
from them, and they merging into the position of mere serfs; they being permitted 
by their rapacious creditors still to cultivate their lands, on payment of rental, 
barely sufficient to support them and their families. The state of these classes of 
the population was urged some three or four years ago on the attention of higher 
authority, and the adoption of remedial measures suggested for their protection. 
The question though was stated to be one which education alone can in course of 
time overcome ; when the remedy may be expected to reach these classes is evi- 
dently stilla future uncertainty far distant, if the measures taken to tmpart education 
to these classes be regarded. Unless some other more feasible remedy be adopted, 
there is little doubt but that the land tenure in the course of years in this district 
will largely assume that of rack-rentals.’ *? 


‘The remedy is education,’ which is much like saying, education is a 
sufficient remedy because it is not. We give these people laws and 
institutions fit only for an educated people; and then we say, they are 
not educated, therefore, these laws are enough. A feeling of pathetic 
and sympathetic respect overwhelms one when one sees these col- 
lectors and magistrates labouring so hard and so well, often with 
such an insight (which they alone can have) into the condition of 
their charges, and into its causes, and wholly powerless to remove, 
sometimes even to palliate these causes, while the only remedies 
urged upon them are those they know to be either none or to be im- 
practicable. 

We are told that the ryot has the remedy of English justice ; this 
remedy and that remedy, our courts, and the rest. He hasnot. A 
man has not that which he can’t use. As one of our noble heroic 
class of Indian officials well says: ‘ You might as well put a revolver 
into an Andaman Islander’s hand, and tell him to take his remedy on 
a tiger with it. The man doesn’t know how to use the remedies he’s 
ironically credited with, and if he did, he has no ammunition. What 
he does is to go with his case to the nearest magistrate, who is obliged 
with inward rage and shame to tell him he can’t help him, and 
retreats into his tent to shorten the disagreeable interview, while 
the unlucky petitioner is turned away by the peons, vociferating that 


72 Appendix to Deccan Riots Report. 
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there is no justice in the country.’** And no more there is for him. 
What is this jargon about ‘security given by English rule,’ when 
there is no security that a man shall not any day be made a slave ? 
The same evidence in this Report says that, to base a system (in the 
Bombay Presidency) on the principle that ‘ every man can take care 
of himself,’ works as would a factory of which the engineers should 
assume wood to have the properties of steel. Hear what the Govern- 
ment itself says but does not do. Once when a Revenue Com- 
missioner brought the matter before the Governor in Council, the 
Governor in Council recorded the following resolution. He ‘ enter- 
tains no doubt of the fact that the labouring classes of the Native 
Community suffer enormous injustice from the want of protection 
by law from the extortionate practice of money-lenders. He believes 
that our Civil Courts have become hateful’ (this is the word of the 
Governor in Council) ‘to the masses of our Indian subjects from 
being made the instruments of the almost incredible rapacity of 
usurious capitalists. Nothing can be more calculated to give rise 
to wide-spread discontent and disaffection to the British Government 
than the practical working of the present law.’ Could the greatest 
orator have opened the matter more forcibly than it is opened by 
this Resolution? ‘The attention of the Legislative Council on the 
subject should be requested, and ’—what is to be done ?—‘ Copy of 
the Revenue Commissioner’s letter forwarded for their considera- 
tion.’** And so the matter drops. 

What are these Civil Courts which the Governor in Council 
declares * hateful’ to the people, and the ‘instruments of,’ not the 
protectors from ‘incredible rapacity’ and ‘ usurious capitalists’? 
The Civil Courts make procedure the whole question, right or wrong 
is put on one side. As soon as the debtor has acknowledged his 
signature, it is all over with him. A criminal court investigating 
the same transaction would discover that the signature was indeed 
his, but obtained by fraud. It is the commonest thing in the world 
for a bond to promise the payment of money which never has been, 
and which both parties very well know never will be, paid to the 
cultivator; for a man to sign as he thinks an acknowledgment of ten 
rupees, and to find himself condemned on his own signature to pay 
a hundred rupees ‘ with costs,’ and even for the creditor to avoid by 
subterfuge the payment of a single pie of the loan for which he holds 
an acknowledgment conclusive in Court. This is the Civil Court, 
or rather the law which that Court has to administer. The Criminal 
Court is cheap; the Civil Court dear. The Criminal, or at any rate 
the Magistrates’ Courts, where the procedure always begins, are 
expected to find out the truth by all means in their power. The 
magistrate is responsible for justice, and no excuse is accepted if he, 


78 Report Deccan Riots Commission : Appendix. 
24 Report of Committee on the Riots in Poona and Ahmednuggur, 
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by his own fault, fails to do it. The Magisterial Courts work under 
a system of cheap appeals and constant supervision. 


The ruin of the cultivators, the brigandage amounting to open rebellion, the 
disturbances caused by sheer desperation, and almost every difficulty encountered 
in levying the revenue of Government, are caused principally by the sheer in- 
efficiency of our Civil Courts for the only purpose which gives them a raison @étre— 
the administration of common justice between man and man.” 


A man said: If an Oxford undergraduate gets into debt, you help 
him by right of his folly; the Courts take his part against the 
‘usurious, grasping money-lender.’ The Court of Chancery, says the 
Report on the Deccan riots, feels itself justified in refusing the help 
of law to a London money-lender who has taken advantage of the 
‘ weakness and necessities of the defendant’ by imposing on him terms 
which would be moderate in Ahmednuggur. What are the English 
young gentleman’s ‘ weakness and necessities’ compared with those 
of the poor Indian peasant, guiltless of letters? And how is the 
ryot served by ‘ English justice’ ? 


In the Civil Courts the woes of mankind are supposed to be curable by passing 
decrees. . . . The pressure of work prevents the judges from seeing how those 
decrees are executed, while their method of conducting business makes them all 
but inaccessible to poor and ignorant petitioners who find all other officers sitting at 
the tent door. . . . A return of the percentage of processes served by each peon * 
of all committed to him for service would be a surprising document.?? 


On renewal of bonds the creditor bribes the Court subordinates not 
to serve the notice on the debtor. 

Nay, in two ways we have ourselves been one main cause of the 
cultivator’s miseries, though most unwittingly. The facilities for 
recovery of debt offered by our Civil Courts called into existence an 
inferior class of money-lenders dealing at exorbitant rates of interest 
with the lower class of agricultural poor. The value of the ryot’s 
title under the Survey Settlements came to be recognised ; his own 
eagerness to extend his cultivation grew; a fresh start was given to 
the money-lender. Thus a stimulus to borrowing was actually given 
by our Survey Settlement, together with a stimulus to lending by 
increased facilities for recovery.” 

One more word about the present urgent state of things. The doings 
of the Marwaris far exceed the limits of fair trading, and it is not 
so much their object to trade with the ryots as to get them by fair 
means or foul (how often fair ?) into their hands, so that they may use 


25 Deccan Riots Commission: Appendix. 

** A peon is the inferior officer of the Court; like all others he may be called not 
an officer but a bribe taker. 

27 Report of Deccan Riots Commission: Appendix. 
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them as tools to make their fortunes.” This is not I who speak, it 
is a Superintendent of Revenue Survey. ‘Three-fourths of deeds 
between poor and rich men in this country are false, and the law. . . 
encourages fraud and forgery.’ Again it is not I who speak, it is a 
high Government officer in the Appendix of the Deccan Report. 

Is it possible to lay bare a more hideous state of things ? 


FLorence NIGHTINGALE. 


29 Report of Deccan Riots Commission : Appendix. 
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LIBERTY IN GERMANY. 


I. 


In the year 1813 Geheimrath von Goethe received a visit from 
Heinrich Luden, Professor of History at Jena. Luden came to tell 
Goethe that he was about to set on foot a newspaper which would 
aim at inciting the people to a feeling for German unity and to 
hatred for France. He pleaded earnestly that it was necessary that 
the Germans should be taught such doctrines, The arguments were 
palpable and many. Every day when Napoleon was in the ascendant 
new states would forget their kinship to their neighbours, bow in 
facile subjection to the conqueror, and yield at once territory and 
nationality without a struggle and without a sigh. Was the old 
glory of Germany indeed never to return? And then Luden spoke 
passionately of Vaterland and deliverance from the foreign yoke. 
Goethe listened in silence, and Luden records that he seemed like 
one resigned to sorrow. To Goethe the new project appeared to be 
premature. The people could not, he said, be roused suddenly from 
the deep slumber in which they had long lost all consciousness. And 
other doctrines, he held, would soon follow the first which Luden 
sought to teach. ‘You want,’ he said, ‘to publish’ an anti-Gallic 
newspaper—you will soon attack the various thrones.’ It was the 
voice of a prophet: the cry for unity in Germany was indeed to be- 
come afterwards the cry for liberty. 

When Saxony had deserted to France in 1813, there seemed no 
hope that Germany could ever be united again. Vaterland was a 
forgotten word. Who was to recall it? It echoed again from the 
hearts of the poets; it was soon on the lips of the princes. The 
princes used the word as Luden used it, to stir the people up te fight 
against France. Luden and the poets told the people not only of 
the glories of victory, but also of the reward that victory was to 
bring, the war-cry changing, as Goethe had prophesied it would, 
to passionate clamour for freedom :— 


Fight, German brothers all, 
Lay the Frenchman low; 
Him alone who yields his arms 

Spare the deadly blow, 
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Holy is the cause at stake ; 

Great the vengeance ye shall take ; 

God shall give us victory, 

And the prize is liberty.? 
The princes took up the word: it was a rich bait to offer to the 
people. If they would fight they should be free. As soon as the 
Frenchman was conquered there should be.a return in Germany to 
the old traditions of Teutonic freedom. 

When Napoleon had been conquered for ever, as it seemed, and 
his empire over Europe changed to an empire over Elba, there was 
breathing space for the constituent parts of Germany to take counsel 
together. They assembled to take counsel not only for the public 
safety, but also for the manner of their future life. The two questions 
were indeed intimately blended. The disasters of the war had taught 
two very obvious lessons. The first was that a tie of some strong sort 
was necessary for Germany to prevent one part of her or another 
from joining the foe at any moment that he might be victorious. 
The second was, that slaves will not fight like free men. In the 
hour of supreme need the German princes had succeeded in bringing 
armies to the field by holding out to their subjects the rich promise 
of constitutional freedom. 

The Congress of Vienna met and proposed for itself problems the 
solution of which concerned all Europe. There were vague and 
magnificent schemes for the destruction of the slave trade and 
for a demarcation which should be final of the boundaries of every 
country. We need concern ourselves at present only with such busi- 
ness as related to the constitution of Germany. 

The two chief factors at the Congress were of course Austria and 
Prussia. Their hopes, and their ambitions, and their fears were the 
forces that set all in motion. Francis, the Emperor of Austria, had 
been long away in Paris, where, to use the words of one of his 
French biographers, ‘ he had seen certain monuments that must have 
been little gratifying to his vanity.’ These monuments were the 
monuments of the victories of France and the repeated treachery of 
Austria. Newly returned from Paris to the business of the Congress, 
Francis determined that that business should be as long delayed as 
possible. 

The means of delay were costly, but comely. Instead of discus- 
sion and councils there were feasting and dancing. The sum spent by 
the Viennese Court in amusements of various kinds reached the 
amazing figure of three millions sterling. And this was spent when 
the country was starving after a desperate war. A well-knowaf. 
epigram about the Congress recounts its early history in one ie 
phrase : ‘ Le congrés danse, mais il ne marche pas.’ But the conkti 


tion of Germany had been undecided for so many years that fafbare 


4 From Luden’s paper the Nemesis. 
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it matter«.1 little whether a few months more or less passed now before 
its final form was determined. There was no pressing need; the 
enemy was safe in his prison. 

So indeed it seemed. But while the Congress was beguiling at a 
ball its unearned leisure there came to it terrible news. Napoleon 
had escaped from Elba. He was free once more, and the magic of 
his name had already begun to work its spell. All Europe might 
soon be changed again into provinces of France. The Congress awoke 
from its dream of gaiety. It must be for other than for dancing 
measur s. 

That the history of the Congress up to this time had only been a 
merry blank was, however, not universally admitted. Many German 
writers of the time suspected that the feasting was only a veil under 
which the princes hid from their subjects the main objects they had 
in view. It was said by some that the Austrian Minister Metternich, 
the acutest of all his contemporaries, was far too intently pursuing 
an unplatonic flirtation with a beautiful duchess to occupy himself 
with State intrigues. But others maintained that he never lost sight 
of his main purpose, and that he let the duchess merely play the 
part of the dog of Alcibiades. Gérres believed that in these days, 
amid the sounds of tender music, Austria and Prussia were plotting 
the conversion of Napoleon’s old pillage to their own uses. ‘The 
imperial city of Vienna is now,’ he said, ‘an exchange where souls are 
reckoned and weighed out for money.. Providence is enraged with 
our princes for these unholy deeds, and has sent in his anger the 
Man of the Island among them.’ 

Vaster issues than the question of the constitution of Germany 
were pending now that Napoleon had escaped. But to the Germans 
that question of constitution seemed one not only of the manner 
of life, but possibly of life itself. They looked eagerly to their 
assembled princes, and waited breathlessly for the outcome of their 
deliberations. 

The future constitution of Germany was composed in the haste 
that was the natural birth of terror. By one article Austria, Prussia, 
Denmark, the Low Countries, and the so-called Free Towns, agreed to 
form a perpetual league. The object of this league was ‘ security from 
danger both within and beyond the borders of the allied countries.’ 
Another article decided that there should be a Diet formed of seven- 
teen members. These members were to be the delegates of the 
Government of each state. Further, it was stated that there were 
to be in every state of the league representative assemblies. 

The last vague phrase, so often quoted afterwards as the forgotten 
thirteenth article, was a renewal of the old promise held forth in the 
year 1813, when it had been loudly proclaimed that ‘ the allied armies 
offer to the people independence and liberty.’ Liberty meant chiefly 
representative government and a free press. By the new constitution 
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both these were left to the improbable generosjty of individual 
princes. 

Expectation centred in the Congress of Vienna: men longed to know 
whether Germany was to be divided or one. At the Treaty of Kalisch, 
in 1813, a hope had been held out that if a victory were achieved 
there should be a United Germany, with the old Reichsversammlung 
(general council of all the states) and the old liberties. Those 
liberties had indeed been incomplete, but they had contained the 
germs of better things, and they were precious beyond words because 
they were the survivals of the free Teutonia of the earlier days. These 
liberties had perished when Germany split up into little states. Then 
the old constitution had been forgotten, and the new ones meant only 
diverse modes of tyranny. TJ'o the princes of the new divided Germany 
the traditions of freedom would never be quoted with a chance of 
gaining a hearing. But after the Vienna Congress there was a great 
hope that Germany would be one again. The princes had long 
since promised to weld their states together into one indivisible 
Germany with free representative institutions. The little states of 
the South had been hurt but little by the French conquest. The 
deliverance which they sought from the conquest was the deliverance 
from the tyranny of petty princes. Their hope lay in the new coming 
of the empire, which would bring them the freedom of which they 
had been so long despoiled. People had looked, Gérres said, to the 
Congress of Vienna for a regeneration of the empire, with a first chamber 
of prinees and peers and a second chamber of commons. ‘ And instead 
of this unity and this liberty,’ he continued, ‘there has resulted a 
democracy with a demos of courts: a central foree commanded by the 
separate parts: an executive power bereft of all strength.’ 

The new unity was truly of a strange kind. Francis was presi- 
dent of the League, and explained that his office implied merely being 
primus inter paves. When the Diet of the League met in 1816 the 
message of the President was nevertheless waited for with most eager 
interest. Was Germany to be one or to be divided? The answer 
was given by Count Buol-Schauenstein, who represented the Emperor 
Francis. It was enigmatical enough to be ludicrous. ‘ Germany,’ 
he said, ‘is not destined to form one dominion, but it is not desired, 
on the other hand, that its union should be a merely potential league.’ 
Luden, in his Nemesis, which was now a much-read paper, laughed 
at this unity as loudly as Gorres had in the Rheinischer Merkur. 
And he distrusted the Diet; ‘it speaks,’ he said, ‘of the needs of 
the time, and calls every one who tries to point out those needs a 
Jacobin and a disturber of the peace.’ 

Meanwhile the various states were all to fight the question of 
constitutionalism or tyranny. The King of Wiirtemberg, who had 
been a puppet of Napoleon, threatened his Chambers with dissolution 
if they ‘indulged in language contrary to all order,’ which meant, if 
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they ventured to remonstrate with the exécutive for needless 
despotism and heedless extravagance. One year before, Wiirtemberg 
had seemed likely to attain to constitutional government, and had 
been exalted in the Merkur as the home of liberty. In Hanover the 
representative system was for the time set on foot, and Hesse and 
other states witnessed vigorous struggles for constitutional govern- 
ment. 

The chief interest of the time centred in Prussia. It was on the 
22nd of May, 1815, that the King renewed the promise he had made 
at the Congress that Landstinde, or representative assemblies, should 
be held. On the Ist of September a commission was to sit to 
determine the organisation of these assemblies. A representative 
system; said King Frederick William, is manifestly a requirement 
of the time. 

Yet in 1816 there were still no Landstiinde—no representative 
system. It was not wonderful that a feeling of discontent grew daily 
stronger and stronger. That discontent found a clear voice in the 
journal we have already mentioned, Gorres’s Rheinischer Merkur. The 
motto which Gérres—a professor at the University of Berlin—chose for 
the title-page of his journal was‘ De minoribus principes consultant: de 
majoribus omnes; ita tamen ut ea quoque quorum penes plebem 
arbitrium est, apud principes pertractentur.’ And he did not fail to 
remind his readers that these words came from that work of Tacitus 
which treats ‘ De Situ et Moribus Germanorum.’ The ideals on which 
Gorres insisted were, first, a united Germany ; secondly, an emperor at 
the head of it, and, finally, constitutional government. Gédrres said in 
very unmistakeable terms that Prussia had not in any way come up 
to the standard of government which she had promised. His was no 
bitter outery like that of Jacoby fifteen years later, who asked, is it 
for this tyranny that we gave you our best blood to fight the legions 
of France? Gdorres, though an enthusiast, was in tone solemn and 
even pompous. ‘I could wish for Goérres’ own sake,’ said Varnhagen 
in a letter to Rahel, ‘that his style were a little less clumsy. But 
perhaps he has more effect as it is. The Germans like sentences 
which they have to chew a long time, just as the English like half 
raw meat.’ 

The readers of the Merkur continually increased: the Govern- 
ment grew alarmed. Hardenberg warned Gérres not to go too far. 
Let him beware, he said, of stirring up anti-Prussian feelings, nor 
talk too much of the good that would come from restoring the old 
manner of the empire. But Gdrres took no heed of the warning. 
Probably he knew that his paper would soon be stopped, and for that 
very reason wished to make its swan-song as loud and as clear as he 
could. Early in 1816 the royal mandate came—the Rhenish Mer- 
eury must be suppressed. ‘I can go on with my cataloguing work 
again, Jacob Grimm wrote to his brother William; ‘I shan’t have 
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my days filled up as they have been till now in bringing people 
copies of the Merkur. Its career is over; but the work it has done 
will remain.’ 

The Merkur,had been so popular that a loud outcry followed its 
suppression. Frederick William felt that he had lost popularity by 
the act—an act done rather from fear than from malice. He could 
not justify himself by speaking of an impending danger from without 
—the old stock excuse—for there was none, now that: Napoleon had 
been annihilated at Waterloo. Failing all justification he tried to 
comfort the people by the announcement that he was ‘devising a 
plan which would reconcile the jarring claims of liberty of opinion 
and the security of the State.’ In all his life Frederick William never 
learned that truest lesson of statesmanship, that until opinion and its 
expression are free the security the ruler aims at can never possibly 
be attained. 

Meanwhile a new democratic force was gradually growing stronger. 
This force was situated in the universities. Professors and students 
alike were continually contrasting the old glories of united Germany 
with the littleness of the petty States that now took its place, and 
their hearts burned for a renewal of the liberties of the past. But 
soon this longing was to be associated with very different feelings. 
He who praises the past usually praises it at the expense of the time 
in which he lives. If he does not actually decry the present in 
express words, his panegyrics of the past may often be interpreted to 
imply discontent with that which has taken its place. So though in 
the German universities the feeling was probably at first more ‘the 
scholar’s melancholy ’ than anything else—rather the cherishing of 
old memories and a vague hope of their new realisation, than an 
active wish to contend against the things that were—it was easy 
enough for enemies, or quidnunces, or alarmists, to hear in all this a 
note of discontent, even the first cry of a preparing revolution. 
‘You use the word Deutschland as the Jacobins of the French Revo- 
lution used the word humanity,’ said Schmalz, a bitter enemy of the 
young romantic school; ‘you use it to make us forget the oaths 
which we have taken to our princes.’ 

Some years before, certain societies, or Burschenschaften as they 
were called, had been instituted in the universities. The universities 
of the Reformation time had been divided into nationes, and these 
divisions had appeared later as Landsmannschaften—student clubs 
whose purpose of meeting was chiefly if not entirely hilarious. These 
clubs had been found to split the universities up into sets and cliques, 
and other abuses attached to them. Perceiving this, Fichte had 
suggested to the students to found in each university a large club or 
Burschenschaft. Of a Burschenschaft (i.e. young men’s club), each 
student of the university became a member by the mere fact of 
matriculating. Their laws dealt with many matters relating to 
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student life—notably with the rules and etiquette of duelling. Every 
student was bound to observe these laws, and probably did, just as in 
our own day club law is better obeyed than any other. Besides defi- 
nité injunctions and prohibitions, the Burschenschaften set before 
their members many vague ideals, such as chivalry, the Vaterland, 
and the unity and equality of all students in Germany. After the 
Wartburg feast,.a kind of freemasonry bound together all the various 
Burschenschaften. 

Jahn—who was generally called half lovingly and half laughingly 
Old Father Jahn—had instituted Turnvereine, gymnastic societies, 
that is, which were to meet in friendly contest all over Germany 
The Turnvereine seemed to him the best hope for freedom in Ger- 
many, and in his own fantastic words, which were meant, no doubt, to 
be patriotic rather than revolutionary, he declared that ‘from the 
goodly tree of the Turnvereine they must fashion the cradle of 
freedom and the coffin of tyranny.’ 

The growth of such clubs was witnessed by the Governments, and 
especially by that of Berlin, with considerable anxiety. It has often 
seemed incomprehensible that so much real dread on the part of the 
executive should have been thus produced. The Burschenschaften 
and Vereine were, after all, only very indirectly political. Their 
watchwords were of the vaguest kind, their ideals romantic and seen 
but in the far distance. Above all, they were in no way private 
societies ; all that they said or did they shouted loudly to the world 
in the highways and market-places. What, then, was the cause of the 
distrust and alarm which they excited? It was ‘simply this. The 
clubs were organised, and a joint principle and action ran through 
all of them. Besides their social aspects, all the clubs were held 
together by one and the same enthusiasm. That enthusiasm was 
patriotism, and patriotism meant following at all hazards whatever 
might be held to be Deutsch. Let it once be enunciated as a doc- 
trine that any course of action was Deutsch, and there was no saying 
to what length any or all the clubs would go. They might murder 
a government officer; they might set on foot a revolution. No- 
toriety was, of course, ambrosia to the palates of the students; for 
the present there was no absolute ground on which one could attack 
them, but it was obvious to every one that they would lose no 
opportunity of attracting to themselves all possible public attention 
and government reprimand. 

The year 1817 showed small hopes of the fulfilment of the King’s 
promise of constitutional government. Impatience was expressed 
onee and again, and it was asked why the King failed to keep faith 
with the people. A courtly bishop, Egbert by name, was ready with 
a glib and cooing apology for his royal master’s perfidy. ‘It often 
happens,’ he said, ‘that a father overcome with emotion promises 
that to his children which he does not afterwards fulfil, because he 
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sees that such fulfilment would injure them.’ Stourdza and Kotzebue 
were already beginning to repoyt to the Emperor of Russia how a 
revolution was being prepared by the German universities. Schmalz, 
their old enemy, was every day bringing Hardenberg new accusations 
against them. Hardenberg was too wise to pay much attention to 
the wild charges of insurrectionary plots which the fertile brain of 
Schmalz saw in every movement at the universities, but King Frederick 
William, without consulting his minister, saw fit to reward Schmalz’s 
vigilance or imaginativeness by elevation to the ranks of the nobility. 
It was the most disastrously stupid act Frederick William could have 
done. For it attracted to the Government the odium which had 
rested before on Schmalz alone. 

The year 1817 was the three hundredth year that had passed 
since Luther had inveighed against Tetzel. In various parts of 
Germany—even in Roman Catholic districts~-there were festivals 
held in memory of the great reformer, and the students of Jena and 
Weimar determined to combine in one celebration the memories of 
the old victory over Rome and the recent victory over France. 
The 18th of October, the anniversary of the battle of Leipzig, was 
chosen as the day which should have this doubly patriotic meaning. 

Luther had always represented to young Germany much more 
than a merely religious reformer. They recognised in him an illus- 
trious patriot, a veritable German, ein dcht deutscher Mann. 
More than that, they thought of him as the champion of liberty 
and the enemy of oppression and tyranny. There was something 
peculiarly apposite, therefore, in associating his name and memory 
with the manifesto they intended to proclaim to the world at their 
approaching festival of rejoicing. 

The scene of action was to be that old castle at Wartburg, where 
Luther had rested in secure retreat after the Diet of Worms—his 
Patmos, as he had called it. The Government of Weimar thought 
the celebration the outcome of a proper patriotic feeling, and gladly 
gave its consent for the necessary preparations. The Duke of Weimar 
even permitted wood to be cut from his forests for the bonfires that 
were to be lighted to commemorate the victory over Napoleon. 
Eisenach, the little town below Wartburg, was gaily decorated with 
flags which the women in the town had helped to make for the 
patriot students. At the first meeting about five hundred assembled, 
mostly students from Jena, some also from Berlin and other 
universities. 

Among the rest at Wartburg was a youth twenty years old, Sand 
by name, who was to play a too conspicuous figure in the history of a 
later year. He was then a young lay preacher. He had prepared 
for the Wartburg festival a pamphlet which was circulated there, and 
which acquired afterwards an interest beyond its own merits or the 
importance of its occasion. It is manifestly the work of a very 
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young enthusiast—never argumentative, always fanciful and romantic. 
Virtue, knowledge, and Vaterland, «it asserts with some historical 
retrospect and much Biblical quotation, must be the guiding stars 
for young Germany. There must be a general Burschenschaft 
through all Germany, knitted together not by oath but by unity of 
sentiment. There is now darkness in the land: there was darkness 
of old in the days of Luther. And light came not from high places 
then; nor will it now. 

The speeches delivered were of the same vague and mystic tone. 
The students spoke first; professors followed with equally innocent 
remarks. Many of the hearers, tiring probably of this exceedingly 
visionary eloquence, went down from the mountain to bed in Eisenach. 
Suddenly—at least there is nothing to show that the act was in any 
way premeditated—those who remained resolved on a new mode of 
expressing their sentiments. Luther had once made an auto-da-fé 
of the papal bull; they would imitate him and make an auto-da-fé 
of certain writings as hateful to them as that bull had been to Luther. 
With the intolerance not unnatural to young reformers, certain books 
which had attempted to decry the ludicrous anti-Gallic prejudices of 
the time, and one which had sought to show that German Jews were 
entitled to civic rights, and were Germans though Jews, were thrown 
amongst the first to the bonfire. The writings of Janke and Kamptz, 
who had persistently denounced the universities, followed soon; 
Kotzebue’s history of Germany was tossed into the fire amid loud 
hurrahs and shouts of pereat, pereat; and enthusiasm reached its 
summit when that book of Schmalz,? which had earned for its writer 
the patent of nobility, was thrown into the middle of the flames. 
The pereat resounded again and again, and a strange pot-house lyric 
was chanted as Schmalz’s work crackled in the bonfire : 


Now to Schmala’s rascal sheets 
Cry pereat as well : 

Here goes with three times pereat, 
And off they go to hell. 


The auto-da-/é ended the first day’s proceedings. The second and 
last was spent in vowing eternal adherence to the Burschenschaft, 
and in giving mutual promises to spread its principles. One link 
was to connect all the Burschenschaften, which were to form together 
the ‘ Allgemeine Burschenschaft ’ through all Germany. All through 
the feast its religious character was not overlooked. It had com- 
menced with the choral singing of a hymn: it ended by the students 
taking communion. 

The real political significance of such a strange medley of 


2 This book, which I have not been able to procure, seems to have contained 
accusations against the universities and students of the same kind as Stourdza’s 
pamphlet which is quoted below. 
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religious and patriotic feeling with the rowdyism, always natural to 
young men of strong digestion assembling together, was clearly very 
small. Had no notice been taken by those in authority of the Wart- 
burg festival, its fanciful follies would soon have been universally 
forgotten. But the childish rage of the authors whose works had 
been burnt in the festival led them to imagine that there lay in that 
auto-da-fé the germs of a revolution. Reigns of terror, communism, 
the guillotine—all these they developed with true German ingenuity 
from the speeches and bonfire at Wartburg. 

In Prussia there was great alarm. In Berlin a festival not unlike 
the Wartburg had been held. Old German dresses had been worn 
there—did that mean discontent with existing things? Were the 
patriotic speeches delivered really insurrectionary outcries ? 

And Prussia was not alone in her terror. Letters to the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar poured in from Austria, France, and Russia, assuring 
him that danger was near now that democracy sounded loud and 
unashamed in Saxe-Weimar. Borne said, some years afterwards, that 
the sovereigns of the large states foresaw a democratic deluge about 
to descend over Europe, and so tried to make Noah’s arks, so that 
they themselves and their beasts might be safe. 

Carl August, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, was a man of strange 
vacillation. After being for years the friend of Goethe, he and 
Goethe had parted company because Carl August had wished 
the stage to be given up to the antics of a performing poodle 
instead of to Goethe’s plays. Though he had once inclined to 
Liberalism, the representatives of the Courts of Vienna, Berlin, Paris, 
and St. Petersburg soon dissuaded him from his wiser purposes. 
They urged him to investigate every detail that concerned the Wart- 
burg festival, and he consented, and made the investigation. Further, 
he required that the names of all the professors who had taken part 
in it should be reported to him. He instituted a censorship over the 
press, and he strangled at its birth a journal issued by the Jena 
Burschenschaft. The Burschenschaft itself he regarded with much 
uneasiness, and the students becoming aware of this wrote to the 
Duke explaining that it advocated no principles hostile to law and 
order, but that nevertheless, in deference to the obvious wishes of his 
Highness, it would by its own deed dissolve. 

All this was not enough, however, to pacify the fears of the Great 
Powers. Austria and Prussia each sent trusty agents, who were to 
report precisely on the ‘feeling’ in Weimar. The Emperor of 
Russia went further. Not satisfied with sending Stourdza, who was 
to supply him with all information as to the growth of the hated 
Liberal doctrines, he sent Kotzebue to oppose them at Weimar by 
means of a paper whose tone was what its friends called constitutional 
and its enemies reactionary. 

Alexander of Russia had, when he ascended the throne, inclined 
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to Liberal doctrines. But out of these his courtiers had scared him 
by continual prophecies of coming rebellion.* A singular woman, 
Von Kriidener by name, who had found her earlier amusement in 
adultery and her later diversion in religion, had persuaded Alexander 
that he was the elect of the Supreme and the Prince of Peace. And 
Alexander, by the help of some obscure passages in the book of 
Daniel, had discovered that he and some other European monarchs 
were to form an alliance to keep peace over all Europe. The first 
requisite for such peace seemed to him to be the stifling of all expres- 
sion of public opinion. 

The princes, indeed, thought that the progress of the world would 
go on or lag at their own good pleasure. Hardenberg, wiser than his 
master, had, shortly after the Wartburg festival, received a deputation 
(with Gérres at the head of it) from the Rhine Provinces, and listened 
with sympathy to their eager demands for a representative govern- 
ment. He promised it should soon be forthcoming. But Frederick 
William was exceedingly angry at this, and declared early in the 
spring of 1818 that representative government would be inaugurated 
when he chose, and not earlier. A wit, referring to this act of 
Frederick and to others like it, quoted the story of the courtier who, 
when asked by Louis the Fourteenth when his wife would be confined, 
answered, ‘ Quand il plaira 4 votre majesté.’ The German princes 
thought they could choose what day the pregnant times should 
bring forth. 

A Congress of the four Powers—Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
France—was hastily summoned to Aix-la-Chapelle. Its avowed 
object was to consider the removal of German troops from French 
soil. Its real purpose was no doubt to take counsel how to oppose 
democracy. ‘From the time of this Conference,’ says a modern 
German writer, ‘there began a systematic and united effort on the 
part of the princes to oppose all movements towards freedom.’ ‘The 
object of the meeting at Aix,’ said Gorres, ‘ is to put the world-clock 
three hours back.’ 

At the Congress Alexander produced and read the reports which 
his agents Stourdza and Kotzebue had sent him about the condition 
of Germany. Stourdza, after vague remarks about the confused 
state of religious doctrine in Germany, and the aid this gave to the 
propagation of revolutionary teaching, proceeds to an attack on the 
universities, which seemed to him the birth-place of all the abhorred 
notions of unity and liberty. The nature of Stourdza’s pamphlet 
may be easily gathered from a brief quotation: ‘ What are the uni- 
versities? Gothic remains of the Middle Ages, irreconcileable with 
the institutions and needs of our own century. They confuse our 
youth; they mislead public opinion. They are archives of all the 


3 Dr. Wallace has shown that there were no doubt in Russia at this time certain 
secret political societies which in some measure justified alarm. 
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errors of centuries; they beget anew and perpetuate the false theories 
of the past.’ 

The students showed their indignation at this in the orthodox 
German-student fashion, by challenging Stourdza to fight a duel. 
Stourdza, then a resident in Weimar, fled in terror to Dresden. 
Trembling like a very Andrew Aguecheek at the thought of swords, 
he wrote to the students at Jena to assure them that what he had done, 
what he had written—nay, what he had thought—had been done, 
written, and thought at the command of the Emperor, his master. 

Alexander's second agent, Kotzebue, was no less bitter than 
Stourdza in his attacks on the universities. The journal which, as 
we have said, he published at Weimar to further the purposes of the 
allied monarchs, contained political reviews, and in writing these he 
allowed his fancy as ample scope as he did in the composition of those 
melodramas by which his name is still generally recollected. ‘A young 
man sent to a German university,’ he wrote once, ‘is like a bottle 
thrown overboard by shipwrecked sailors. He is hurled from rock to 
rock. Dangers in the shape of Turnvereine, Burschenschaften, and 
other similar associations beset him everywhere. And, to make 
things still worse, ignorant professors tell him that it is his duty to 
reform his country.’ 

A loud outburst of indignation arose from the students. They 
had been accused again and again of hiding revolutionary feelings 


under cover of patriotic expressions. This accusation had at first, as 


we have seen, very little truth. But the fact that the accusation 
was levelled against them by foreign emissaries made it, strangely 
but not unnaturally, truer and truer every day. Who are our 
accusers? said the students. The foreigner. From the foreigner 
come these lies; from the foreigner come these attempts to tyrannise 
over us. Curses upon the foreigner, and upon those who listen to 
his counsels, and seek to make the Fatherland the seat of a new op- 
pression! Who is it that listens to him? The Governments of 
Austria and Prussia. Are they worthy, then, to hold high place in 
the affection and reverence of the true German ? 

Murmurs of this kind grew daily more loud and frequent ; and 
so it came about that the love of the Vaterland grew gradually more 
and more nearly akin to a feeling of distrust and even hatred of the 
two Powers which were now usurping dominion over all Germany, and 
setting at nought the old patriotic traditions of good government 
and freedom. 

It will be well worth while here to recapitulate briefly the ways 
in which the feeling for nationality and the desire for constitutional 
government acted and reacted upon one another in the period of 
German history which we have now considered. It was the feeling 
of nationality which was used in the first instance to goad the 
Germans on to fight against the French. The feeling of nationality 
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alone being found to be a motive not sufficiently strong, the princes 
joined to their exhortations to patriotism the promise of constitu- 
tional government. In some minds patriotism and desire for such 
government had been one from the first, from a recollection that 
historic Germany meant the memory of freedom. These few minds, 
minds of savants like Gorres, had in brief space inspired the many 
with like doctrines. By their repeated passionate declarations they 
brought the whole people to believe that the attainment of a united 
Fatherland was a first and a necessary step to the realisation, or 
rather to the renewal, of liberty in Germany. Then came the attacks 
on this party of constitutional government and progress. These 
attacks emanated chiefly from foreigners. This made the doctrine 
that what was really German was really on the side of freedom more 
clear, simply from the reason—a very illogical one, but one easy and 
natural for the average mind to grasp—that the foreign influence 
meant the growth of tyranny and the incitement of German princes 
to inquisitorial and despotic rule. 

What decisions the Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle arrived at seems 
not to be very clear. But it was the manifest determination of the 
princes to watch and combat the progress of liberal opinions. And 
this determination was easily traced to the influence of Russia and 
the writings of Stourdza and Kotzebue. 

We have seen already how the students had attempted to revenge 
themselves on Stourdza. Their rage against Kotzebue was as great, 
and the retribution that was to fall on him is the beginning of a 
weighty chapter in the history of Germany. The intense interest 
created by his fate at the time justifies devoting some space to an 
account of the peculiar circumstances attending it. 

I have mentioned how, on the occasion of the Wartburg festival, a 
pamphlet was written by a young man named Charles Louis Sand. 
Sand was born in the year 1797. He had studied at the Universities 
of Erlangen, Tiibingen, and Jena. In his earliest youth a terrible 
accident had spread over all his thoughts a dark shade which they 
never afterwards lost. One of his fellow-students at Jena, swimming 
by his side, had been carried away by the current and drowned. 
Sand’s life had been devout before; the image of death being 
brought so closely and terribly before his eyes deepened his religious 
fervour. He became a lay preacher. His themes were the themes 
usual to young preachers—the danger of sin, the terror of the end 
and the hereafter, the abnegation of the joys of the world for the 
spiritual life. His sermons were always effective. Besides being 
eloquent, he was young and beautiful. He had long brown curls, 
eyes tender as a woman’s, and gentle lips always trembling with 
emotion. His life had been simple and perfectly pure, and he spoke 
with the agitation and eagerness that could only come from the 
most fervent belief. His diary, quoted in a biography published by 
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some of his friends soon after his death, contains many phrases like 
these: ‘Oh my God, how I yearn for Thee, for nothing but to come 
nearer to Thee!’ But side by side with these are passionate longings 
for the return of the old glories of the Vaterland and wild outcries 
against the foreign influence which was poisoning the mainsprings of 
the beloved German national life. 

We have seen what he wrote on the occasion of the Wartburg 
festival, Those vague utterances were followed by less ambiguous 
phrases. About fifteen months after that event we find in his diary 
the following entry :— 

December 31st, 1818.—I pass the last day of the year in most earnest and 
solemn thoughts. I am resigned at the thought that the Christmas I have just 
passed will be my last. If our endeavours are to have any issue at all, if the cause 
of humanity is to prosper in our Fatherland, if all the past is not to be forgotten 
for ever and the old inspiration is to rise and glow again, then that wretched traitor 
who is called A. V. K. must die. Till I have done it, I can have no rest. 


Words like these, written long before the crime itself was committed, 
seem to prove conclusively that Sand was certainly not mad. The 
substitution of initials for the full name of Kotzebue points most 
definitely to sanity. 

One day when Sand was sitting alone a friend came into the 
room. Sand, leaving the book he was reading, ran up to his friend 
and struck at his face. His friend put up his hands to ward off the 
blow. Then Sand struck him on the chest. His friend, utterly 
amazed, asked what might be the meaning of all this nonsense. 
‘You see,’ Sand answered with his usual gentle voice, ‘that is the 
way to killa man. You just make a feint at his face, and then he 
covers it with his hands. This leaves his breast bare for the real 
blow.’ Both laughed heartily at what seemed only a joke. But his 
friend was probably unaware that Sand had been for some time at- 
tending dissection lectures at the hospital to learn precisely the 
position of the heart. 

No one had any suspicion of his purpose when he set out on foot 
from Jena to Mannheim. He was a fortnight on the road, and when 
he arrived at Mannheim he went at once to the house where Kotzebue 
was staying. Kotzebue was not within, and Sand, who gave a wrong 
name and stated that he was a countryman of Kotzebue’s, was told 
to come again at five o’clock. When he returned, punctual to the 
moment, he was at once admitted into Kotzebue’s presence. They were 
alone together, and what took place is only to be gathered from the 
subsequent statements of Sand. These statements are variously 
reported. It is clear, however, that the words spoken by either were 
few before Sand, exclaiming, ‘ Here, betrayer of the Vuterland!’ 
stabbed Kotzebue several times with a poniard. It had originally 
been his design to flee to France as soon as he had struck the blow. 
But he was diverted from his purpose. A tiny child four years old 
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came running into the room, and seeing its father bleeding upon the 
floor, burst into an agony of tears.. That kind of reaction which is 
common with men of the excitable and poetic nature instantly came 
over Sand. The sight of the terror and grief of the child overpowered 
him. Clasping his dagger again, he plunged it into his own breast. 
He felt, he said afterwards, that he owed this as atonement to the 
weeping child. 

Then he ran forth into the street. There had been visitors at 
the time with Kotzebue’s wife; they had now learned what had 
happened. Throwing open the windows the terrified women screamed 
to the people below to stop the murderer. A crowd surrounded 
Sand in a moment. He fell upon his knees, and with the word 
* Vaterland ’ on his lips stabbed himself a second time. 

He was borne away to the hospital with the dagger still fixed in his 
breast. When his wounds were examined it was found that his life 
was in the utmost danger. Everything was done to restore him ; he 
was tended for months by nurses and doctors with the utmost care. 
For justice was, if possible, not to be deprived of her victim. 

He who attempts assassination as a cure for tyranny is certain to 
meet with passionate panegyric and the bitterest obloquy. The 
wiser few will only think with laughter or tears of the strange 
shortsightedness of youth which believes that there can be in one 
dagger-thrust a panacea for bad government and oppression. But 
the many invariably on such occasions either refuse to recognise any 
moral wrong in what seems to them as honourable as killing a foe 
on the battle-field, or, rushing to the other extreme, deny that there 
is any difference between such an act and a murder committed from 
selfish malice. 

The crime was of course the occasion of feverish excitement in all 
Germany. The fame of Kotzebue, the youth and beauty of his 
assailant, and the fact of his lying between life and death at the 
hospital—all these made the whole seem to be the chapter of some 
weird romance. The hospital was beset every day by hundreds of 
persons who wished to see the chief actor in the scene. If they were 
refused admission, could they not be told what he was saying? But 
nurses and doctors were all bound on oath to reveal nothing. 

His wound, though most serious, proved not to be mortal. It 
was evident at least that he would linger on for some time. The 
Prussian Government was determined to find out, if possible, what 
accomplices he had. Was Sand’s act really the final outcome of a 
conspiracy that had centre in all the universities? Was he obeying 
the dictates of some Turnverein or Burschenschaft ? Every one was 
ready with a new suggestion; the Government was to beware of 
dangers lurking in one place, or of assassins hiding in another. 

When the news was brought to Hardenberg he felt that there 
was an end to all efforts towards progress. The Constitution, he said, 
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is now impossible. Frederick William was only too pleased to listen 
to any alarmist who spoke of State dangers. And the alarmists had a 
tangible argument to build on when, three months later, an attempt 
was made on the life of a Nassau minister, Von Jbel, by a young 
apothecary named Loening. 

An inquisitorial commission daily visited Sand in the hospital at 
Mannheim. A member of this inquisition (for so it called itself), 
named Hohnhorst, has published an account of its proceedings. Sand 
was asked the most trivial questions: Had he ever joined in Jahn’s 
tourneys ? to what Burschenschaft had he belonged ? had he ever sung 
a certain republican song—had he, if he had not sung it himself, 
ever heard it sung by any one else ? When he was asked what accom- 
plice he had, he invariably answered, None. He had done the deed 
because it had seemed right to him to doit; he had thought it 
necessary for the Fatherland that Kotzebue should die. Nothing was 
discovered, simply because there was nothing to discover.‘ 

Sand was executed nearly a year after the murder had been com- 
mitted. The popular sympathy was deeply aroused for the beautiful 
youth who had been restored to life only to be given over to a public 
death. He met his fate with great firmness. He had been forbidden 
to address the crowd round the scaffold, but just before his death he 
said in low tones, clearly heard in the midst of the horrible silence : 
‘I call God to witness that I die for Germany to be free.’ 

But freedom never seemed further from Germany than now. 
Metternich was determined to use the agitation which the murder of 
Kotzebue had created in Germany to further the devices nearest to 
his heart. It was easy enough for him to work on the imagination 
of Frederick William, and to persuade him that revolution was abso- 
lutely impending, and that it could only be averted by the most 
strenuous and unhesitating ‘ precautions.’ At Metternich’s sugges- 
tion a congress of German ministers met at Carlsbad (September 
1819). 

Then were passed those celebrated Carlsbad Decrees of which 
it was said in England at the time, ‘They take much care of the 
securities of the princes, but none of the liberties of the people.’ 
One decree ordered that a censor appointed by government should 
reside at every university to control the Burschenschaften there, 
to watch the instruction given, and to dismiss immediately any 
professor whose teaching (in the opinion of the censor) might be 
injurious to the government. Another empowered a royal commis- 
sion, which was at once to commence its sittings at Mayence, to 
examine and punish any persons who might be suspected of having 


4 Should a full account of the trial of Nobiling be published, it would be in- 
teresting to compare the investigation with that one which Hohnhorst has described. 
I may mention here that the present paper was written some time before either 
of the recent attempts on the life of the Emperor William. 
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used seditious language against the government. A third decree 
determined that a strict supervision must be exercised over the press, 
and that no pamphlet or journal must be published or sold, under 
heavy penalty, till it had been duly approved. 

The fate that befell a great man whom we have often mentioned 
before—Gérres, the Berlin Professor—is sufficiently typical of the 
manner of the government that was now to be the lot of the German 
people. Books of a certain size could be published without previous 
inspection by the Censor of the Press, so Gérres published such a book. 
It was called Germany and the Revolution.’ It reviewed the course 
of events since 1815, and prophesied that the present state of oppres- 
sion could only end in a revolution. Despite its length,. and its 
ponderous and crabbed style, the book was read with eager interest. 
Frederick William, in a frenzy of rage, ordered the arrest of Gdorres 
and the seizure of all his papers. ‘ Notwithstanding the fact that 
Géorres derives from the liberality of the State a salary of 1,800 rix 
dollars, he has dared,’ said the exasperated King, ‘by audacious 
censure of governmental measures, to fill the people with discontent 
and rage.’ The book was suppressed, and the papers of Gdrres were 
seized, but he himself escaped by speedy flight, and found shelter in 
France. 

The inquisition at Mayence ordered every day new arrests and 
new imprisonments. ‘ Old Father Jahn’ was one of the first victims. 
No justification or explanation was listened to. Houses were violently 
entered everywhere. Private correspondence was examined; when 
letters were discovered which expressed dismay at the new tyranny, 
the writers were instantly, and often severely, punished. To have 
been heard singing a patriotic song, to have been seen wearing the 
old German colours, were crimes that could be punished with many 
months’ imprisonment. No man was safe. Every one knew that his 
home might be ransacked the next day by the inquisitors of the 
government, and that he himself might, on the most childish and 
frivolous pretext, be dragged away to be incarcerated for months or 
even for years, virtually untried and unheard, and with no possibility 
of appeal. 

Such was the effect of the Carlsbad Decrees. What could result 
from such fierce and relentless tyranny? We shall see in another 
paper how it moved even German indifference at length to rise and 


mutiny. 
LEonARD A. MONTEFIORE. 


5 The interest created by the book and by the fate of its author was so great at the 
time that it was found worth while to publish a translation of it in England. 
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NOTE. 


Authorities. 


1, NewspapErs.— Times; Morning Chronicle; Allgemeine Zeitung; Girres’s 
Rheinischer Merkur; Luden’s Nemesis; Oken’s Isis; Kotzebue’s Literarisches 
Wochenblatt. 

2. Memorrs, Etc.—Hardenberg; Stein; Varnhagen; Gentz; Gérres; Luden. 

3. SevErRAL Histories oF GERMANY SINCE 1815.—Bulle; Biichner; Von 
Hagen. 

The episode of Kotzebue’s death and details of Sand’s life are to be found in 
the works quoted before, and in an anonymous account of the murder printed in 
London in the year 1819. 

The history of the university clubs is partly to be found in Haupt’s book, called 
Landsmannschaften und Burschenschaften, while Stourdza’s pamphlet quoted above 
supplies other details. The writings of Heine and Bérne give many suggestions 
of the state of feeling in Germany in 1815-19. 

I am indebted also to many German friends for invaluable suggestions. 


L. A. M. 
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SENIOR'S ‘CONVERSATIONS: 


In the month of December 1860, Count Cavour, after speaking very 
highly of the late Mr. Senior, added: ‘ But since he has taken to 
keeping a kind of journal, he has neglected more serious things.’ 
The remark, which was made to the present writer, struck him as 
showing how little the great Italo-Genevese, whose personal acquaint- 
ance with England was much slighter than many people suppose, 
really knew about us and our deficiencies. Mr. Senior was no doubt 
an excellent political economist, and served the public well in many 
ways, but the other things which he did were things which many 
could do well, whereas no man of his generation evinced any aptitude 
for keeping up a constant connection between the most intelligent 
portion of French and English society, by carefully reporting the 
conversations of the first for the benefit of the second. His manu- 
script journals remained, during his life, in what our neighbours call 
a demi-jour de publicité, but none the less did they exercise con- 
siderable influence in forming the opinions of persons who could give 
effect to their opinions. Since Mr. Senior’s death, his journals have 
for the most part reposed upon their shelves, and sufficient changes 
have occurred to entitle his daughter to lay a small portion of the 
valuable materials which she possesses before a wider public. A few 
years hence many conversations may see the light, which it would 
not now be proper to publish ; but what is at present given to us is 
so interesting that it may well afford occupation to the reader for 
some time to come. 

It has often been said by persons who had access to Mr. Senior’s 
journals, that their value was much diminished by the fact that his 
foreign friends knew that their conversation would be reported, and 
by their having an opportunity of correcting the manuscript before 
it was circulated. That is true to some extent, but not to a very 
great extent. Most men usually say what they think, only putting 
on a mask occasionally, and having heard many of the people whom 
Mr. Senior used to see, talk, on many occasions, when they were 
perfectly at their ease, I can affirm that he very well represented the 
general drift of what they were in the habit of saying. A better 
founded criticism is that of some other persons, who point out that 
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Mr. Senior had little dramatic power, and that all the sayings of his 
friends have passed through the alembic of his own mind, thereby 
losing a good deal in point and brilliancy. That is true enough, 
but Mr. Senior’s object in recording the conversations which he heard 
was rather political than literary, and it is as a contribution to 
political history that the book, of which I am about to speak, should 
be regarded. 

One of the most important parts of it, and the first to which I 
shall call attention, consists of a series of lectures, ‘ privatissima’ as 
they would have been called in Berlin, delivered by M. Thiers upon 
his own history, of which Mr. Senior gives the following account :— 


London, March 8, 1852.—During the last two months I have seen much of 
M. Thiers. Allusions are often made to his political life, and he is so disgusted at 
my ignorance that at last he has undertaken this part of my historical, or rather 
biographical, education. He thinks that in nine or ten conversations he can give 
me an outline of it, and of course I am delighted to hear a very interesting story 
from a very accomplished narrator.' 


Under the date of November 30, 1852, we have the following entry, 
which may be taken as a satisfactory indication that Mr. Senior had 
succeeded in throwing accurately upon paper the views of the illus- 
trious lecturer. 


I called on M. Thiers at eight this morning. 

Lady Ashburton had read to him in French the beginning of my report of our 
conversations in the spring; about, he thought, fifty pages. He admitted its 
general accuracy. 

Thiers: There are some few things that require correction, not because they 
are important in themselves, but because, the report having passed through my 
hands, I become responsible for what I am made to say, and inaccuracies in slight 
points, which would be immaterial if you alone had to answer for them, ought not 
to be passed over by me.? 


We will first look at the evidence which is furnished to us of 
M. Thiers’ ideas of the duties of an administrator. Would it be easy 
to conceive a higher standard than that which he lays down in the 


following passage ? 


Thiers : When Iwas preparing for war in 1840, I sat every day for eight hours 
with the Ministers of War, of Marine, and of the Interior. I always began by 
ascertaining the state of execution of our previous determinations. I never 
trusted to any assurances if better evidence could be produced. If I was told that 
letters had been despatched, I required a certificate from the clerk who had posted 
them or delivered them to the courier. If answers had been received, I required 
their production. I punished inexorably every negligence, and even every delay. 
I kept my colleagues and my bureaux at work all day, and almost all night. We 
were all of us half-killed. Such a tension of mind wearies more than the hardest 
bodily work. At night my servants undressed me, took me by the feet and 
shoulders, and placed me in my bed, and I lay there like a corpse till the morning. 
Even my dreams, when I dreamt, were administrative. To do all this, a man must 


1 Vol. i. p. 1. 2 Vol. i. p. 126, 
VoL. IV.—No. 18. R 
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have an iron will, an iron body, and, what is rarer than either, indifference to the 
likes and dislikes of those about him, for he is sure to be hated; there is only 
one exception, and that is in the caseof a general. A good military administrator 
is the idol of his troops, because they feel that their comfort and even their safety 
is the result of his care and of his energy; he is their providence. But the labours 

" of the civilian are unknown to those who profit by them. The sailors at Toulon 
did not know that it was owing to me that their ships were well stored and 
victualled.* 


There spoke the man of untiring energy who in extreme old age 
rushed round Europe to try to find allies for France; but in the 
next few extracts, in which M. Thiers exhibits himself not as an 
administrator, but as a statesman, we shall see the victim of his own 
evil teaching, the anti-international man, who asked, quite in good 
faith, on that celebrated journey, ‘ Against whom are you making 
war in France?’ and received from the great German historian to 
whom he put the question, the terrible answer, ‘ Against Louis the 
Fourteenth !’ 

If there ever was a cause which should have commanded the 
sympathies of all intelligent and all generous minds, it was that of 
the Spanish revolutionists of 1820. They had risen against the very 
worst of tyrants, and they had conducted themselves with great 
moderation. If there was a nation in the world on which they had 
a claim, it was France. And here is the cynical account which a soi- 
disant liberal Frenchman, thirty years after the event, gives of his 
share in the disgraceful expedition of the Duc d’Angouléme, without 
being able to plead for his conduct the slightest tincture of religious 
sympathy with the clerical party, or any regard for the Bourbon 
family on either side of the Pyrenees :— 


In 1822 I was a young man, very poor, supporting myself by writing in the 
Constitutionnel. Mignet was one of my collaborateurs; La Fayette and Manuel 
were the political men whom I most consulted. The Spanish expedition was 
proposed—the expedition with respect to which your Canning came forward in 
the character of Aolus and threatened to scatter the invaders by enchaining the 
tempests. La Fayette and Manuel declared that the expedition ought to fail and 
would fail; that a French army would not march to prevent an independent 
nation from shaking off an intolerable tyranny ; and that, if it did attempt such an 
enormity, the Spanish nation would rise en masse and destroy it, as it had destroyed 
the more formidable invasions of Napoleon. 

I maintained that the government in sending the expedition acted wisely, both 
for the interests of the throne and the interests of the nation ; that it was essential 
to the safety of France that Spain should be under her control; that if Spain con- 
tinued constitutional—that is to say, if the feelings of the people were to influence 
her policy—the antipathy of the Spaniards towards the French would make her a 
rival or an enemy instead of an ally; that it was the duty, therefore, of every 
French government to put down every Spanish constitution ; that the expedition, 
instead of being opposed, would be popular with the army, to which it offered both 
fame and revenge; that it would meet with no serious resistance in Spain, and 
would establish the Bourbon throne by giving to it the prestige of political success 


* Vol. i. p. 136, 
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and military glory. And I offered to ascertain the feelings of the troops then 
forming what was called the sanitary cordon—and that afterwards became the 
invading army—by travelling to the Pyrenees and mixing with the officers and 
men in their tents and cantonments. 

My offer was accépted, and I traversed the whole line from Perpignan to 
Bayonne. I found both officers and men in the disposition which I expected— 
delighted with the prospect of a campaign and amused by the néaiserie of those 
who thought that any ideas of liberty, or of international law, or of moral re- 
sponsibility, would prevent their marching wherever they were ordered. 

Talleyrand heard of my mission and of its results, and wished to see me. I 
was presented to him at M. Lafitte’s; he joined, or professed to join, in La Fayette’s 
fears of a formidable Spanish resistance. He said—what, by the bye, was not true— 
that he had always dissuaded Napoleon’s invasion, and had predicted its failure ; 
and he added that he fully expected a similar result now. 

I said that the Spaniards would not resist this invasion precisely because they 
had resisted the former one, that they now knew by experience what it was to 
fight a disciplined army with guerillas, and that no mere political objects would 
induce them to suffer again the miseries of insurrectionary war. It was on this 
occasion that I said: ‘L’Espagne est une Vendée éteinte,’ un mot qui fit fortune. 
This conversation was an era in my political life. It procured for me the intimacy 
of Talleyrand, and, what was of more importance to me, the principal direction of 
the Constttutionnel, then the greatest political organ in France. 


If this frank avowal should obtain for the speaker the hatred of all 
good Spaniards, the next extract which I shall make should be equally 
serviceable to the memory of M. Thiers in Italy. 


In a conversation on the subject of the expedition to put down 
the Roman Republic, a transaction hardly less infamous than the 
expedition of twenty-six years before into Spain, M. Thiers observed 
to Mr. Senior, who had just returned from Rome :— 


I do not believe a word that was told you by any Roman. No Italian is to be 
trusted—least of allan Italian Liberal. ... It was not for the sake of the 
Roman people, it was not for the sake of the Pope, it was not for the sake of 
Catholicism, that we went to Rome. It was for the sake of France; it was to 
plant the French flag on the Castle of St. Angelo; it was to maintain our right to 
have one half of Italy if Austria seized the other. Rather than see the Austrian 
eagle on the flagstaff that rises above the Tiber, I would destroy a hundred con- 
stitutions and a hundred religions. I repeat, therefore, that we, the planners of 
the Roman expedition, acted as statesmen. 


His radically wrong conceptions of the causes of national greatness 
are well shown in the next passage which I shall quote, a passage 
which will, however, appear to our own Chauvins to be ‘ written 
reason :’"— 


France has hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years before her. If her ambition 
deserts her, if she thinks of nothing but peace and wealth, if she surrenders to 
others the first place in influence and in arms, and desires merely to be at the head 
of literature, and art, and civilisation, she will not long preserve that advantage. 
Military and political superiority carries with it every other pre-eminence. 

Three hundred years ago the first power in Europe was Spain. The conse- 
quence was that her literature, her habits, and her language were everywhere 
diffused and copied, She lost her political greatness, and every other greatness 
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fell with it. Venice, as long as she was a great naval power, was the queen of 
Italian art. She produced no Titians after she ceased to rule the Adriatic. When 
France is no longer feared she will no longer be admired. When Paris is no 
longer ‘1a ville diabolique,’ from which eruptions containing a great deal that is 
good, but perhaps more that is bad, flow over Europe, Madame Barenne will no 
longer be able to make Mrs. Senior and Madame Thiers pay for a cap three times 
what it is worth. Fashion will fly after power; not to the Thames—for you will 
not be our heirs—but to the Neva.* 


France has for seven years been acting on the opposite principle, 
dragging with her through much of that time her Old Man of the 
Sea, from whom she was only relieved in 1877. Never has she had 
such a period of prosperity. The only blot on it has been the waste 
of money in absurd and exaggerated military preparation, which will 
either be simply thrown away or will entail a renewal of calamity. 
The following extract from a conversation of 1860 shows the 
speaker’s prescience and knowledge of what was going on beyond the 


Rhine. 


Thiers: I cannot understand the Prussian system. From 18,000,000 of popu- 
lation they are raising 500,000 soldiers. It is as if with our 36,000,000 we had 
1,000,000 soldiers. They are ruining their finances, ruining their industry, and their 
great army will be a bad one. I fear that Prussia is on the eve of a great disaster. 
We have made an important improvement in our military system. We have 
supplied every depét with clothes and shoes on the largest war footing, and they 
are to be constantly kept complete and ready.® 


My next quotation will exhibit at once M. Thiers’ courage, clever- 
ness, and want of scruple. He is narrating his share in the unwise 
attempt at restricting the suffrage, which so much helped the con- 
spirators of the 2nd of December. 


Thiers: My plan was received with great favour; but doubts were suggested 
as to its practicability. Would the people bear it? Changarnier, whom we called 
to our councils, answered for one of two things—either the submission of the 
people, which he thought probable, or their being crushed by the force at his 
command if they resisted. Would the Assembly pass it? Would they venture 
to legislate for the express purpose of excluding the poor? ‘The Gauche,’ I 
answered, ‘if it consisted of men of parliamentary habits, and was under good 
leadership, would certainly be able to prevent its passing. But we will say that 
our object is to exclude, not les classes pauvres, but la vile multitude. These words 
will drive the Montagne mad ; they will frighten all the moderate party out of their 
wits, and we shal] pass the law in a storm,’ ‘And who,’ they replied, ‘ will devote 
himself to the furious, unforgiving hatred of the Rouges by calling them ‘la vile 
multitude’? ‘That,’ I said, ‘I take on myself ® 


M. Thiers’ views on free trade are so well known that it is not 
worth while to restate them ; but they crop up from time to time in 
these conversations, and remind the reader that his influence was 
almost exclusively for evil, as well on the strength of France as on 
the uses to which she put her strength. 








‘ Vol. i. p. 167. ® Vol. ii. p. 326, * Vol. i. pp. 76-7. 
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Many of those to whom he was familiar as a parliamentary 
speaker, administrator, and statesman, are not aware that he had 
given great attention to art, and many who know that fact do not 
know the remarkable conclusions at which he had arrived. How 
much the world lost by his not being able to devote his whole 
strength to this subject, may be gathered from the following observa- 
tions : 


Senior: Do you put France as high in art as in science and in arms? 

Thiers : Certainly I do, with the exception of painting, in which we are 
nothing. Where is there Gothic architecture like that of our cathedrals? Where 
is there a classical building equal to the facade of the Louvre ? 

Senior: What think you of the facade of the great temple of Peestum ? 

Thiers: That is a glorious monument, but not equal to the Louvre. If we go 
to the arts which depend on language, where is there eloquence like that of 
Bossuet? Where is there a depth of intelligence like that of Moliére? Where is 
there poetry like that of Racine? The choruses of Esther and Athalie are to all 
other compositions like a Raphael Virgin to one of Guercino or Guido. 

Senior : Do you put Racine above Shakespeare ? 

Thiers: I cannot compare him with Shakespeare, whom I read only in trans- 
lations; but I put him above Homer; I put him above Virgil, whom he most 
resembles ; I put him, in short, above all that I know. 


Such are a few of the passages which throw light on the darker 
side of the man whom all France lately delighted to honour, honour- 
ing thereby much that is bad in her past, but honouring also the 
daring, versatility, resource, abundance, and brightness which are 
amongst her many virtues. 

The future historian will in all likelihood pronounce much the 
same verdict on M. Thiers’ character and life which Mr. Carlyle long 
ago pronounced on the earlier of his great works :— 


It has, for these last seven or eight years, a wide or even high reputation ; 
which latter it is as far as possible from meriting. A superficial air of order, of 
clearness, calm candour, is spread over the work; but inwardly it is waste, in- 
organic ; no human head that honestly tries can conceive the French Revolution 
so. A critic of our acquaintance undertook, by way of bet, to find four errors per 
hour in Thiers: he won amply on the first trial or two. And yet readers (we 
must add), taking all this along with them, may peruse Thiers with comfort in 
certain circumstances—nay, even with profit; for he is a brisk man of his sort, 
and does tell you much, if you knew nothing.’ 


The most interesting thing in the whole series of conversations 
with M. Thiers is the account which he gave of his interview with 
the President when the news of Novara came to Paris, but it is too 
long to quote. It is almost as striking as Hekekyan Bey’s description 
of his visit to Mehemet Ali the night that Napier was before 
Alexandria; and that, which appeared in a fragment of Mr. Senior’s 
Egyptian journals, published in the Fortnightly Review, is worthy of 


Tacitus, 
7 Carlyle, Essays, vol. iv. p. 120. 
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It would be very curious to know how far Baron Hiibner’s recol- 
lections would confirm M. Thiers’ account, and some of his English 
friends should call his attention to the subject. 

Although, however, M. Thiers is the protagonist of these volumes, 
so many other actors appear on the scene that no more space can be 
given to him. 

Another remarkable figure who is constantly meeting us in Mr. 
Senior’s pages is M. Cousin, and there is a certain poetical justice in 
so much of the unwisdom of that famous personage being preserved, 
with the most friendly possible intentions, by one on whom his 
criticisms were not always of a too amiable kind. The opinions 
which are recorded are often eminently characteristic. Here is a 
specimen :— 

May 20th, 1856.—Cousin: No Frenchman can be satisfied with the present 
state of France. We are still confined within the limits to which we were reduced 
when we were a conquered people, when Europe, in a blind spirit of vengeance, 
thought that she could not trample us down too deeply. We are still without a 
northern frontier ; Prussia is only three days’ march from Paris.® 


On the other hand, there occur occasionally passages which show 
more insight, while they are eminently like the man. Here speaks 
the biographer of Madame de Sablé, who said to an Englishman 


when he asked him whether he meant to go to a fancy-ball where 
dresses of the seventeenth century were to be worn, ‘No; I trust to 
meet these ladies one day, but elsewhere.’ 


May 20th, 1853.—Cousin: Where do you think is French honour, French in- 
tegrity, French generosity, to be sought for? Among the vietlles margquises of the 
Faubourg St. Germain? You will not find there much knowledge or much 
curiosity, much acquaintance with what has been, or much interest in what is; 
but you will find kindness, simplicity, patriotism, truth, disinterestedness, friend- 
ship, domestic affection—in short, all the virtues, and I fear all the prejudices, of 
an aristocracy.® 


The exceptional worth and hopeless impracticability of numbers 
of persons in the Legitimist party is one of the strangest features in 
the present state of France. I remember, in one of the last conver- 
sations that I ever had with Mr. John Stuart Mill, he expressed 
himself about the people of that way of thinking, whom he had come 
across at Avignon, very much as M. Cousin did about the Faubourg 
St. Germain. 

Nothing is more curious than the way in which Cousin won and 
kept his position in Paris, and that amongst persons of whom numbers 
must have known how little there was that was valuable or real 
under his showy exterior. I remember an eminent man who is still 
alive telling me that he once went to see M. Cousin when he was 
engaged in bringing out his Plato. Presently he began to declaim 


§ Vol. i. pp. 92-3. ® Vol. i. p. 183. 
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most eloquently upon the extraordinary difficulty of translating the 
Timeus. After working himself into a passion, he suddenly looked 
up, and, checking his flow of eloquence, said: ‘Oh, I beg pardon. I 
forgot it was you who translated it!’ His visitor was one of the 
younger men to whom he had applied to aid him in the task for which 
he got the credit. 

M. Cousin was a philosopher by profession, but of all the innu- 
merable pages which he has left upon philosophical as distinguished 
from historical or literary subjects, I should like to know, from some 
competent authority, how many have any sort of real permanent 
value. And yet for years and years he was a literary, and to a great 
extent a social, dictator. If any one would see to what an extent that 
was the case, just let him turn to the paper upon Cousin, reprinted 
in 1860 in Renan’s Essais de Morale et de Critique. It is easy 
to see how completely the keen and delicate perception of the re- 
viewer was wounded by the insincerity and superficiality of the re- 
viewed ; yet what respect, what compliments, what infinite care to 
veil every little objection in a mist of pleasant-things! Amongst 
many admirable observations in that paper is one that the essentially 
French character of M. Cousin’s mind is a great bar to his being 
appreciated in foreign countries. In this respect, and not in this 
only, he resembled M. Thiers, from whom, in many respects, he dif- 
fered so widely. But the measure of the disadvantage which a 
foreigner has in criticising M. Cousin is well given by the next 
sentence in M. Renan’s essay: ‘If you translate M. Guizot’s History 
of Civilisation into German or English, the translation will not be 
very inferior to the original; but would it be the same with the 
lectures of M. Villemain? Certainly not. Those exquisite studies 
would lose part of their grace and of their Atticism, which is so 
seductive to us.’ 

I dare say they would; but an Englishman could read twenty 
pages of Villemain’s writing with intense pleasure for one of Cousin’s. 
It was the same with his conversation. Villemain’s conversation 
was the very best I ever had the good fortune to hear, and that as 
well when he was in society as when one was alone with him. It is 
unlucky that Mr. Senior seems to have lived but little with one so 
well worth reporting, although at the same time I do not think Mr.- 
Senior would have caught, or at, least reflected to others, the peculiar 
charm of his conversation. Here is one of the few pieces of it which 
occur in these volumes :— 

Villemain: In many things we have gone back. Before the Revolution we 
were a ieading people. One sees from the autobiographies of that time, from 
those ot Marmontel for instance and Rousseau, that even the inferior bourgeoisie 
were educated. Every country town had its literary circles; many of them had 
academies in which not only the sciences, but the great writers of France and of 


Italy, were studied. We were not so engrossed by the serious cares of life as to 
disregard its ornaments. Now the time that is not devoted to the struggle for 
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wealth or power, to place-hunting or to money-making, is spent at the café or the 
theatre. No one reads anything except the newspapers; and not much even of 
them is looked at, except the feuilleton.’° 


These remarks must be taken with a good deal of qualification. 
I recollect, only a few years after this conversation took place—I 
think in 1860—Michelet’s telling me that the owvriers were taking 
to read and buy the old French classics, under the impression that it 
was chiefly through the education received from them, that the black 
coats were their superiors. Since the war of 1870 the taste for 
reading seems to have increased very greatly in France. Even at 
such a place as Oran in Africa I have been told by a bookseller that 
his sales were far greater than before that event, and the dispersion 
all over the French provinces of the excellent series known as the 
Bibliotheque Nationale is another noticeable fact. 

Amongst the few people whose conversations might perhaps have 
been omitted with advantage, in these volumes, is M. Léon Faucher, 
of whom we had more than enough in Mr. Senior’s journals which 
appeared in 1871. He died in 1854, and is now as forgotten as, on 
the whole, he deserves to be. 

At page 174 of the first volume occurs one of the slips which 
the editor, who has done her work very well, ought to have cor- 
rected. Jasmin, the barber of Agen, was not a Basque poet, but a 
Gascon poet. When the audience at Madame de Circourt’s listened 
for four hours and a half, with books in their hands, to him reciting 
his verses, they performed no doubt a remarkable feat, but still 
a possible one. By the help of French translations we could all 
make shift to listen to Gascon verses for an hour or so, but Heaven 
forbid that we should attempt the same thing if the recitation were 
in Basque! Does not Mrs. Simpson know that the devil himself, 
after having spent seven years in the study of that agreeable idiom, 
had only mastered the words for ‘ yes’ and ‘no’? 

If it had been Lamazou, singing some of the wild Basque songs 
which he used to bring in by way of contrast to his Béarnais ones, 
that would have been another matter, for they were extraordinarily 
beautiful. But the idea that Madame de Circourt, of all people, 
should have exposed her guests to the fearful ordeal of four and a half 
hours of Basque recitation gives one a cold shudder. 

This gifted and admirable woman figures a good deal in these 
two volumes, which belong for the most part to the period of her life 
before the terrible accident which made her a hopeless invalid during 
all her later years. Some of us who are of the generation after 
Mr. Senior only knew her in that phase, and she was so charming 
then, that it is hardly possible to imagine that she could ever 
have been more charming, even in the fulness of her activity 


1% Vol. i. p. 221. 
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and health. Iam not aware that the following notice of her by 
Sainte-Beuve, which I cut out of a paper at the time of her death, 
has ever been reproduced in a more permanent form, and, as many of 
the readers of these conversations will be glad to possess it, I give it 


here :— 

Tl nous arrive tous les jours de revenir en idée sur les salons de l’ancienne 
société francaise et de les regretter: il n'est que juste de ne pas regretter moins 
amérement ceux que nous possédions et que ferment tout-di-coup des morts inat- 
tendues. Mme. la Comtesse de Circourt vient d’étre enlevée & la société 
parisienne et & ses amis de tous les pays. Tous ceux qui l’ont connue et qui ont 
été admis & participer aux trésors de son cceur et de son intelligence, apprécieront 
l’étendue de cette perte et le vide qu’elle va laisser. Mme. de Circourt était russe 
de naissance: Mile. Klustine, voyageant avec sa mére en Suisse et en Italie, y 
rencontra vers 1831 homme distingué et savant qui la fit francaise et qui fut uni 
avec elle, pendant plus de trente ans, par tous les liens qui peuvent associer deux 
esprits et deux Ames également vouées aux belles études et & tout ce qui est élevé. 
Le salon de Mme. de Circourt avait cela de particulier que l'intelligence y donnait 
comme droit de cité; aucune prévention, aucun préjugé n’arrétait cette personne, 
si pieuse d’ailleurs et si ferme dans ses croyances, dés qu’elle sentait qu'elle avait 
affaire & un esprit de valeur et & un homme de talent. De quelque bord politique 
que l’on vint, de quelque dogme philosophique qu’on relevat, on se rencontrait avec 
amitié et sympathie autour de ce fauteuil ou l’enchainaient depuis des années de 
cruelles douleurs dissimulées dans une bonne grice charmante et avec un art de 
sociabilité inaltérable. Ce n'est pas en peu de mots qu’on peut rendre justice a cette 
noble et sérieuse personne que tant de cceurs regrettent en ce moment, mais nous 
n’avons pas voulu laisser passer les premiers instants de sa perte sans exprimer un 
sentiment de douleur que nous savons si partagé. 


Her husband, M. Adolphe de Circourt, is one of the few persons 
still alive of whose conversation some fragments appear in these 
pages, and all he says here, as all he says elsewhere, proves him to be 
one of the best informed of men. It was of him that Lamartine said, 
‘If I were a king, I would sell my library and buy Circourt.’ 

There are no wiser words in this book than those spoken by 
him in the salon of Madame de Rauzan, another invalid who gathered 
round her all that was best in Parisian society, and whose good 
qualities are happily continued in her descendants. 




































Circourt: The missions of England have been many. One was to introduce into 
the world a representative government, another was to give it free trade, another 
is to keep alive for happier times the embers of liberty that still remain in Europe. 
But your great mission is to found empires, to be a magna virtim mater, to scatter 
wide the civilised man. Fifty years hence the United States will be more 
populous, richer, and more powerful than any European community. Two 
hundred years hence Australia will be a.greater nation, or system of nations, than 
the present United States. Three or four hundred millions of men, the most 
energetic in the world, will then speak English. French, Italian, and German will_~-~~~~_ 
be dialects as comparatively insignificant as Dutch and Portuguese are now. 
Those who desire wide and permanent fame should write in English." } 










If these volumes had been published before the Franco-@erman j 
war, most people would have turned first to the conversations with y 
Vol. i. p. 411. 
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Madame Cornu about Louis-Napoleon. Her mother was dame de 
compagnie to Hortense, and the two children were brought up like 
brother and sister. Even now her observations will be read with the 
greatest interest, but I cannot do more than call attention to them, 
and cite two passages, to the first of which Solferino and Sedan have 


given a grim importance. 


Thursday, April 28th, 1859.—I called on Madame Cornu. 

Madame Cornu: Louis Napoleon is delighted with the war. A war to drive 
Austria out of Italy, in which he should command, has been his dream from boyhood. 
He said to me once at Ham: ‘I trust that some day Ishal]l command a great army. 
I know that I should distinguish myself. I feel that I have every military quality.’ 
‘Is not experience,’ I answered,‘ necessary?’ ‘Great things,’ he replied,‘ have been 
done by men who had very little of it. By Condé, for instance. Perhaps it would 
be better for me to die in the belief that I am fitted to be a great general than to 
risk the experiment. But I will try it if I can, and I believe that I shall try it.’ 


In the second, after strongly expressing her opinion that the late 
Emperor was really the son of the King of Holland, whom he much 
resembled in person and in tricks of manner, Madame Cornu goes on 
to say :— 


Louis Napoleon was an attractive child. He was mild and intelligent, but 
more like a girl than a boy. He isa year older than I am; when we quarrelled 
he used to bite, not to strike. He used to say to me: ‘Je ne t’ai jamais battue.’ 
‘Non, I answered, ‘ mais tu m’as mordue.’ He was shy, and has continued to be 
so. He hates new faces; in old times he could not bear to part with a servant, 
and I know that he has kept ministers whom he disliked and disapproved only 
because he did not like the ‘embarras’ of sending them away. His great pleasures 
are riding, walking, and, above all, fine scenery. I remember walking with him 
and Prince Napoleon one fine evening on Lansdowne Hill near Bath. The view 
was enchanting; he sat down to admire it. ‘Look,’ he said,‘ at Napoleon; he 
does not care a farthing for all this. I could sit here for hours.’ 

He employed me some days ago to make inquiries for him in Germany in con- 
nection with his book. Mocquard wrote me a letter of thanks. Louis-Napoleon 
added to it, in his own hand, these words: ‘Ceci me rappelle les bontés qu’avait 
Madame Cornu pour le prisonnier de Ham. Les extrémes se touchent, car les 
Tuileries c'est encore une prison.’ When the Duke of Reichstadt and his own 
brother lived, he used to rejoice that there were two lives between him and power. 
What he would have liked better than empire would have been to be a rich 
country gentleman in a fine country, with nothing to do but to enjoy himself. 1* 


Mr. Senior wasin Paris in 1854 when the discussion came on in the 
Corps Législatif, with reference to the prosecution of M. de Monta- 
lembert on account of the publication, or alleged publication, of a letter 
which gave offence to the Imperial Government; and his report of 
the speech which the great orator delivered on that occasion bears re- 
markable testimony to his powers of memory.'* The name of Monta- 

2 Vol. ii. p. 228. 8 Vol. ii. p. 337. 

“4 The testimony of Lord Odo Russell, who heard the speech, is invoked by ° 
Mr. Senior in favour of his accuracy. I believe that Lord Arthur would be equally 
willing to attest the accuracy of Mr. Senior’s reports of conversations held in his 
presence. 
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lembert was naturally much in the mouths of men at this time, and 
Mr. Senior records several very bitter things that were said about him. 
The remarks of Lamartine, more especially, will give persons un- 
acquainted with France some sort of idea of the ferocity with which 
eminent public men in that country criticise each other. Monta- 
lembert’s criticisms upon Lamartine, if Madame Cornu’s informant 
could be depended upon,'® were not more amiable. Now, however, 
that they are both gone, their mutual hostility is but of small im- 
portance. It may be said of them, as has been wisely said of 
Bramante and Michael Angelo: ‘They hated each other heartily 
when alive, not knowing that they had to be confounded in the 
same glory.’ Some few of the political acts of Lamartine will be 


-remembered by posterity, as, for example, his opposition to the 


bringing back the bones of Napoleon from St. Helena, which vivified 
with fatal effect the accursed Bonapartist legend, and his putting aside 
the red flag in 1848; but he will be known chiefly, in the centuries 
that are to come, as the author of some pages which appeal to the 
universal human heart. The same fate is reserved for Montalembert, 
but destiny has been perhaps even kinderto him. The life of St. Eliza- 
beth will long survive the great speech on the Sonderbund; but the 
Montalembert of Pisa, reading aloud the manuscript of his St. Eliza- 
beth, which another and even more gifted hand has traced, will 
probably survive the book itself, as much longer as 7 will survive the 
memory of his political life. 

Another very interesting character to whom we are introduced is 
Daniele Manin, with whom Mr. Senior appears to have been pretty 
intimate. The following conversation, which took place between 
them on the 17th of May, 1856, ought to be comforting to English 
Liberals at this moment, when their prospects look so black. 


In the present state of Italy (said Manin) a political life cannot be a happy one. 
A public man has to endure shame and remorse if he serves the despots; chains, 
or poverty, or exile if he serves his country. 

I never deceive my friends by hopes of happiness or of fame, or even, as far as 
they are concerned, of success, except ultimate success; but generations may perish 
in obtaining it. 

Senior : By success you mean independence ? 

Manin: By success I mean not merely independence, but unity ; and by unity 
I mean a single political organ, be it a monarch, or a senate, or a congress, with 
power to direct against the common enemy the force of the whole Italian nation.’® 


In little more than fourteen years from the time when these 
words were spoken, the whole gigantic work, which Manin thought 
might take generations, was done and ended. Parma was gone, 
Modena was gone, Tuscany was gone, Austria was gone, Naples was 
gone, the States of the Church were gone; and nearly all this had 
taken not fourteen years, but only a decade, to accomplish. 


8 Vol. i. p. 323. 8 Vol. i. p. 84. 
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Among the less known dramatis persone of this book is Chrza- 
nowski, a Pole who had served first under Napoleon, then in the 
Russian army, had taken part later in the insurrection of his country- 
men in 1831, had been employed by our Embassy in Turkey, and 
had commanded at Novara. He was a man upon whose reputation 
rested, justly or unjustly, in the opinion of many of his own country- 
men, the same sort of shade which the surrender of Vilagos threw 
over the name of the Hungarian leader, Georgey. But he had un- 
questionably great ability, and his criticisms both upon the Crimean 
and Italian wars, which fill many pages of these volumes, may still be 
read with profit. 

Here is one of many true and curious remarks scattered up and 
down amongst them—a remark well worth remembering in these 


times :-— 


June 1855.—Chrzanowski: Russia always gains by time: a barbarous country 
is not affected by loss of men, or even of money, as a civilised one is. Taxes, 
conscriptions, requisitions, and devastation are submitted to in Russia as the cold 
and snow are submitted to. Her rough rude capital is quickly replaced, and she 
has always the resource of bankruptcy. You cannot really weaken her but by 
dismembering her, and that you have not courage to attempt, or even to propose 
to yourselves as your object. 


And here is another on which one would like to hear the opinion 
of military men who know modern war on the great scale :— 


June 1st, 1855.—Russian Army. Chrzanowski: Of an average regiment not 
three per cent. are really brave, and fifty per cent. would run away if they could; 
forty-seven per cent. would not run, but they lose their presence of mind; and if 
they do not serve long enough for doing it well mechanically, they fire wildly, 
load with the ball before the powder, or leave the ramrod in the gun, and do not 
hear, or do not understand, the word of command. 


If this was true when it was spoken, is it likely to be less true now 
that the weapons of destruction have become much more perfected, 
when 7,000 men, just the amount of the Indian troops brought by us 
at so great a cost to Malta, can be destroyed in thirty-three minutes, 
as actually happened to the Russians before Plevna? And has not 
this consideration some bearing on the question of volunteer versus 
conscript armies or universal military service? If the higher kind 
of physical courage is so much less common in armies than is some- 
times supposed, are not the chances great that more of it will be 
found amongst those who choose soldiering for their profession than 
amongst those who are forced into it? and had not the French mili- 
tary critic, who came to the conclusion that the English were really 
a much more military nation than the French, something to say for 
his opinion ? 

Readers of M. Mérimée’s charming novelettes will find him, a 
little further on in the book, in a new character. 
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May 8th, 1857.—Mérimée: 1 am somewhat fatigued with my exertions of 
yesterday. I breakfasted with the Court at Villeneuve l’'Etang, and we amused 
ourselves with what you call romping, and we des jeux innocents. The Empress 
and her ladies occupied a hill with a steep slippery slope, the gentlemen tried to 
mount it, and were repulsed by nosegays and parasols, till at last the Emperor 
threw himself, when half-way up, on all fours, scrambled to the top, made way 
for himself and his followers, and established himself maitre de la position. The 
display of pretty feet was charming, all the more so to us who have not seen a 
lady’s foot for the last four years. The Rouges give him a spine complaint; I 
never saw & man stronger or more active.!? 


The next passage I shall quote shows M. Mérimée, in a very 
different capacity, as the keen clear-headed watcher of events. Senior 
has asked him whether France was likely to interfere with a Spanish 
Republican movement. The date is May 14, 1857. 


No; at least if the crisis occur, as it probably will, during the reign of celus-ci. 
I had a long conversation with him on my last return from Spain. When I talked 
of the fall of Isabella and the succession of the Duchess of Montpensier, his eye 
glistened, but it resumed its usual calm fixedness when I described the unpopu- 
larity of the Bourbons and the probability of a Republic. The example of a 
Republic, as the Spaniards would manage it, will be rather a warning than a 
temptation to France. 

Senior: Will they be able to manage one at all ? 

Meérimée: Yes, by means of their municipal and provincial institutions. Our 
Republics fail because our centralisation has deprived us of the habit, and therefore 
the power, of self-government. What we call a Republic is merely exchanging 
the despotism of the Tuileries for the despotism of the Hétel de Ville. Spain is 
less centralised than even England ; every province, every town, every village has 
its aristocracy, its democracy, its representative assembly, its local pride and 
patriotism, and provides roughly enough for its own administration. If her 
neighbours will let her alone, she will naturally crystallise into an aggregate of 
municipalities like Switzerland, under the nominal sovereignty of a Cortes at 
Madrid ; she will have no army, no fleet, no railroads, except those which are 
made for her during the monarchy, no trade, no colonies, no influence in Europe ; 
she will be weak, obscure, quiet, and prosperous.!® 


Things did not turn out exactly so in 1873; but respice finem is a 
maxim which may be recommended to those who are too confident 
that something of the kind may not yet take place on the other side 
of the Pyrenees. Good judges speak well of the disposition and 
abilities of Alfonso XII., but how difficult it will be for him to hold 
his own in Spain if the Republic consolidates itself in France! His 
reign is a compromise between two extreme and active opinions. 
Both of these are powerful in Spain, and the current of affairs in 
Europe is running strongly in favour of the more powerful of the two. 

At page 250 of the second volume there is a conversation about 
Louis-Napoleon in which Guizot says a good deal that has not much 
value, but in the course of which Mr. Senior, who usually keeps himself 
studiously in the background in these diaries, makes a very true 
observation. ‘It is remarkable,’ he says, ‘ that Louis-Napoleon, with 
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his name and his excellent manners, should have made such little 
way in London society.’ It is indeed remarkable. I remember Mr, 
Dickens frankly confessing to me that although he had seen a great deal 
of the late Emperor when an exile, he was never struck by anything 
he said except once, when ‘ he thought he gave rather a clever account 
of his having been had up at Bow Street.’ Mr. Dickens mentioned, 
however, that the late Lord Lytton had taken a different view, and 
had shown him a note written by himself in which he formed a very 
accurate estimate of the man, long before he became famous. Many 
years after that conversation a friend who was staying with me took 
down, by mere chance, a volume from a shelf in the library at 
Knebworth, and there, sure enough, was the very note to which Mr. 
Dickens referred. If it has never been published, it should be some 
day, as it redounds to the credit of Lord Lytton’s perspicacity. 

A little further on we come to the following account of Madame 
Récamier by Madame Mohl, which ought to send the reader to her 
agreeable biography of her friend. 


When I first knew her in 1831 she was fifty-three. Her complexion was still 
fair, but her colour, which had been brilliant, was gone. Her hair had been dark, 
but turned grey very early. Her eyes were black and both bright and soft. Her 
figure, fine in youth, but never slim, was dignified, though not tall. She was still 
pretty rather than handsome, though I have known women keep their youthful 
looks much later. She was anxious to please, and had as much frankness as is 
compatible with that anxiety. With great softness and attractiveness of manner, 
she had something about her which repelled familiarity. No one ever took a 
liberty with her. A clever little girl of seven years old, whom I took to see her, 
asked me if she was related to the Queen. ‘ Why,’ I said,‘do you ask?’ ‘ Be- 
cause,’ she answered, ‘ she looks like a queen.’ 

She read much, and contrived to do so by having regular hours on which no one 
intruded. Her door was not open till half-past two, and then only to Chateau- 
briand. At about four came other intimate friends, and later in the even- 
ing the general circle. It was one of the few houses in which you could hear 
a subject sifted. She liked discussion, not indeed to take much part in it, but to 
hear it. In modern conversation you get to the bottom of nothing, the most in- 
teresting questions are taken up and thrown down again not half-examined. At 
Madame Récamier’s any subject that deserved it was goue into, and at times it 
would be taken up again the next day. She would put forward opinions which 
she had heard, or remembered to have heard, on the same subject, which she had 


recollected in the night.’® 

The following is interesting as reminding us that the name of Sir 
Henry Elliot, who has been so much abused by unthinking Liberals in 
our days, because he did not shriek as loudly as they liked against 
Turkey in 1876, was equally and with far more reason disliked by the 
Conservatives of Europe half a generation ago, when he was carrying 
further the wise and generous policy of Lord Minto’s mission in 


Italy :-— 
Montalembert : Look at your blue book on the affairs of Naples. Garibaldi has 
done nothing more than put in action the language of Lord John Russell, the 
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language which Mr. Elliot, the envoy, keeps repeating, and the Secretary of State 
keeps re-echoing, that there is neither law, nor justice, nor prudence, nor common 
humanity in the Neapolitan Government ; that its follies, its vices, and its crimes 
are driving it to rapid and merited ruin. You print all this, and your agents, or 
Garibaldi’s, or Victor Emmanuel’s, spread it through Italy. Garibaldi’s piracy is 
one of its first and most natural consequences. Your excuse, I suppose, is that you 
could not remain silent spectators of the atrocities of the Neapolitan Government. 
How came you to be silent spectators of the atrocities of the French Government 
in 1852 and 1858? If Lord Normanby and Lord Cowley reported as fully and as 
faithfully as Mr. Elliot has done, they told quite as frightful a story. Why did no 
one think of printing and re-echoing in parliament their accounts? But your 
sympathies are only with Italians. You think any government good enough 
for us.”° 


Presently we come to a talk with a man whose name has since 
been much before the world in connection with recent events in 
Turkey. Could the root-differences between the Eastern and Western 
way of looking at things be better put than they were by Ahmed 
Vefyk in this passage ? 


Senior: How does the climate of Paris agree with you? 

Vefyk: I have not had a fair experience of it, for the three months during 
which I have been here have been, I am told, exceptionally bad. But what jI 
complain of is the mode of life. I am oppressed not by official duties—they are 
easy: Turkey has few affairs—but by the social ones. I have had to write 
fifteen notes this morning, all about trifles. In Turkey life is sans géne; if a man 
calls on you, he does not leave a card; if he sends you a nosegay, he does not 
expect a letter of thanks ; if he invites you, he does not require ananswer. There 
are no engagements to be remembered and fulfilled a fortnight afterwards. When 
you wish to see a friend, you know that he dines at sunset; you get into your 
caique, and row down to him through the finest scenery in the world. You find 
him in his garden, smoke a chibouque, talk or remain silent as you like; dine, and 
return. If you wish to see a minister, you go to his office ; you are not interfered 
with, or even announced; you lift the curtain of his audience room, sit by him on 
his divan, smoke your pipe, tell your story, get his answer, and have finished your 
business in the time which it takes here to make an appointment—in half the time 
that you waste here in an ante-chamber. There is no dressing for dinners or for 
evening parties; evening parties, indeed, do not exist. There are no letters to 
receive or toanswer. There is no post-hour to be remembered and waited for, for 
there is no post. Life glides away without trouble. Here everything is trouble- 
some. All enjoyment is destroyed by the forms, and ceremonies, and elaborate 
regulations, which are intended, I suppose, to increase it or to protect it”! 


Constantinople is the last outpost towards the West of the Eastern 
view of life, and much that has been going on in that region during 
the last three years is really the outcome of two radically different 
ways of looking at this world and its affairs. Like the old Egyptians, 
like the Chinese, to some extent even like the Greeks in their best 
days, Ahmed Vefyk looks upon most of our pursuits as little more 
than vulgar interruptions. He stands about half-way in feeling as he 
does in geographical position between us 

Spent ones of a workday age 
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and the Hindoo ascetic whom our great Anglo-Indian poet has de- 
scribed, watching the procession of the Prince of Wales at Delhi, 


and murmuring to himself, 


Fanciful shapes of a plastic earth— 
These are the visions that weary the eye: 
These may I ’scape by a luckier birth, 
Musing, and fasting, and hoping to die! 
When shall these phantoms flicker away 
Like the smoke of the guns on the wind-swept hill, 
Like the sounds and colours of yesterday, 
And the soul have rest and the air be still ? 


In the year 1852 Mr. Senior paid a short visit to Brussels, where 
he had several very interesting conversations. One of them was with 
M. Quételet, the well-known savant. It will be found in the first 
volume. One portion of what this distinguished man said requires to 
be commented upon as being likely to confirm people in a commonly 


held but erroneous opinion. 
Mr. Senior had just said that he was going to Holland—a project 


which, by the way, he did not carry into effect. 


Quételet : It will be an interesting but a melancholy tour. You will see a 
great nation gradually, but unceasingly, declining. They are still very rich—richer 
than we are—but their wealth is diminishing. They still retain a considerable 
trade, but every year some of it leaves them. They want the enterprise, the 
rapidity, the versatility, which is necessary to modern commerce. Their tariff 
was once comparatively liberal ; but as they have retained it unaltered, while their 
neighbours are diminishing protection and abandoning prohibition, it is now com- 
paratively restrictive. In 1815, in the violence of their reaction against the 
political tyranny of France, they resolved also to emancipate themselves from its 
literary despotism, and to write only in Dutch. As no one reads Dutch, they are 
become the Chinese of Europe, believing, and perhaps truly, that they possess 
great poets, orators, and philosophers, whom nobody else has heard of. Then 
their political position is bad, and is getting worse. The great Orange family has 
sadly degenerated. We were not inclined to think highly of the first king, except 
as to his powers of money-making, which were remarkable. He retired from 
business with a larger pecudiwm than has ever been amassed in a single reign. His 
successor was in every way inferior to him, and this man is much worse than his 
father. The Chambers are getting into opposition, and the opposition is taking a 
turn which may easily be pushed too far, that of economy. They are starving the 
public service and the military defence of the kingdom. I very much fear an 
outbreak, and perhaps a return to the old republic.” 


My own impressions were entirely different from M. Quételet’s at 
the time he spoke, and are entirely different now. I have seen 
Holland in 1847, 1852, 1862, and 1875. Each time she has seemed 
to me more prosperous than the time before. M. Quételet did not 
count either with the good sense of the Dutch people or with the 
influence upon them of a great man—the great man who is alluded to 
at p. 90 by King Leopold, who justly observed that he had ‘ excellent 
character and sense.’ I should think he had! Is it not, however, 
.* Vol. i. pp. 1001. 
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amusingly illustrative of our want of interest in Dutch affairs that Mr. 
Senior spells the name Thorbech? I fear it is but too possible that 
even one who had seen the cities and known the minds of so many 
men had never realised to himself the greatness of one of the wisest 
Ministers of his time, John Rudolph Thorbecke. After all, for those 
who have the last infirmity of noble minds, it is surely better to be 
twentieth in Rome than first in a village ! 

Thanks to many causes, but not least to him, I was able to say, 
writing in 1866, that ‘Holland was adopting one after another all 
those steps which have been the glory of our own legislation in the 
last five-and-thirty years;’ and since that time others, who seized 
the torch from his dying hand, have carried on the good work. 

I find in a notebook of my own the following entry :— 


October 24th, 1875.—Before I pass from Holland I will note the chief changes 
that appear to me to have occurred in this country since I published my Studies 
in European Politics in 1866. 

1. There is a great development of traffic and public works. 

2. There is a great increase in the value of landed property. 

3. There is a strong feeling in the country about the imperfection of Dutch 
primary education. In one way, no doubt, the system is excellent. It is really 
that united secular separate religious education for which English Liberals sigh. 
But, on the other hand, it is not compulsory, and the localities support the schools 
with a very niggard hand. 

4, The Leyden divines have much declined in influence amongst the clergy, 
who are becoming increasingly ‘ orthodox ’—thanks to the parishes being now 
filled really, not merely nominally, by popular election, The result of this is 
twofold: the Church has become weaker in its hold on the educated, and stronger 
in its hold on the masses. 

5. The old Conservatives are extinct, and have made room for two new sections: 
1. The clerical fanatics, and 2. The almost Liberals. 

6. There is a complete breach between the Catholics and the Liberals, and in 
the Lower Chamber there is a small united Catholic party, counting, I think, 
sixteen, and working for purely Catholic ends. 

7. The Radicals are weaker than they were. 

8. Parliamentary government is much more assured. 

9. There is a very exaggerated and very general fear of Germany, which has 
led to great expenditure in fortifications. On the other hand, increased railway 
facilities will make Holland's neutrality even more useful to Germany than it was 
in 1870. 

10. Limburg has no longer any connection with the Fatherland, but 

11. The influx of Jesuits and others into it creates jealousy at Berlin. 

12. Luxemburg is in a new position. 

13. Vast reforms have been made in the government of the colonies. 


I wish Mr. Senior had gone to Holland, or that some one, who 
had his turn for recording conversations, would go there now. I am 
convinced that he would come back and tell us that although it is 
quite true that there are a great number of rich persons in Holland 
who think more about keeping what they have than of increasing 
their fortunes, it is as far as possible from being true that that 
country is declining, or even stationary; that its sounder heads are 
Vou. [V.—No. 18. S 
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perfectly at their ease about German aggression, thinking that if at 
some future period it happened to suit Holland and her great neigh- 
bour to enter into closer relations, into closer relations they would 
enter, but that many things would have to be changed before a state 
of circumstances arose which could make that desirable. The atti- 
tude of the best Dutchmen towards their country is well represented 
by the last paragraph of a most sensible pamphlet, by M. Halverhout, 
which lies before me :— 


Byron dans une lettre de 1813 écrit: ‘ The Dutch have taken Holland, Orange 
boven !’ 

Eh bien! ce cri nous ralliera & ’heure du danger, car 

‘Frangais ne daigne, Anglais ne puis, 
Prussien ne yeux, Néerlandais je suis.’ 
Holland is alive, and very much alive, as any one who meddled 
with her would soon discover ; but the whole object of the pamphlet 
which ends with these words is to show, as M. de Beaufort has done 
in this Review, that the fear of Germany is based upon delusions and 
dreams. As the writer well says :— 

L’auteur de la brochure prétend que l’annexation des Pays-Bas par |’Allemagne 
est une question souvent débattue dans des cercles allemands non-officiels. S'il 
entend, par ces cercles allemands non-officiels, messieurs les commis-voyageurs, il 
a deux fois raison. 

A conversation between Mr. Senior and King Leopold at this 
period shows that the European Nestor did not understand better 
than his neighbours the connection of Mr. Cobden’s ideas, and 
missed accordingly the real significance of that great man. It illus- 
trates, too, the way in which Mr. Cobden’s over-confidence in the 
good intentions of France—which was only a part of the tendency, 
from which he was not free, to forget disagreeable facts—damaged his 
influence as well abroad as at home. 





King Leopold: Your Manchester school is a very dangerous one. Economy 
and retrenchment are good things, but not asthe bases of a party. If Cobden and 
his associates merely injure the public by refusing to give you the means of ob- 
taining the services of the best men, they may do harm, but not irreparable harm ; 
but if they refuse you the means of national defence, there is no saying what 
mischief they may do to you and to Europe. I cannot keep my temper when I 
find them talking about the honour or the friendly feelings of France. A French- 
man has no honour when what he thinks the glory or the interests of France are 
concerned. And as for friendly feelings, there is no hate so bitter as his hatred of 
England. Rely on it that, if this tyranny lasts, you will be attacked. Even the 
other day Jéréme made a violent and anti-English speech to the Senate, which the 
journals were not allowed to publish. And do not fancy that you can withstand 
good disciplined troops with militiamen, or coastguard, or rifle clubs. I know 
what a militia is. There could not be braver or more zealous volunteers than 
those who turned out with me to resist the Dutch; but I could not keep them 
together when opposed even to second-rate professional soldiers, I fear that this 
is the turn which democracy is taking with you, and it is a fatal one.*3 
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Those persons who do not believe that up to the signature of the 
Commercial Treaty of 1860 we were more than once in very serious 
danger of having a quarrel forced upon us by our nearest neighbour, 
will find much in these volumes which will be disagreeable to them 
upon that subject, and but little which they will like; but it is 
highly desirable that the public, which has since the war of 1870 
been dreaming of dangers from all kinds of impossible quarters, should 
be recalled to the fact that the one Power which could be seriously 
troublesome to us, if it would, is France; and that for that reason 
every movement there tending to diminish the hateful military spirit, 
which has brought so much inconvenience to all Europe, should be 
eagerly weleomed, and every symptom of an opposite nature carefully 
watched. Happily there is great reason to believe that the masses 
of the peasantry in France are getting better to understand their 
power, and when the masses of the peasantry understand their power 
the days of vast armaments are numbered in France as elsewhere. 
Let us do all to knit together the two nations by the bonds of 
common interest and common agreement in sane views of European 
politics; but let us cherish no sentimental illusions as to all old 
grudges having been forgotten, or any specially friendly feelings 
being permanently entertained. If the policy of 1860 could be 
carried to its fullest consequences, all would soon be well; but the 
ghost of M. Thiers will walk for some time longer. 

Every one will turn to the account of the visit to M. Guizot at 
Val Richer, a sort of political idyl; and the talk with Lamoriciére 
about Algeria, with Horace Say about the Hétel de Ville in February, 
1848, with M. de Beaumont about his life in the country, with 
M. Mohl about Germany a quarter of a century ago, with Count 
Flahault about Wagram, with Lamartine about the French Academy, 
with Corcelle about Mezzofanti’s skull, with Laffitte the Comtist 
about the Empire, with Chevalier about the Commercial Treaty, with 
Ristori about acting, with Rossini about the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
are only a mere fraction of those which I should advise no one to omit. 

A less grave personage than Mr. Senior would probably have 
noted more of the anecdotes which are always flying about in Paris ; 
but he has preserved a few, such as the following : 


A,: The other day Persigny said to the Emperor: ‘Si Votre Majesté laisse 
I’'Impératrice entre Fould et Magnan, elle sera comme le Christ entre les deux 
larrons.’ ‘ Peut-étre,’ answered the Emperor. 

Senior: Who were present ? 

A.; Only three persons—the Emperor, the Empress, and Persigny. 

Senior: Then how do you know that the story is true ? 

A.: Because Persigny told it to me the same evening.** 

De Witt: When Lamartine was in power he used to jot down indiscriminately 
hints for his poems and hints for his administration. In a paper containing among 
other things a list of prefects was found the word ‘ David.’ M. David appeared, 
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therefore, in the Monitteur as prefect, and Lamartine’s secretary came to him to ask 
M. David's address. Lamartine was sorely puzzled. The name certainly was there, 
but he could not tell why. At last he recollected that he had put it down asa memo- 
randum of some allusion to King David, to be introduced into a ‘ meditation,’ 
So a notice appeared in the Moniteur nominating A. B. a prefect in the place of 
M. David, ‘ appelé & d’autres fonctions.’ * 


The extracts which have been selected will give the reader a fair 
idea of the amount of interest which he will find in this book, if he 
uses it for the purposes for which it was intended. Mr. Senior never 
supposed that, in recording these conversations for the perusal of 
his friends, he was giving them the key to a treasure-house of wisdom. 
He meant, I apprehend, to show people here what was being said in 
Paris and elsewhere by a certain number of intelligent and often 
eminent men, differing very much from each other, and talking often, 
to speak plainly, most frightful nonsense. The drawback of his 
system was, of course, that his diaries could hardly be read with 
advantage, when he returned from abroad, except by those who knew 
a good deal about the countries in which he had been staying, and 
the men whom he had seen. But then the diaries went chiefly, at 
first, into the hands of people who did know a good deal about 
these things; and now that they are given to a wider public, they will 
doubtless find some new readers who have this same advantage, while 
the lapse of time will have helped most people to see who talked 
sense, and who talked foolishness. 

They are extremely easy reading, and the politician who does not 
gain enough from them to make it worth his while to make them 
his companion for a couple of holidays, must be either fearfully 
superior to his fellow-creatures or just a trifle stupid. 

I trust they may recall attention to the two volumes of her father’s 
diaries, published in 1871 by Mrs. Simpson, under the title of 
Journals in France and Italy—a collection not by any means equal 
in interest to that which is now given to us, but still extremely well 
worth reading—and to the correspondence and conversations with 
Tocqueville, one of the most charming books of our generation, the 
book which Mr. Bagehot, whose memory will live in the recollections 
of those who knew him well as one .of the wisest and most gifted 
Englishmen of these days, used to take down when he wanted a 
pleasant half-hour. 

When the time comes for a new edition, it is to be hoped that 
the editor will go carefully through the pages, and amend the faults 
of the copyist or printer, of which there is good store. If so, she will 
add to the considerable services which, as literary executor to her 
father, she has already done to his contemporaries and to the next 
generation. 


M. E. Grant Dorr. 
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MALTA. 


SEVERAL causes combine at the present moment to draw special atten- 
tion to Malta. Though in point of size it may be acconnted least 
amongst the culonial jewels in the English crown, it is far from being 
least in value. Lying half-way between Gibraltar and Port Said, it 
may be described as the most advanced post on the European part of 
the road to India. Lying equidistant between Constantinople and 
Marseilles, and within sixty miles of Sicily, it may be described as 
the very eye of England in the Mediterranean. It is, in fact, much 
more than the eye, much more than an advanced post. During the 
Crimean war it was an effective base of operations, and a sanatorium 
for sick and hurt. The twenty-three years which have elapsed since 
that time have enormously increased the value of Malta in these 
respects. The rapid growth of armour-clad fleets, the ungauged 
power of modern naval ordnance, and of other means of offence new 
since 1855, all tend to make the possession of a safe base of opera- 
tions, two thousand five hundred miles away from England, a matter 
of signal importance. And this is true, whether the enemy to be 
attacked or to be provided against lies to the east or to the west. 
Malta affords a point d’appui against any nation having a seaboard 
in the Mediterranean, or in the seas which run into it. 

It has other claims, however, upon the attention of Europe. It 
is without rival as a coaling station for all ships bound eastward from 
England, France, Spain, Holland, Germany, and the Baltic. In its 
ever safe harbours, and with its active waterside workers, ships can 
always depend on getting, and getting quickly, the means of con- 
tinuing their voyage. Nowhere else along the route, Port Said not 
excepted, can ships be coaled so well, so quickly, or so cheaply as at 
Malta. That they avail themselves of the privilege is witnessed by 
the fact that in the year 1876 steamers, representing a tonnage of 
2,378,386 tons, put into Malta; and that, judging by the port 
statistics, the steamer tonnage calling at Malta increases at the rate 
of more than a hundred thousand tons a year. And this speciality of 
advantage possessed by Malta obtains in spite of the keen compe- 
tition of Italian and Sicilian ports which have striven energetically 
since the liberation of Italy to regain the position they held when 
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Messina was the residence of a viceroy, and when Naples and Syracuse 
were unblighted by the Bourbons. 

More than once since the supersession of the Papal temporal 
power by that of the Italian monarchy, Malta has been looked to as 
the residence of the Pope; and so lately as January of the present 
year it was proposed by an influential section at the Vatican that the 
Conclave for the election of the next Pope should be held there, as 
the most convenient spot outside Italy, and as the most absolutely 
free spot anywhere. 

But Malta has been full of interest for Europe and for the world 
for the last three hundred and fifty years. Nay, it has an anterior 
interest still. The shipwreck of the apostle of the Gentiles in this 
Melita, not in the Melitaion of the Adriatic Sea, as some contend, is 
not only an article of faith with the Maltese, but of credible belief 
with all candid students of St. Paul’s history. The nautical reasons 
for and against Mediterranean Malta having been the scene of the 
shipwreck, and the whole learning of the subject, are condensed in 
a masterly way by Mr. James Smith, of Jordanhill, in his Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul. Apart from tradition, that stout and 
generally faithful guardian of local historic truth, which avers that 
Malta was the Melita of St. Paul, it is not difficult to-day to 
see the great probability of this having been the very spot. The 
visitor to the pretty indented bay at the north-west end of the island 
is at small pains to find ‘the certain creek with a shore, into 
the which they were minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the 
ship.’ As easily will he recognise the ‘ place where two seas meet’ 
and the reasonableness of the popular legend which claims to fix the 
site of the encampment of the shipwrecked men and of the wood fire 
from which came the viper that fastened on the apostle’s hand. 
These and other main features of the account in the Acts come 
vividly before the eye when examined on the spot, whilst the nautical 
and meteorological reasons why the ‘ship of Alexandria sailing into 
Italy’ should, under the conditions stated, have been cast away to 
the southward of Sicily, are borne in upon the mind fresh from a 
perusal of Mr. Smith’s work. Publius is still a ‘chief man of the 
island.’ If his arms and his chariot are not visible, his church on 
Floriana, outside Valletta, is; and the prayers of the faithful ad- 
dressed to Santo Pubblio are only deemed second, if second, in 
efficacy to those addressed to San Paolo himself. By St. Paul and 
his companions on their voyage to Rome Christianity first came to 
the Maltese, and by them it was cherished and maintained, in spite 
of the efforts of Vandals, Goths, and Saracens to stamp it out. 

What manner of men they were, ethnologically considered, to 
whom St. Paul spoke, is not easily to be defined. The governor was 
Publius, a Roman citizen, though probably of the colonial or pro- 
vincial type, lilke St. Paul himself; and the government was that of 
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a pro-preetor dependent on the pretorship of Sicily. But the people 
must have belonged to the family of mixed nations. According to 
De Boisgelin, the Phcenicians landed in Malta about 1519 B.c., and 
established a colony. Whether they did so on sufferance, or whether, 
to establish their settlement, they had to dispossess the Phzacian 
giants, or other the descendants of Homer’s people of Hyperia, history 
says not, but records that the Pheenicians founded a colony and called 
the island Ogygia. In z.c. 736 the Greeks took possession, called 
the island Melitaion, and introduced their civilisation and their 
language. Two hundred years later the Carthaginians came, and 
gradually dispossessed the Greeks, though the Greek people remained, 
‘and both the Greek and the Punic or Pheenician languages were 
equally spoken in Melita.’ Then came the Punic wars. In the first 
war the Romans landed and plundered Malta, and in B.c. 242 they 
took final possession of it, appointing a pro-pretor, and, after their 
manner, affording to all the races represented in the population an 
equal protection. It was to a population with sucha history that St. 
Paul addressed himself. These were ‘the barbarous people’ who 
showed him and his two hundred and seventy-five fellow-voyagers 
‘no little kindness ;’ who now thought him a murderer whom ‘ ven- 
geance suffereth not to live, and now ‘a god.’ This was the people 
amongst whom healing was wrought, and who honoured the apostle 
‘with many honours,’ and loaded him ‘with such things as were 
necessary’ when he shipped for Italy in the Castor and Pollux. 

If the precise nationality of the Maltese to whom St. Paul spoke 
be doubtful, on what ground can it be possible to base a Particular- 
ismus argument for the cession of Malta to any one European state 
on the nationality principle of like to like? Since the time of St. 
Paul no less than eight waves of conquest swept over the island, 
before finality seemed to be given by the advent of the Order of St. 
John. The Vandals, who in a.p. 454 overran Sicily, also occupied 
Malta, but were driven out, after ten years, by the Goths. In 553 
the Romans reoccupied the island, and held it for three hundred 
and twenty years. In 870 the tide of Saracen conquest swept over 
Malta, but a successful insurrection by the Greek portion of the 
inhabitants drove the invaders out, and kept them at bay for thirty- 
four years. Then came the Moslem again, recruited and dominated 
this time by the addition of the fierce Turkish element in their ranks ; 
and for the first time in the history of the island we read of a sys- 
tematic massacre of the vanquished. All the Greek men, by which 
one understands not only the sons of families of ancient Greek 
descent, but the men of Byzantine households, were put to death ; 
their women and children were reduced to slavery; and all that 
remained of mankind besides the conquerors were survivals of the 
unfittest in the shape of deteriorated Carthaginians and other African 
peoples. Between such and the new-comers there was a certain 
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ethnological bond of sympathy, between the Greeks and the new- 
comers none. The date of the second Saracen invasion—viz. about 
A.D. 904—is the date of the disappearance of Greek culture and of 
the Greek language from Malta. Henceforth, in the very nature of 
things, the island and the language became stamped with an Arabic 
mark, which has proved indelible in the language to this hour. In 
spite of the total change in religion, and to some extent in manners, 
which followed upon the conquest of Malta by the Normans in .p. 
1090; in spite of the ravages of war and pestilence; in spite of the 
influence of Angevin, Arragonese, and Castilian possession, the Arabic 
mark has remained on people and language to this day. The Moslem 
plan was thorough. As, after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
France is said to have been an entirely new kingdom, one whole 
element having disappeared, so the Maltese of the generation suc- 
ceeding the Saracen conquest may be said to have been a totally 
different people from those of the preceding generation. 

This Saracenic mark remains on the people’s simplicity of life, 
in their patience, their endurance, their sobriety. It remains, too, 
in the completeness of their faith and in the thorough-going resistance 
they oppose to any intrusion on the domain of their religion. The 
objects of their faith are changed, but the intense character of the 
faith itself remains unaltered. Malta is the Mecca of Catholicism, 
and the Maltese are the Wahabees of the Church of Rome. Nowhere 
does the spirit of religious belief enter more into the lives of the 
people than in Malta, nowhere are the people more completely and 
wiliingly subject to the ordinances and ministers of their Church. 
The Church’s authority enters into every act of the people’s life, and, 
to judge by the frequent passage of the viaticum through the streets, 
even Death would seem to wait her permission to enter. This power 
of religion, and of those who sway its sanctions, influences these 
Saracenic Catholics from the highest to the lowest. One cannot 
enter into close relations with the most cultivated and intelligent 
among them without finding this out quickly. The ultima ratio of 
everything is the Church’s permission to do or to forbear. The most 
instructed and liberal Maltese, however qualified to exercise the 
quality of detachment of mind, fails to use this gift in the presence 
or at the bidding of Church authority. Here and there will be found 
Maltese in Malta who affect a freedom which the Church sooner or 
later enlarges into excommunication, but one will seek in vain among 
the well-to-do and the labouring classes alike for those free-thinking 
or actively hostile bodies of men with which one is familiar in France, 
Italy, Spain, in every Catholic country. The atheists in Malta might 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. There are few sheep who 
stray from the Church’s fold, and the energy with which the shepherds 
drive them back to the pen, or for ever out of it, is characteristic of the 
race from which priesthood and people spring. Let any one who 
doubts these statements give the numbers of Maltese freemasons, let 
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him try to rent a house in Valletta for the meetings of a freemasons’ 
lodge, or let him propose in Malta to levy a tax upon Church lands. 
This unique devotion to Church and churchmen is not due to any 
special power of the Roman Catholics in Malta. It is true that the 
Society of Jesus has been established there since 1590, and has 
materially assisted in fastening the Church’s hold upon the people ; 
but it has been established also and been more aggressive in other 
countries where to-day we see the strongest opposition to its teaching, 
and to the Papacy of which it professes itself the servant. The 
fervour of Maltese faith and the power of Maltese belief are derived 
from the Saracenic origin of the people. 

Ihave said that the Arab mark is on the language as well as on 
the people. Seventy per cent. of the words composing the Maltese 
language are Arabic. There are those who affect to ignore the 
Maltese language, who despise it because it is unwritten, has no 
grammar, no dictionary, no literature, and who seem to think that 
a language which is spoken by only 150,000 people is too insigni- 
ficant for recognition. But even 150,000 people must talk some 
language. Then let them learn Italian, say the despisers of the few 
in number, whether because Italian is the language of the nearest 
European country, or for wiat other reason, it were hard to determine. 
Italian is as much a foreign language to a Maltese as English or 
German. There is absolutely no affinity between the two languages, 
and as to prescribing oblivion to the Maltese, for the benefit of 
Italian, one might as well forbid Welsh to be spoken at Carmarthen. 
Every Maltese, rich or poor, speaks the Maltese language. Maltese 
is the lingua domestica, current in every home, be it that of the 
noble, the priest, or the beggar. There are Maltese families of repute 
who cannot speak anything but Maltese, though most speak Italian 
and some English as well; whilst there are very few out of the whole 
working population who are competent to speak ten sentences in 
Italian or English. They speak the language taught them by the 
Arab superseders of the Greeks in Malta; and though Italian be 
forced upon them as the official language of the English—how many 
English are there in Malta who can speak in their official tongue ?— 
they are as ignorant of what is said for or against them in the courts 
of justice, as a Chinese coolie is when arraigned before an English- 
speaking magistrate. ' 

It is foreign to my present purpose, however, to pursue the 
question whether Maltese, being the language of the people of Malta, 
should not be recognised in the government ‘schools and in the courts 
of law; or to point out the great advantage to the English rule if 
Englishmen administering in Malta would learn the language of the 
people among whom they are placed. I am at the moment concerned 
only with showing that Maltese is a Saracenic or Arab legacy to the 
descendants of those who showed kindness to St. Paul. 

Besides the names of persons, places, and monuments, the 
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numerals, the names of household, agricultural, and mechanical 
instruments, the nouns indicative of the family, of animals, of 
articles of food, are Arabic pure or sporadic. The want of affinity 
they have for Italian is shown by the following examples. 











Maltese | Arabic | Italian || Maltese | Arabic | Italian 


Water .| Ilma Tina or | 


One .| Uihed | Uatred | Una 
Bread .{| Hobz | hale: | Pane | Two .| Tnein | Thin | Due 
Earth .| Art | Ard | Terra Three . | Tlieta | Talat | Tre 
Dog. .| Kelb | Chelb | Cane || Four . | Erbgha;} Arbat | Quattro 
Sword . | Seif Sif | Spada || Five . | Hamsa | Hamsat} Cinque 
Horse . | Ziemel | Fars } Cenete | Six. . | Sitta Settat | Sei 
Tree. .{| Sigra | Sigrat | Arbore || | 


{ 

Acqua | Woman | Mara I eed ‘Femina, 
} 

| 

| 

| 

i 

} 

| 
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What Italian has wei engrafted into the language came with wala 
after the establishment of the Order of St. pete in 1530. The inti- 
mate relation of the Order with Italy, the continuous presence of 
Italians in the shape of envoys from the Court of Rome, the necessity, 
in a community made up of eight ‘langues,’ of fixing upon one 
official language common to all, and the natural selection of Italian, 
the tongue of the Papal Court, as that official language, infused into 
the mother tongue of the islanders what Italian words or roots it 
exhibits to-day. It is a curious instance of English deference to 
established facts that Italian, thus established for reasons which have 
passed away and by a government which has been blotted out, is still 
the language of the Courts, is still allowed to be used in the Legis- 
lative Council, though not understood by the bulk of the people, nor 
by the English. 

It was a special feature of the policy of the Order of St. John to 
keep the government of the Order, and to a great extent member- 
ship in the Order, from the Maltese. In furtherance of this policy 
the Grand Masters, from the time of acquiring the island to the date 
of their expulsion, recognised separate rights in the Maltese com- 
munity, and provided specially for respecting them. I shall attempt 
to trace the effect of this policy upon both Order and people, and to 
show how the traditions of it affected the conditions of acceptance of 
sovereignty by the British Crown in 1814. 

Before the advent of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, Malta 
had been a dependency of the Kingdom of Sicily. In 1090 the 
Normans wrested it, with the island of Sicily, from the Saracens, but 
gave it as part of the dowry of Constance of Sicily when she was 
married to the Emperor, Henry the Sixth. For seventy-two years 
the Germans ruled the island. Then came the Angevine line of 
Sicilian kings, and Malta became French, remaining faithful even after 
that terrible Easter Tuesday of 1282, when the outbreak at Monreale 
and Palermo, ending in the Sicilian Vespers, flung off the French 
yoke for ever from Sicily. Two years after that event, however, Malta 
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kept possession till the year 1414, when the Castilians entered. 
Under both sets of Spaniards, Malta ‘ became either the appanage 

of some illegitimate son of their prince, the reward of one of his 

favourites, or the price of personal services done to the sovereign, 

rather than of those rendered tothe Crown.’ For nearly two hundred 

and fifty years the Spaniards had undisputed possession of Malta, and 

it was during this time that Catholicism became deeply burned in 

upon the minds of the inhabitants. These changed their religion while 

conserving their nationality, and perpetuated those special physical 

and mental characteristics which they derived from the Saracens. 

On the Ist of January 1523, L’Isle Adam and the brave remnant 
of his companions of the Order of St. John quitted Rhodes. The 
heroic character of their defence excited the admiration of the Sultan, 
and Turkish generals who had prepared the means of impaling the 
survivors of the garrison were obliged to see them depart in peace to 
seek ‘fresh woods and pastures new.’ For seven years the Order 
wandered. At Candia and Messina, at Cum, and at Viterbo they 
sought a habitat and found none. It was in 1530 that the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, importuned for assistance to the Order, and finding 
that his utterly unprofitable dominions of Malta, Gozo, and Tripoli 
cost him 340,000 French livres a year for garrisons—a charge which 
the westward-sweeping tide of Moslem conquest threatened to in- 
crease beyond all bearing—offered to make over the islands and the 
foothold on the mainland to the Grand Master. 

The conditions of grant were extremely simple. The places were 
to belong to the Order in complete sovereignty, but the Grand 
Masters were never to take part in any hostile acts against the 
Spanish Crown. This reasonable condition, whether prompted by 
policy or merely put forward as parallel to the etiquette of chivalry 
which forbade a man to lift his sword against the conferrer of his 
knighthood, was always scrupulously observed by the Order. Not 
only did they ever forbear from hostile acts against the King of 
Spain, but in one instance at least they recognised their obligation 
so excessively as to fire upon ships of the French King, Louis the 
Fourteenth, who was at peace with the Order, but at war with Spain. 

Grand Master L’Isle Adam did his utmost to get off acceptance 
of the Tripoli part of the gift. Tripoli was an absolute nuisance to 
its owner. It led nowhere, gave no advantage of any kind in war, 
and necessitated the presence of a garrison quite out of proportion 
to its importance. But the Emperor’s pride would not allow him to 
abandon the place to the Turks; and as he was not going to be at 
the trouble of maintaining it himself, he insisted upon Tripoli being 
included in the gift with Malta and Gozo. L’Isle Adam, at his wits’ 
end for a suitable place to settle the Order, decided, after a vicarious 
inspection of the islands, to accept the Emperor’s gift as proffered. 





surrendered to the admiral of the King of Arragon, and the Arragonese 
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It was at least possible in Malta to exercise those sovereign rights 
which the appropriated condition of the continent rendered impossible 
elsewhere in Europe. The Grand Master was a sovereign, and a place 
of sovereignty must be found for him. What place so appropriate 
as that which still made him the advanced guard of Christendom 
against the Turk, and which gave him such a coign of vantage 
against the enemy of the faith both in Europe and Africa? 

The knights who were sent over to examine and report on the 
islands, gave but a poor inducement to their brethren to follow. 
There were no strong places, except Notabile, the capital town, and 
this was only fortified enough to resist the attacks of rovers, not of 
invaders. Besides this there was only a small fort in what is now 
Grand Harbour, on the spot where St. Angelo stands. There was 
little in the wild rocky country districts to attract the new owners. 
‘The surface of the rock was scarcely covered with more than three 
or four feet of earth, which was likewise stony and very unfit to 
grow corn and other grain, though it produced abundance of figs, 
melons, and different fruits. The principal trade of the island con- 
sisted in honey, cotton, and cummin, which the inhabitants exchanged 
for grain. . . . Wood was so scarce as to be sold by the pound, which 
forced them either to use cowdung dried in the sun, or wild thistles, for 
dressing food.’ There were 12,000 people in Malta, and 5,000 in Gozo. 

These 17,000 islanders were in no position to dispute, or even to 
remonstrate against, their change of masters; but they seem to have 
been powerful enough to require, or the new-comers were fair enough 
to give, recognition of the pre-existing rights of the Maltese. The 
Knights Commissioners who took possession in the name of the Order 
solemnly swore ‘to preserve for the inhabitants of these islands their 
rights, customs, and privileges ;’ and L’Isle Adam, soon after landing, 
went to Citta Notabile, and swore upon his cross ‘to preserve the 
privileges of the inhabitants.’ Not until he had so sworn were the 
keys of the city presented, and the gates opened to him. This 
ceremonious recognition of the rights of the Maltese was observed 
at the election of every Grand Master down to the time of the ex- 
pulsion of the Order. What were these ‘ rights, customs, and privi- 
leges * which the Maltese had, and were so jealous for ? 

It might be supposed that, having lived so long under Castilian 
and Arragonese rule, the Maltese were entitled to the popular privi- 
leges of both. But the privileges of either kingdom were a goodly 
possession. Equality before the law, the right of self-government, 
of representative assembly, of self-taxation, of appointment of public 
officers, were the fundamental privileges of Arragon and Castile. The 
duty of bearing arms at the call of the sovereign was owed by the 
people. But this duty was regarded rather as a privilege than a 
burden, and it was common to both peoples. It is needless here to 
point out in what respects the Fueros of Arragon differed from the 
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charters of Castile. If the Maltese in 1530 had inherited any portion 
of the Spanish privileges which had been confirmed to Castilians and 
Arragonese at the union of the two crowns in 1474-79, they had 
whereof to be jealous when their sovereign made them over in free 
grant to the Order of St. John. There is much obscurity on the 
subject. There is no native history to speak upon it, and the his- 
torians of the Order, though mentioning the rights and privileges of 
the Maltese and the ceremonious oath taken by Grand Masters to 
respect them, omit to enumerate or to define them. It is consistent 
with the exclusive spirit ever shown by thé Order in its dealings with 
the Maltese, to suppose that customs which left the natives to manage 
their own domestic and municipal affairs would have met approval, 
and that the only thing the Order would have been careful to insist 
upon was the military service to which, as transferee of Charles the 
Fifth’s sovereignty, it was entitled. That it did require this is 
evident, not only from the necessity of the case, but from the record 
as to the number of Maltese employed in the defence against the 
Turks, and from the fact that it was one of the main causes of com- 
plaint by the Grand Master against the Bishop in 1657, that the 
broadcast bestowal of the tonsure among the lay population withdrew 
the Maltese from the proper military service ‘imposed on the in- 
habitants by the Grand Master and the Council.’ 

I am indebted to the kindness of Sir Adrian Dingli, the learned 
and accomplished Crown Advocate of Malta, for an excerpt from an 
old manuscript in the Maltese archives which contains a number 
of charters, rescripts, and other documents bearing on the history of 
the island before the grant to the Ofder of St. John. The privileges 
recorded or referred to in this schedule may be classed under :— 

1, Promises (repeatedly broken), to hold Malta as part of the 
dominions of the Crown of Sicily, never to be granted out as a fief to 
particular persons. 

2. Exemptions, in particular instances, from military contributions 
and from taxes for what would be called now [mperial purposes. 

3. Maintenance ofa local civil jurisdiction in cases of first instance, 
so as to prevent Maltese being liable to be summoned to Sicily or 
Spain. 

4, Exemption from export duties on wheat or other supplies 
bought in Sicily. ; 

5. Restriction of the power of the King’s officers, who are again 
and again forbidden to interfere with the administrators of the island 
police, and with the course of strictly local affairs. 

6. Reservation of civil appointments and of minor ecclesiastical 
benefices to natives of Malta. 

It is clear that the fourth of these privileges became inoperative 
when the transfer to the knights was made, but the others probably 
remained in force. 
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The purely local and quasi-municipal body, known as the Univer- 
sita, which regulated the price of provisions by having the monopoly 
of supply, survived in a modified form till 1822, and was certainly in 
full force up to 1798. It was before the advent of the knights 
under the control of the Consiglio Popolare, an apparently popular 
body of which the history is wrapped in the darkest obscurity. It 
was probably elective, it evidently was representative, for by the 
manuscript extracted by Sir Adrian Dingli it appears that it chose 
annually ‘ Ambasciatori,’ who had not only the function of buying 
supplies for the Universita out of the island, but also of going to Sicily 
to claim the Maltese privileges from each new viceroy, and on occasions 
of going to Spain to lay petitions before the King. Though it seems 
to have been administrative in the fullest sense, and to have been as 
jealous as any Castilian commune, of interference by the Castellani 
and other royal officers, there is no trace whatever of any legislative 
attribute. 

In 1534, four years after the settlement of the Order in Malta, 
L’Isle Adam died. In 1540 the Order received a severe blow in the 
loss of their English branch or ‘ Langue’ through the suppression of 
the greater monasteries in England, a blow the heavier that the 
coffers of the English Langue had been most liberally supplied, while 
the general funds of the Order were all inadequate for the work they 
had to meet. For thirty years after they came to Malta the knights 
were fortunately left pretty much alone by their chronic and deadly 
Turkish foes ; and they employed the time to the best advantage by 
building the fort of St. Elmo on the west, the fort of St. Michael on 
the east side of the great harbour, and by strengthening the castle of 
St. Angelo. 

The loss of Tripoli in 1550 was a distinct advantage to the 
knights, for it enabled them to concentrate their whole attention 
upon the defences of their island home. 

In the year 1565 there was need for these defencesand more. On 
the 18th of May in that year Mustapha, general of the Sultan 
Solyman I., came with thirty thousand men in a hundred and thirty 
galleys, fifty small ships, and many transports, determined to crush 
once and for ever the valiant Order which had so stubbornly flouted 
the Moslem in Syria and at Rhodes, and which since its settlement in 
Malta had not ceased to annoy and harry the Sultan’s subjects, and to 
threaten his conquests. 

John Parisot de la Vallette was Grand Master. Under his direc- 
tion and incited by his splendid example, the Knights of St. John, 
four hundred and seventy-four in number, with sixty-seven servants- 
at-arms, and with Maltese militia, with volunteers and galley-slaves, 
bringing up the inclusive number of the defenders to eight thousand 
one hundred and fifty-five, maintained for nearly four months one of 
the most magnificent defences on record. The detached fort of St. 
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Elmo, on the western point of Grand Harbour, a simple star fort 
without any outlying works, detained the whole army of the Turks 
for thirty-eight days after the landing. When its riddled and 
crumbled walls were carried on the 23rd of June, and the last and 
none unwounded survivors of the fifteen hundred who had perished 
in its defence were put to the sword, the fort of St. Elmo had 
cost the Turks eight thousand men. Well might Mustapha ask 
what the parent forts would cost him if the child had exacted so 
much. 

It would be well for those who think that the leopard can change 
his skin, or that the tiger can be converted into a domestic animal, 
or that the nature of the Turk can alter, to study the details of 
this memorable siege. He will find that in spite of contact with 
civilisation, in spite of assistance eagerly borrowed from the nations 
he has done his best to destroy, in spite of the sobering influences of 
experience, in spite of the very accidents which have favoured him, 
the Turk is immutable in his nature and changes not. As we read 
of him destroying the culture, the arts, the learning of his Saracen 
masters ; as we see him bruising and breaking the very fountain and 
centre of civilisation at Constantinople ; as we see him sweeping like 
a destroying angel over India, killing, burning, and destroying all 
that was superior to him in everything but nerve and muscle—so we 
see him at St. Elmo, at Plevna, at Schipka, at Philippopolis and 
Adrianople. No prisoners were found in Plevna, and none were 
found in Mustapha’s camp when his army embarked in the night of 
the 7th of September, 1565. There is the same terrible courage in 
fight, the same marvellous disregard of life, the same indifference to 
suffering, the same wantonness of cruelty, the same hatred for the 
unbeliever. Alter names, places, and dates, and the correspondents’ 
accounts of Suleiman’s desperate attacks on the Schipka position with 
their murderous losses, their stubborn perseverance, their recklessness 
of soldiers’ lives, read like descriptions of Mustapha’s assaults on St. 
Elmo and St. Angelo. They are absolutely identical in character. 
Not till 30,000 men, the number of the army which first landed, had 
been destroyed; not till every device which the science of war could 
then teach had been tried in vain; not till the tardy succours of Don 
Garcia de Toledo, the Viceroy of Sicily, had made the Christians an 
overmatch for the Moslem, did Mustapha withdraw his troops‘and 
raise the siege of Malta. On all occasions, at all times, the Turk 
has been accomplished as a destroyer. Up to his limits he has acted 
as a perfect artist in death and destruction, his réle has been that 
of entering into other and weaker men’s labours. As the man-of- 
war bird amongst gannets and boobies has the Turk been among those 
races who have not been able to fight him. He has taken with the 
sword and will perish with the sword. 

It is necessary to realise what the Turkish power was and what it 
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meant, in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, in 
order to understand the part and the place of the Knights of St, 
John as the bulwark of Christendom against it. For years after the 
capture of Constantinople in 1453 the powers of Europe appear to 
have been so utterly shaken, whilst there was too great jealousy 
among them to allow of cooperation against the common foe, that 
the Turk had it all his own way in the south and south-east of 
Europe. Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary were successively 
overrun. Vienna was besieged as lately as 1683, and the pro- 
gramme of Turkish conquest included the whole of the Italian 
peninsula and the possession of the whole of both seaboards of the 
Mediterranean. 

Against this power stood the Republic of Venice, the arms of such 
princes as the popes by incessant urging could induce to declare 
fitful war, the people and the princes of Austria and Poland, 
and the Order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. The last 
were in lifelong conflict with the enemy. It was the Alpha and 
Omega, the raison d’étre of the Order to bruise that serpent’s head 
which had reared itself so terribly in Europe, and it was as much to 
the efforts of the Knights, as to the efforts of the Kings of Hungary 
and of Poland that the crescent was driven back in its westward 
march into Europe. 

Its galleys served in the sacred band at Lepanto, they swept the 
Mediterranean from Acre to Algiers, and they faithfully fulfilled the 
part of suppressor-general of Turks till Turks ceased to be formidable 
on the sea, and the Order itself began to perish by consequence of 
inanition. 

It is interesting to study, by the light of the ample documents 
which survive the wreck of the Order, the nature and the government 
of a society which shed so great lustre upon Malta, and which did 
such yeoman service to Europe—service which Europe recognised, not 
only by enrolling its noblest in the ranks of the Order, but by con- 
ceding sovereign rights to the Grand Master, and precedence to him 
before all ambassadors. 

The development of the Order as a Maltese institution dates 
from the raising of the siege by the Turks in 1565. Painfully in- 
structed by experience during the siege, John de Vallette set himself, 
almost as soon as the Turks had left, to occupy with permanent forti- 
fications the vantage-ground of Mount Sceberras, from which the 
enemy had poured such deadly fire into Forts St. Angelo and St. 
Michael, into Senglea and the Borg. Valletta rose upon the hitherto 
neglected rock which dominates both Grand Harbour and the Marsa 
Muscetto, and with its rise the Order of St. John of Jerusalem began 
a new life, and took a fresh departure. By losses during the siege the 
population of Malta, which had participated fully in bearing the 
brunt of the attacks, was reduced from fifteen to ten thousand men, 
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and the ranks of the knights, esquires, and other members of the 
Order proper had been proportionately thined. These losses, 
however, were in a few years more than made good by candidates who 
competed for admission to the ranks of so illustrious a society, and by 
that remarkable tendency, which the Maltese preserve down to the 
present day, to increase rather than to lessen in numbers. 

The Order comprised the following classes, viz. :— 

1. Knights of Justice, including Grand Crosses and ordinary 
Knights. 

2. Conventual Chaplains and Priests of Obedience. 

3. Serving brothers, of which the first class were servants-at-arms, 
or esquires, and the second class were servants at office, or domestics. 

These degrees were borne by the brethren in each of the seven 
Langues into which Fulk de Villaret, the twenty-fourth Grand Master, 
divided the Order after it had captured the island of Rhodes in 1310. 
These Langues or nationalities were those of Provence, France, 
Auvergne, Italy, Aragon, Germany, and England. The Langue of 
Castile and Portugal was afterwards added. In the convent itself at 
Malta each of the Langues had its auberge or head-quarter, governed 
by a bailiff who was usually a Grand Cross of the Order and as such a 
member of the Government. In their respective countries the Langues 
had their commanderies and priories, administering the estates and 
property of the Order, and serving as centres of recruitment for 
members. These were, however, but branches; the tree itself was at 
Malta. There were the arms, there the sea-chariot of the Order. 
There, too, was the central administration and the government. 

The government was carried on by— 

1. The general chapter of all the Knights of Justice which elected 
the Grand Master, and which alone had the right of making new laws 
or statutes, or of levying taxes, binding upon the whole Order. 

2. The Complete or Ordinary Council, which administered and 
maintained ‘the statutes, laws, and traditions.’ 

3. The Secret and Criminal Councils, which dealt with police and 
discipline. 

4. The ‘ Venerable Chamber of the Common Treasure,’ which dealt 
with the finance of the Order as a whole, discharged the trustee 
obligations of the Order whether in respect of hospitals, special 
bequests for particular purposes, or otherwise, and discharged the 
municipal function which devolved upon the knights as rulers in a 
community which was outside their own organisation. 

There was also the Egard, or Court of Honour, where questions 
affecting the knights in their personal relation to one another and to 
the Grand Master were decided. 

The income of the Order was derived from the following regular 
channels: viz. responsions ; mortuaries and vacancies ; spogli or effects 
of the dead; entrance or passage. These furnished fully four-fifths 
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of the revenue. The other fifth was derived from the various sources 
which are set forth in the statement of income and expenditure con- 
tained in this paper. 

By good fortune it happened that the Chevalier Bosredon de 
Ransijat was Secretary of the Treasury in the last days of the Order. 
This knight presented to the Grand Master a financial statement 
showing the revenue and expenditure of the Order for the ten years 
ended April 30, 1788, and would probably have presented other reports 
equalling this one in interest had not the French evicted him and his 
brother knights from their island home before the accounts for the 
next decade could be made up. 

In this report we have a mine of financial facts and clues to a 
great deal that is extremely interesting in the domestic history of the 
Order. In 1836 Mr. W. H. Thornton, then Auditor-General in Malta, 
edited this report, and added a valuable analytical memoir, which is 
now scarce. From this memoir it appears that the average income in 
the ten years ended in 1788 was derived from the following sources, 
and was as under:— 

Seudi. 
. Responsions. ° ‘ : ‘ ° . 475,207 
. Mortuaries and vacancies . ‘ . ‘ . 214,722 
. Effects of the dead, or spogli . é . 247,550 
. Entrance or passage . : ° A ‘ . 203,345 
. Produce of forest trees. é , ‘ ’ 47,983 
. Lesser branches 2 ; : ; : i 44,416 
. Foundations incorporated with the Treasury . 34,302 
. Special foundations devoted to particular purposes 48,875 
. Landed property of the Treasury. - ‘ 4,333 
. Lazaretto warehouses ° : P é 1,312 
. Redemption of slaves : ; ‘ oF 16,617 
. Mint. : . : : ; ‘ ‘ i 2,504 
. Interest of capital . F : : : : 6,378 
. Miscellaneous sources ‘ ; f ‘ ? 12,098 
. Sale of immovable property . . ‘ j 4,532 


1 
2. 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9. 


— a ee ee 


Responsions were a fixed rent-charge upon all the commanderies 
throughout Europe. The priors and commanders, instead of account- 
ing for all the produce of the estates of the Order under them, were 
allowed, after payment of the fixed charge, to appropriate the residue 
to their own use. The amount of the responsions was fixed from 
time to time by a general chapter. 

‘ Mortuaries’ were the income of commanderies from the date of 
the commander’s death to the end of the current year of account 
(April 30). ‘ Vacancies’ were the income of the commanderies vacated 
by death, for a full year after the end of the year in which the com- 
mander died. Both these fines accrued to the treasury. 

By the rules of the Order no knight could bequeath more than a 
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fifth of his private property, so that four-fifths of such property came, 
under the name of spogli, into the common fund. 

Fees for entrance or passage into the Order ranged from 33 to 360 
Spanish pistoles, according to the rank, and constituted the fourth 
great source of revenue. 

The foundations of which the Order was trustee, and of which the 
united revenue amounted to 83,177 scudi, were, in the main, for 
objects which, but for the foundations, would have had to be provided 
for out of the general coffers. Some of them had a more special 
character. The foundation of Grand Master Lascaris afforded the 
means for buying every year 3,000 muskets, for maintaining the crews 
of two galleys, for repairing certain fortifications, for buying 5,000 
cantars of saltpetre for gunpowder, and 8,000 salms of ‘ miglio’ for 
food, in the event of siege. The Fondazione Manoel provided for the 
maintenance of Fort Manoel and of its garrison and church, and for 
the celebration of divine service there. 

The other items of revenue are sufficiently explained by their 
titles, except perhaps that of ‘Redemption of Slaves. Turkish 
prisoners were allowed to redeem themselves at a tariff rate, and they 
availed themselves of the right to the extent indicated. 

The average expenditure of the Order in the ten years ended in 
April 1788 was 1,285,334 scudi. There were disbursed for 


Scudi. 
1, Ambassadors at Rome, Madrid, Paris, and Naples > : 38,026 
. Charges of the twenty-nine banks, from Lisbon to Warsaw, which 
collected and transmitted the territorial revenue of the Order 4 66,433 
. Conyentual churches of St. John, St. Anthony, and of the Con- 
ception . . . : : : , ‘ : , ‘ 29,910 
. Alms . ; ‘ . 17,509 
5. Hospitals, including one » for % women and one for foundlings ‘ s 105,800 
. Pensions . . . : ° ° . : 14,328 
. Ships, galleys, ond the port . : ‘ ‘ = ; 474,945 
8. Troops (Maltese) and fortifications ° ‘ ; ‘ . , 195,339 
. Public works ‘ ‘ 34,546 
. Allowances to the Grand Master and other veihens of the Order 56,011] 
Falconry . . . . : ‘ : 1,039 
. Slave prisons . . e '% ; 38,264 
. Purchase of slaves . : 4,489 
Maintenance of the State sibeer plate ‘ 3,277 
Library . : . —— 85 
Conveyance of letters . . ; 20,396 
: Charges of the property of the Order of St. Anthony 7 3,295 ) 
3, Workshops and magazines »« «6 oe é 18,264 
19, Various items e e ° e e e 93,580 


Total e ‘ . * ‘ ° 1, 285, 334 


Four ambassadors for 38,000 scudi a year sounds remarkably 
cheap, and wonderful beside the charges with which students of 
modern civil service estimates are familiar. But the sum in question 
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represented only the charge upon the Comun Tesoro, the ambassadors 
living rent free in houses belonging to the Order in the cities to 
which they were accredited, and drawing most of their personal 
charges from local commanderies with which they were invested. 
Alms and hospital expenses naturally figure in the accounts of an 
Order originally instituted for no other than the domestic purpose 
of affording relief to the wanderer and the indigent, and of binding 
up the hurts of the wounded. It may even be thought that the 
123,109 scudi which appear to have gone annually for these objects 
was but mean compared with the 670,282 scudi expended on troops 
and ships of war, and that the 42,753 scudi spent every year on the 
maintenance of slave prisons, and in the purchase of slaves, was a 
heavy set-off against the merits of the almsgiving. The Maltese 
regiment of infantry, which was raised in 1776, numbered 1,055 
effectives, and cost in 1779-1788 127,613 scudi a year. There were 
besides a few artillerymen, a few horsemen (twrcopoli), and a few 
foot police (bandoliert), costing altogether 15,760 scudi. The horse 
and foot patrols acted as a sort of military police, apprehended 
deserters from the Malta regiment, and watched for smugglers. 

It does not appear that prior to 1776 there was any particular 
embodiment of the Maltese element in the garrison of Malta, but it 
must not thence be inferred that that element was not represented 
there. Indeed at all times it must have been largely infused among 
the defenders of the place. Who but Maltese swam from St. Elmo 
to St. Angelo, across and under Grand Harbour, bearing most 
important messages, during the great siege? Who but Maltese 
soldiers of some sort, certainly of a brave sort, dived, sword between 
the teeth and axe in hand, to attack successfully the barges and 
advanced works by which the Turks nearly carried the position of 
-Senglea and the castle of St. Angelo? Seeing that there were not 
in the whole convent, when Mustapha landed in May 1565, more 
than 474 knights and 67 men-at-arms, members of the Order, it is 
clear that, allowing for the galleys’ crews and for the volunteers of 
all nations who came to offer service, there must have been a very 
large demand upon the inhabitants of the island to make up the 
total of 8,155 fighting men who composed the garrison when the 
siege began. In some shape or other, either as feudal militia or 
hired soldiers, the Maltese must always have contributed largely to 
the strength of the garrison under the knights. Yet it is remarkable 
that failure always attended the oft-repeated attempt to get a Maltese 
Langue adopted by the. Order. .That the Maltese might become 
conventual chaplains in any or all of the Langues was allowed, but 
that they should constitute a Langue of their own, or, except, the 
writer believes, in one instance, become knights by affiliation through 
other Langues, was not to be permitted. The first bar to the proposal 
was the cardinal rule of the Order, which required as a preliminary 
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qualification for admission to the first rank proofs of nobility to a 
degree which varied with the Langue. The three French Langues 
required eight quarterings, the two Spanish Langues four, the two 
German sixteen. Now, while there is no doubt that there were 
noble families in Malta, ennobled by grants from the kings of Spain 
and of the two Sicilies, as well as by the grant of Sovereign Grand 
Masters, who might in the later years of the Order have satisfied 
this condition, it is also indisputable that they were not numerous 
enough to constitute a Maltese Langue. 

But there was another and stronger objection on the part of the 
Order. The Maltese were throughout the period of the knights’ 
occupation what they are now, the most humble, the most devoted, 
the most obedient servants of the court of the Church of Rome. 
The history of the Order of St. John in Malta is the history of a 
continuous struggle by the Papacy to gain the mastery over the 
Order, and by the Order to preserve its independence. 

The Bishop of Malta was generally a Maltese, appointed of course 
by the Pope; and the clergy of the island, of the same nationality, 
were under his immediate direction. Everything was done to 
encourage the Maltese through them to look to Rome, rather than 
to the Grand Master, as their protector. The ignorance alike of 
priests and people favoured the process, and the proverbial boldness 
of the Roman policy was incessantly applied to complete it. Within 
eight years of the raising of the siege, and before John de Vallette 
and his companions had recovered from their exhausting efforts, the 
Bishop of Malta claimed to have a jurisdiction in religious matters 
to the exclusion of the Order, which by its ordinary council’ had 
hitherto regulated them. The claim was disputed by the Order. 
Appeal was made to Gregory the Thirteenth, and he sent an envoy who 
speedily domesticated himself, with the title of Grand Inquisitor, in 
Malta. Superior in power to the Bishop of Malta, he affected the 
position of moderator between the Bishop and the Grand Master, 
asserted quasi-legatine functions, and, by exercising a judicial 
authority of his own founding, sapped the power of the Grand Master 
over the Maltese and over all who were not bound to him by an oath 
of personal obedience. He conferred patents of protection upon such 
as sought his aid, and became king, in a Maltese Cave of Adullam, 
over all who from pique, fear of punishment, or any cause, sought to 
emancipate themselves from the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
Order. These ‘ patentees of the Inquisition’ were obviously a standing 
nuisance in so small a community, but, as if they were not enough, 
the Bishop of Malta established out of hand all the privileges and 
consequences of English benefit of clergy, by conferring the tonsure 
freely upon the Maltese, till, as Boisgelin naively says, ‘it became 
at last difficult in Malta to distinguish a priest and the father of a 
family.’ The Grand Inquisitor administered civil and criminal 
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justice to his ‘patentees, without appeal to any one; the Bishop 
exercised civil and criminal jurisdiction over his lay clerical clients, 
and from his decisions an appeal lay to the Archbishop of Palermo 
and thence to Rome. By either process the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Master was ousted, and the authority of the Order was set at nought 
by its subjects. It is not remarkable that under these circumstances 
there should have been unwillingness to admit within the brother- 
hood and governing councils of the Order, a class of men so devoted 
as the Maltese to the interests of the power which sought to subvert 
and emasculate its spirit. The jealousy of the highborn members 
of the Langues apart, there was reason enough in the struggle between 
the gown and the sword to justify the attitude of exclusiveness which 
the Knights of St. John maintained towards the Maltese. 

The conflict with Rome went on perpetually, and gave occasion 
to bad discipline within the Order as well as amongst the people 
outside. Actual rebellion broke out against Grand Master La Cassiere 
soon after his election in 1581, and in the absence of power on either 
side effectually to prevail, the case was referred to the Pope, who 
profited by the occasion to increase his hold. In 1587 a Papal order 
disqualified knights from ‘ becoming bishops of Malta, or priors of 
the Church of St. John,’ and five years later Bishop Gazello called in 
the Jesuit fathers to assist him against the power of the Order. The 
Inquisitor remained, and gaining strength on every fresh dispute 
within the Order, and on every attempt of the Grand Master to 
loosen the Papal grip upon him, arrived at demanding that the Grand 
Master should stop when their respective carriages met. The Pope 
asserted the right even of deposing a Grand Master, but the utmost 
the General Chapter would concede was his power to veto the election 
of a particular knight, provided the disapprobation were expressed 
before the council met. 

It cannot be denied that there was some colour for the assertion 
of Papal authority in the affairs of the Order, though, as usual in 
such cases, the assertion went the length of aiming at the supersession 
and destruction of the object interfered with. In the first place, the 
Order was a monastic one, the members professed the three vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, and as monks it might be said that 
the ultimate disposer of their fate on earth was the visible head of 
their Church. Historically, too, there was direct and repeated con- 
nection between the Papal Court and the Order. Papal bulls allowed, 
and then confirmed, the institution of the Order. In 1130 Innocent 
the Second ordered that the banner of St. John should bear that 
white cross on a red field which for nearly 700 years was the standard 
of the knights; and in 1134 he took the Order under the special 
protection of the Holy See. In 1169 the Pope was appealed to as 
arbitrator in a disputed election of Master, and it was again a Pope 
who in 1179, and also in 1199, acted as peace-maker between the 
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Knights Templars and the Knights Hospitallers. Clement the 
Fourth, in 1267, first used the title of Grand Master in addressing 
the head of the Order. Odo de Pins, Grand Master in 1298, obeyed 
a papal summons to Rome for an inquiry into his conduct; and 
Foulques de Villaret, when deposed by the Convent, appealed to the 
Pope, who appointed a Vicar-General of the Order pendente lite. If 
any subordination is to be implied by the acceptance of office under 
the Pope, then Grand Master Pierre d’Aubusson was made a cardinal 
in 1489, and Verdala accepted the same dignity about a century later. 

But there is an immense difference between recognition of 
spiritual headship, and allowance of the right to interfere in the 
most vital points of the administration of a principality. The 
princely character of the Grand Master, and the general recognition 
of him as sovereign, placed him theoretically in quite a different 
position from that of any other head of a religious order; and it was 
against his essential rights as prince and sovereign that the Court of 
Rome waged, now insidious, now open war. By degrees the Pope 
acquired over the Italian Langue a power similar to that which 
he sought to impose upon the united Order. He assumed the right 
to nominate to vacant commanderies, and in 1625 Urban the Eighth 
gave away to his own friends all the commanderies of the Italian 
Langue. The remonstrance made by a special embassy from Malta 
was disregarded ; and in 1630 the Pope, emboldened by the internal 
weakness which his agents had promoted within the Order, altered 
of his own motive the time-honoured ceremonial at an election of 
Grand Master, and directed his own Minister, the Inquisitor, to 
preside. 

It is not surprising that a society subject to such disintegrating 
influences, continuously assailed by that omnivorous and undying 
power which seeks everywhere to put all things under its feet, and 
unbraced by adversity or even severe trial, should gradually have 
become disqualified for the discharge of its first duties. Though 
occasional ‘caravans,’ as the sea enterprises of the Knights were 
called, relieved the monotony of life in Malta, and though now and 
again the vital purpose of the Order was served in some hotly fought 
fight with North African or Turkish galleys, it may be said that the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem ceased to be formidable to the 
Moslems from the time of La Vallette’s splendid exertions against 
them. So long as the Order had to fight for existence, whether at 
Rhodes or Malta, so long as it discharged with all its might the 
function of subverter of the infidel, and impoverished itself in the 
struggle, so long it remained strong and capable of maintaining its 
rights against open enemy or unfriendly ally. ‘ Prosperity, says 
Bacon, ‘ was the blessing of the Old Testament, adversity the blessing 
of the New, which carrieth the greater benediction and the clearer 
revelation of God’s favour.’ The experience of the Order of St. John 
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affords abundant confirmation of this dictum. The latest glory of 
the Order was won in the lowly Borgo, not in magnificent Valletta, 
Fort Manoel, Fort Tigne, Fort Ricasoli, and the great fortifications 
which surround Valletta, have, save St. Elmo, no history. The 
military honour of Malta is engraved in the stones of the castle of 
St. Angelo, and of the works which defied the bravest attacks of the 
Turks at Senglea. 

At the time that Pope and Grand Master were striving which 
should be the greater in Valletta, when riches had induced a surfeit 
in the body politic of Malta, and the Knights in a moment of energy 
and of anger were (in 1639) driving the Jesuits out of the island, the 
Mediterranean was swarming with Algerine and Barbary pirates. So 
ineffectual: was this police of the Mediterranean that the. English 
king was obliged to ask his Parliament for a special grant to enable 
him to chase Mediterranean corsairs out of the Channel. It might 
be said fancifully that the neglect of the Order of St. John to dis- 
charge their duty led directly to the English Civil War. The Order 
was the occasion of ship-money in inland English counties, and 
Hampden’s refusal to pay was the spark that fired the train of 
English discontent. 

It is neither generally interesting nor particularly profitable to 
trace the history of the decline of the Order of St. John in Malta. 


The history is purely local, and the interest also. Not till the 
arrival of the French fleet which left Toulon with sealed orders, for 
the expedition to Egypt, does the history of Malta become European 


again. 

In 1792 it had been decreed by the National Convention that the 
Order of St. John should cease to exist in France, and that its 
property should be annexed to the national domains. In April 1798, 
General Buonaparte received secret orders from the Directory to take 
possession of Malta. On the 6th of June the French fleet arrived, 
ostensibly for water and provisions; but Grand Master Hompesch 
having refused, in accordance with the standing rule of the Order, to 
allow more than the given number of foreign ships to enter Grand 
Harbour at one time, a hostile landing was effected on the 10th at 
St. Paul’s Bay, while the fleet engaged the fortifications. On the 
11th the Grand Master of an Order which had become effete, which 
had outlived its purpose in life, and which was not only enervated, 
but honeycombed with treason, capitulated, and the place of the 
Knights of St. John knew them no more. 

For less than three months did the French enjoy their prize. 
The plunder of the churches which accompanied the introduction of 
liberty, fraternity, and equality so outraged the Maltese that on the 
2nd of September, 1798, a riot at Notabile led to a general émeute, 
and the French, overpowered in the country, found themselves in- 
vested in Valletta. Captain Ball, with some English men-of-war, 
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blockaded the port, and with the aid of Neapolitan troops the 
Maltese held the enemy safely on shore. On the 24th of October, 
Nelson, returning from the Battle of the Nile, made arrangements 
for pressing the investment rigorously. For two years the French 
held out, but on the 4th of September, 1800, they surrendered to the 
English general commanding the united forces of British, Maltese, 
and Neapolitans. 

A clause in the Treaty of Amiens ordered the transfer of the 
recaptured place to the Order of St. John; but the Maltese having 
energetically protested against such a course, and having formulated 
their well-grounded complaints against the government of the 
knights, Captain Ball, who was acting governor, delayed to give 
effect to the treaty. In vain did the delegates of the Order demand 
possession ; the negotiations were protracted till the short peace 
of 1801 had vanished, and the Treaty of Amiens had been super- 
seded by events. By the Treaty of Paris in 1814 the island of 
Malta, at the earnest solicitation of the inhabitants, and by consent 
of the Powers, was accepted in full sovereignty by the English 
king. 

From the day of the surrender by Hompesch, in 1798, till 1814, 
there had been no regular government'in Malta. The French held 
by the strong hand, and the English governors during the inter- 
regnum of fourteen years may be said to have ruled by the goodwill 
of the people and by the necessity of the case. Customary law had 
prevailed, supplemented by what expediency required, and these 
continued to guide successive governors till the year 1836. It is 
true that on the acceptance of the sovereignty in 1814 the king had 
provided for a mixed council of government, made up partly of 
elected, partly of official members; but this council was rather an 
instrument than an advice giver, under the presidency of such men 
as Sir Alexander Ball and Sir Thomas Maitland. 

The old machinery of government to which the people had become 
accustomed under the knights was still used, though by other hands. 
The English Government had inherited the functions of the Grand 
Master, but had chosen to discharge the duties which in the knights’ 
time had been spread over the General and Ordinary Council and the 
Venerable Chamber of the Comun Tesoro, by means of the one 
council of government, and of salaried officers appointed by it. The 
whole of the naval and military part of the Grand Master’s preroga- 
tive was made over to the English Crown, to be exercised strictly in 
the general interests of the Empire. 

It was impossible but that in inheriting the administrative 
functions, and in applying much of the administrative machinery 
used by the Grand Masters, there should not have been many incon- 
veniences which became more and more apparent as time went on. 
Representations having been made now and again to this effect, a 
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Royal Commission issued on the 10th of September, 1836, to Mr. John 
Austin and Mr. (afterwards Sir) George Cornewall Lewis, reciting ‘ the 
inconveniences experienced and the evils apprehended from the want 
of a fixed and definite system of civil government in the island of 
Malta and its dependencies, and from the imperfection of the ancient 
laws and judicial practice there established, as also of the advantages 
which may be justly expected to result to our subjects in the said 
island and its dependencies, and to the British empire at large, from 
the introduction of a permanent and salutary system of polity, by 
which the prosperity of the Maltese nation may be secured, and their 
interests consolidated with those of Great Britain.’ 

By virtue of this Commission an inquiry was instituted which 
lasted two years, and which resulted in the greatest possible benefit 
to the island. The system of Government interference in the corn 
trade of Malta by means of the large stocks held in Government 
hands, as security against scarcity and high prices, was abolished. 
This system was a survival of part of the old system of the knights, 
which handed over to the Universita, a quasi-municipal corporation, 
the monopoly of the food supply of the island.'! Liberty of printing 
took the place of a Government censorship and monopoly, which 
were destructive of all free discussion, and in practice prohibited all 
but the dryest chaff of literature from being ground into mental food 
for the people. A law of libel, the complement of this liberty, also 
superseded the ridiculous figment of Roman law relating to libelli 
famosi, and the gag which the chief secretary put upon all mouths 
disposed to criticise the acts of Government was withdrawn. Under 
the old law, though there was a rigorous censorship of works produced 
in the island, there was no law applicable to imported libels, either 
upon the Government, the Church, the religion, or the inhabitants ; 
so that, as the Commissioners stated, the existing practice ‘ combines 
the evils of a censorship with those of a liberty of publishing, and 
excludes the advantages of both.’ 

The tariff which provided the means of giving the Government a 
revenue in place of that which, except as regards rents and buildings, 
had been lost on the suppression of the Order of St. John, required 
the most thorough revision. A multitude of small duties were swept 
away, the principle of indirect as opposed to direct taxation was laid 
down as better suited to the then circumstances of the island, and 
a fixed duty of ten shillings a quarter upon imported wheat took the 
place of a sliding scale. The revenue at this time amounted to 
95,600/., whereof crown lands gave 23,000/.; small internal taxes, 
2,400/.; fees of court, fines, stamps, and the profits of the printing- 


' In 1822 the commerce in grain had been thrown open, but duties of four scudi 
per salma on wheat imported under the British or Ionian flag, and five scudi on 
foreign vessels, had been imposed. Till 1837, however, the Government continued 
to control the market by its large reserve stocks of grain. 
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house, 5,200/. ; and duties on imports, and tonnage and quarantine 
dues, 65,0001. 

The Commissioners rearranged the administration of the charities 
of which the British Government had inherited the trust from the 
Order of St. John ; put the water-police upon a sound footing ; abo- 
lished many useless and some sinecure offices; took steps to protect 
the revenue against the effects of distillation of spirits in the island ; 
and did their best, though unsuccessfully, to induce the Maltese 
community to understand and avail themselves of the advantages of 
banks as constituted elsewhere. 

One of their best pieces of work was the consolidation of Govern- 
ment departments, whereof they found fifteen and left eight; and 
the broad and eminently fair way in which they dealt with the vexed 
question of the employment of Maltese in the public offices. Of the 
680 persons employed in 1838 in the various departments of the 
Maltese Government 28 were English and 652 Maltese. But the 
average official income of the English was 523/. 15s. 6d., of the 
Maltese 42/. 1s. 1ld.! The Commissioners went straight to the 
point when proceeding to recommendations based on deductions from 
this and the other facts which came out in the course of their in- 
quiry. They laid down the general principle that ‘in making 
appointments to offices under the Government of Malta, natives of 
the island ought generally to be preferred to Englishmen,’ not only 
because Maltese are better acquainted than Englishmen could be 
with the customs, language, and habits of the people, and are natu- 
rally more in sympathy with them, but on the ground of prescriptive 
right. They pointed out that although under the Order of St. John 
‘the Government was in substance conducted by the knights (none 
of whom were natives of Malta), yet nearly all the subordinate, and 
many of the superior offices, were filled by Maltese. Thus all the 

judges, the four uditori, the segreto, the collector of customs, the 
capitano di verga, and the jurats, were almost invariably natives of 
the island. It was natural, therefore, for the Maltese, when their 
island became a dependency of England, to expect the continuance 
of the system in respect of appointments to offices which had been 
followed when it was an independent state.’ In a series of frank and 
manly paragraphs the Commissioners scouted the vulgar caste preju- 
dices which would have kept the Maltese from the better paid posts 
and offices of trust, and wound up their report on this part of their 
subject by saying that ‘ next to the liberty of the press, the extension 
and improvement of the institutions for education, and an improved 
administration of the Government charities, we believe that the 
systematic appointment of meritorious natives to superior offices, 
and the abolition of all needless offices, are the two most useful 
reforms which could be introduced into Malta.’ 

Public education, the means thereto having got into dire con- 
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fusion, was provided for on a basis which remains at this date, and 
naturally therefore again needs revision of the most searching kind. 
The condition of the poor, the organisation of the police, of the 
prisons, of the Malta regiment and of the legal departments, are all 
the subject of elaborate and wisely worded reports, from which we 
are tempted to quote largely, but space forbids. In nearly every 
case the advice of the Commissioners was fully adopted by the 
Government at home ; and, effect having been given to it by local 
ordinances, the polity and administration of Malta were placed upon 
a footing in accordance with the most enlightened opinions of the 
day, a footing which has sufficed till now to carry on the government 
of the island in the best interests of the inhabitants. 

But in forty years many changes have taken place in the world 
outside Malta. The principal corn laws have been abolished, free 
trade has asserted itself, steam navigation has been introduced and 
developed, electric telegraphs have changed the whole course of com- 
merce, and the Suez Canal has been cut. Notwithstanding all this, 
the Maltese polity has remained substantially unchanged. In matters 
of education, of internal government, of police, and above all of 
commercial tariffs, the Maltese Government stands upon the ancient 
ways. It is true that one eminent Maltese has earned the gratitude 
which the Commissioners in 1837 said would be due to that lawyer 
who should codify and reduce to intelligible terms the confused law 
of the island. But the main points of the administration are in the 
state in which Messrs. Austin and Cornewall Lewis left them. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that there should be demands for 
change. But it is matter for surprise that these demands should, 
with a few signal exceptions, have come from without and not from 
within Malta. The cry for fiscal reform was raised by a few en- 
lightened men in the island, but, from sheer ignorance on the part of 
the auditory, the cry was that of a voice in the wilderness till it 
found an echo in the breasts of public men at home. Attention was 
called in Parliament in the session of 1876, and again in that of 
1877, to the fact that upon every quarter of wheat going into Malta 
a tax of ten shillings was paid, that import duties were payable upon 
other kinds of grain, upon cattle, and upon certain other articles of 
food. For the purpose of inquiring into the incidence of the grain 
duties, the operation of taxes generally in Malta, and incidentally 
also into the manner and amount of the island expenditure, Lord 
Carnarvon decided in February 1877 to. seek further information 
independently. 

The results of the inquiry instituted by him were presented in 
June 1877 to the Secretary of State, and at his instance to Parlia- 
ment during the present session. The report deals with many matters 
besides the grain duties, but matters all of them which could not 
fail to demand attention in the course of any inquiry into the fiscal 
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system. An attempt is made in it to review the method and the 
incidence of taxation in Malta at the different periods at which 
taxation was revised down to the present time. It would not be 
competent to the writer to review the report which he himself made, 
and which is doubtless open to many and just criticisms; but there 
can be nothing unbecoming in quoting ascertained facts, with a view 
to draw public attention to them more completely. 

Every quarter of wheat imported into Malta pays a duty of ten 
shillings, every gallon of spirits two shillings and sixpence, or one- 
fourth of the duty on spirits in England. Indian corn and barley 
pay six and four shilllngs a quarter respectively, every bullock pays 
ten shillings, every horse a pound. Wine and vinegar, oil and pota- 
toes, beer, seeds, pulse, flour, and all shapes of manufactured grain are 
dutiable articles. These comprise all the articles included in the 
tariff of Malta, and the income derived from the imports on them 
amounts to upwards of 106,000/. a year. Tonnage dues on ships 
frequenting the port yield 7,500/. Crown rents of various kinds 
give 40,600/., and court fees and other miscellaneous sources of 
revenue supply the balance of 176,000/., which is about the income 
of the Government. 

There are no direct taxes in Malta, and every item of expenditure, 
including the cost of street repairs, of public works, of lighting, 
watching, and municipal administration, is paid out of a common 
purse. Rates are as unknown asan income tax, and there is a deeply 
planted hatred against the bare idea of introducing either. The 
explanation of this feeling is to be found not only in the strong 
attachment of the Maltese to the thing that hath been, but to gene- 
rally pervading poverty and to dread of hurt to that pride which 
would be so sorely injured, they think, by the exposure of poverty 
through the machinery of direct taxation. Lasciate le coseis the ery 
of the majority, not only for these but for even more personal reasons. 
A careful consideration of the incidence of taxation as now applied 
through the tariff of indirect taxes shows that dividing the population 
into two sections, one comprising the upper and middle classes, the 
other the working class, each person in the first pays ten shillings and 
tenpence, each person in the second fifteen and sevenpence per 
annum towards the expenses of government. This strange anomaly is 
due to the fact that the working class, men as well as women and 
children, subsist almost entirely upon bread or other preparation of 
grain, and, eating more largely thereof than members of the first 
class, bring themselves more completely under the tooth of the tax 
which feeds on the first necessary of life. The long since exploded 
argument that wages are regulated by the price of the necessaries of 
life has been resuscitated by the opponents of change, in order to show 
that though the tax is levied upon the consumer it is ultimately paid 
by the eraployer. Unfortunately not only theory but experience in 
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Malta is against this supposition. Wages have decreased steadily in 
the presence of an overflowing population, which has risen from 
115,570 in 1836 to 149,270 in 1876. Even the crumb of comfort 
which supporters of the theory that wages are regulated by the price 
of necessaries might have had from the statement of the Commissioners 
in 1837 that ‘the working people of the country are scarcely ever 
employed for hire, but receive wages in kind, is taken away from 
them by the fact that wages are now paid wholly in money. From 
whichever way the burden of taxation is looked at, the figures come 
out in the proportion stated above. No wonder a poor upper class 
already familiar with the narrow boundary which divides indigence 
from destitution, are nervous about any action which may reverse, or 
even modify, the disproportionate weight borne by the two sections of 
society. 

The difficulty of readjusting the incidence of taxes in Malta is as 
great as the necessity for doing so. There is no royal way of over- 
coming that difficulty, which yields only to the most studied con- 
trivance and the most anxiouscare. In sailing through the straits of 
Maltese taxes one has continuously to be on guard against shipwreck 
on Scylla and swamping in Charybdis. Existing duties must not be 
strained to cracking, new taxes must not be imposed to the repression 
of any industry, and the area of general direct taxation is exceedingly 
limited. Income-tax and land-tax are practically impossible in 
Malta, and the danger of increasing the charges upon shipping coming 
to the island is the danger attendant on killing the goose which lays 
golden eggs for the Maltese. But it has been found also impossible 
in the face of the principles which guide taxation at home, and which 
form the backbone of British commercial treaties abroad, to authorise 
the continuance of an impost of ten shillings a quarter upon wheat. 
It has been shown also to be unfair in the highest degree as between 
the Maltese themselves. The action of the Government has in the 
first instance been limited to the abolition of half the existing duty ; 
but a hope is held out of ultimate total abolition. 

Space fails to notice what are yet great questions for Malta, the 
necessity for revision of the educational system, the propriety or 
otherwise of Crown ownership in land, the obligation to improve the 
water supply and to establish a scientific system of drainage. 

But only a cursory study of the census statistics, and of the table 
of declining wages attached to the report of the last Commission of 
Inquiry, will lead immediately to the conviction that only by properly 
organised emigration, arranged with some regard to the peculiarities 
of the people and to their religion, can Malta be saved from the 
consequences of the regular increase of its population. In 1632 the 
population of Malta and Gozo was 51,750; in 1798 it was 114,000; 
in 1836 it was 115,570; but in 1876 it was 149,270. This last 
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means a population of 1,376 to the square mile in Malta, and 930 to 
the square mile in Gozo. 

Writing shortly after the expulsion of the Order of St. John, 
Boisgelin said: ‘ Malta is still very far from being able to furnish its 
inhabitants with the necessaries of life without foreign assistance. 
This is principally owing to the increase of population, which is 
augmented to a degree scarcely ever before known in history.’ The 
increase since these words were written is about thirty per cent., and 
though something has been done by grants of waste and rocky land 
to bring a larger area of the island under productive cultivation, there 
is no hope of ever being able to make Malta yield a subsistence for 
the Maltese. Left to itself Malta would starve in a month. Would 
it not be better every way to give up the attempt to force a 
living in kind out of the soil, to discourage, by abandonment of the 
grain tax, a protected agriculture, to turn the relieved soil into a 
garden yielding fruits far more recompensing than grain, and to 
depend wholly upon foreign supplies bought with home-earned money ? 
If Malta were made in fact the ‘fior del mondo’ which its children 
love to fancy it, if wise improvements were made in the drainage, if 
daily communication were established with Sicily, and if judiciously 
planned arrangements were made for attracting the traveller and the 
invalid, there is no reason why a new prosperity should not reward 
the labours of the Maltese. Malta ought, by a daily steamer to 
Syracuse, to be made part of every traveller’s Italy, and by its good 
sanitary arrangements to take that rank as a health resort to which 
its climate entitles it. Last, but not least, the abundance of its 
people ought, through the cheapness of labour, to attract materials to 
be wrought for re-exportation. Tobacco is now imported to be made 
up and sent away again, and occupation is given in consequence to 
some two thousand people. Other industries should follow suit, and 
give and take profit by the cheapness of the labour and the undoubted 
skill of the workmen. 

Francis W. Rowse... 


Nore.—Since this article was written Cyprus has been added 
to the colonies of Great Britain. What effect this fact may 
ultimately have upon the trade and prosperity of Malta it is difficult 
to forecast. The new possession is much more likely to develope a 
prosperity of its own than to impinge upon that of its small neigh- 
bour. Its position, out of the straight course to India, though near 
enough to it to enable it to play Cerberus to the Suez Canal, is not 
likely to interfere with the special business of Malta as a coaling 
station, and as a port of call for orders. The two places cannot 
possibly be competitors in anything else, for Malta unfortunately 
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produces nothing exportable, whilst Cyprus in the course of a few 
years ought to be a power in the commerce of the Mediterranean. 
As a place of call or as an entrepdt, however, the smaller island 
remains unrivalled. Grand Harbour and Marsa Muscetto in Malta 
are better than all the harbours of Cyprus. There is no fear that 
ships will desert the ports of Valletta, with all their conveniences of 
docks, wharves, and perfectly protected anchorages, for the open 
roads of Larnaca or Famagosta. Malta may suffer from the with- 
drawal of part of the naval and military forces in the Mediterranean 
which hitherto have been concentrated there, and she may suffer in 
prestige. But this will be the extent of her loss, and it is not certain 
the loss will be even so great. Whatever it may prove to be, it will 
be much more than compensated by the exceptional advantage which 
Cyprus offers as a point for Maltese emigration. Cyprus, with an 
area six times larger than the combined area of Malta and Gozo, has 
fewer inhabitants by 20,000. It has a climate akin to that of Malta, 
it is under British rule, and it offers to industry that ‘ potentiality 
of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice’ which Dr. Johnson ascribed 
to his friend’s brewery. The defect in all the schemes for Maltese 
emigration has been that, excepting in places too remote to suit the 
Maltese propensity for homeing, there has been no spot in which a 
colony could be established under the only conditions in which a 
Maltese colony could thrive. Plans which would have placed Maltese 
colonies in North Africa involved treaty obligations, most incon- 
venient in themselves, and most difficult of execution. Cyprus gives 
ample space, convenience of distance (less than nine hundred miles), 
and allows the spes redewndi so dear to the imagination of the 
Maltese. If colonisation be taken up energetically, and by the 
Government, the acquisition of Cyprus may prove the salvation of 
Malta. To this new Canaan whole casals or villages may be trans- 
ported, under conditions which may prove valuable to Cyprus, and 
which cannot fail to be of priceless value to densely, discouragingly 


populated Melita. 
F. W. R. 
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A FAMILIAR COLLOQUY. 


Mrs. Rotanp’s house in Bruton Street was a very pleasant one; and 
daily, at two o’clock, five or six pleasant people were sure to be 
assembled there. To-day, as the party were coming downstairs to 
the dining-room, Violet Staunton suddenly made her appearance—the 
beautiful Violet Staunton, with the perfect face and the imperfect 
reputation. 

‘Quite right, my dear,’ said Mrs. Roland, who never dropped her 
friends ; ‘we are always in at luncheon. I think you know Lady 
Lilith Wardour—(isn’t she looking quite lovely this season ?)—and 
these are my two cousins, Ralph Burgoyne and Gage Stanley. Come, 
sit here between me and Ralph, won’t you? And now tell me what 
you have been doing lately. Were you at Lady Surbiton’s ball last 
night ?’” 

‘Not I, my dear,’ said Miss Staunton. ‘ My dancing days are 
quite over—at least my doctor says they must be; and a party where 
you mustn’t stand up to dance, and where you can’t sit down to 
supper, is, to me, of all life’s trials the most unbearable. Besides,’ 
she said softly, and with a faint smile, ‘I’m not so welcome a guest 
now as I once was. No—what I did was to go with,my old aunt to 
see Measure for Measure, and naturally, like all July play-goers, .. 
came home with a headache.’ 

‘I quite agree with Miss Staunton about balls, said Lady 
Lilith. ‘I, last evening, was very far away from the gay world. I 
was at Hampstead with some artistic friends of mine, and we had 
some delightful talk upon esthetic and intellectual subjects.’ Mrs, 
Roland inquired who the friends were. ‘Oh! said Lady Lilith, 
‘not people that you would be likely to know; but they are really 
charming—so quaint and so refreshing. They are called Addison. 
Their real name, I believe, was Biggs; but they didn’t like that, and 
so they changed it. They never use any furniture, or any English, 
that is of a later date than Queen Anne’s time; and therefore they 
couldn’t talk fashionable scandal, even if they knew any, because they 
would have no language to express it in.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Roland, ‘ what artistic people we all of us are 
to-day! Here are Ralph and Gage, who have just been spending their 
whole morning in the Grosvenor Gallery.’ 
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‘Tell me, Mr. Burgoyne,’ said Miss Staunton, ‘ what did you think 
of the pictures there ?’ 

‘Don’t ask him, Miss Staunton,’ said Gage Stanley, ‘ for he never 
looked at one of them. He simply sat still on his chair and watched 
the people.’ 

Ralph Burgoyne: I see Miss Staunton is shocked at my bad taste, 
but to my mind the part I chose was the better one. I did for a few 
moments glance round at the pictures, but that glance was enough for 
me; so I left Gage poring over the ‘ Laus Veneris,’ and sat down quietly 
to take stock of the people. I thought them a far more instructive 
study. I saw four or five lovely faces, and above fifty lovely frocks. 
I watched three flirtations, and I detected any amount of rouge. 
Now there we have realities ; there we have the genuine facts of life 
—the things, and the only things, which are of any great concern 
to us. 

Violet Stawnton: Well, I’m afraid it would hardly become me 
to blame you; for last night, at the play, I acted much as you did. 
I thought very little about the stage. All my attention was given 
to the gallery. I see you look surprised, but the conduct of the gallery 
was really very singular. I have no doubt that the men who composed 
it were Claudios or Lucios, most of them, if the truth were known, 
and yet—would you believe it ?—their whole applause was given to 
Isabella. Now there was a bit of human nature, if you like; but I 
expect you saw nothing like that at the GrosvenorGallery. Besides, 
you see, I was only turning away from moderate acting ; you from 
perfect painting. Not that I mean to call all the pictures perfect, or 
to pretend that I am equal to appreciating a great many of them. 
As for Whistler’s ‘ Nocturnes’ and ‘ Harmonies,’ for instance, I posi- 
tively could make nothing of them ; and certainly, if your object was 
to look at paint, you would see a deal more on one girl’s face than on 
the whole of his canvases. But Burne Jones and Alma Tadema— 
surely their pictures are worth study. 

Ralph Burgoyne: I looked at all their pictures—remember, 
please, I only speak as an outsider—and as specimens of painting they 
were, I have no doubt, wonderful. I saw marble that looked like 
marble ; mosaic pavements that looked like mosaic pavements ; flowers 
that looked like flowers ; dresses that looked like dresses ; and a quan- 
tity of bare skin that looked like skin. I was conscious also of many 
medleys of colour, that gave my eyes a languid sense of pleasure. 
But really this wasall. The pictures said nothing to me ; they neither 
amused, soothed, instructed, or suggested a single thought to me. 

Gage Stanley: I on the contrary think that they are all full of 
instruction. Add Tissot to Burne Jones and Alma Tadema, and I think 
that the works of these three artists are the most significant sights 


in London. 
Ralph Burgoyne: It may be my dulness and denseness, but I 
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don't see how they can be. As I say, as towrs de force with a brush 
and a paint-pot, they may be as wonderful as you please. But I 
confess Iam no judge of such technical merits. A gin-palace may 
be a specimen of perfect bricklaying, but none the more do I care 
to look at it. Painting is a sort of language. To talk this language 
gracefully may be a charming accomplishment; but still if the 
talker says nothing, I shall soon get tired of hearing him. And to 
me these modern painters are nothing but accomplished babblers. 
It is true they seem to be saying something, but for the life of me 
I cannot tell what it is, and they themselves seem quite indifferent. 
Their meaning is but a lay figure on which to hang the clothes of 
their language. All that I can tell of the meaning is that it has 
nothing to do with me or with mine, or with them, or with any 
living thing. They seem as frightened of realities as common 
people are frightened of ghosts. I am perfectly out of patience 
with them. For God’s sake, I feel inclined to say to them, do try 
to paint something that will concern the only life that is of any 
concern to us—the life of the present day. We are surrounded with 
hopes, pains, passions, and perplexities, all tinged with the special 
colour our own age gives them. Try to catch this colour. It is 
the only colour you will ever really know. But no—it is of no 
avail. With my mind’s ear, I hear them start back sighing ; and 
they call me fool and Philistine in Pompeian Latin or in medieval 
French; or else they misquote a text at me from a Bible they 
have ceased to believe in. Think for a moment of Burne Jones’s 
‘Six Days of Creation.’ 

Violet Staunton: I often do think of it; and I think of it as 
one of the loveliest things I ever recollect to have looked at. 

Ralph Burgoyne: Perhaps you have powers of vision that are 
denied tome. But, as far as I can tell, it meant actually nothing 
If we really thought that God in six days had produced this fair 
order of things out of chaos, the matter would be very different—so 
too probably would have been the artist’s way of treating it. I thought 
old Lady Ealing’s painted face, whom I saw last year looking at 
the picture, a far more suggestive study than the picture was 
itself. 

Violet Staunton: Well, there at any rate you have a modern 
miracle if you don’t believe in the ancient one; for she, any day 
and in only six hours, creates a far fairer order out of a far more 
formless chaos. 

Ralph Burgoyne: Very well then; if that is so, let us paint the 
modern miracle. Let us have something out of the life around us. 

Violet Staunton: All the great Italian painters painted scenes 
remote from their own present. They took their subjects from the past 
of the Gospel history. 

Ralph Burgoyne: They took their subjects from the Gospel 
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history, it is true; but the Gospel history was not a past to them. 
It was an eternal present. A painter may nominally paint past 
events, if he pleases; but a great painter will only do so nominally. 
He will not do so in the spirit of an antiquary, but of a contemporary 
and a familiar; and this, not because his present is withdrawn into 
the past, but because the past is conjured up and made to breathe in 
the present. Thus, no great scriptural or historical picture was ever 
painted, that was not full of anachronisms. ‘The absence of 
anachronisms always means the absence of genius. In Burne Jones 
and Alma Tadema I dare say there are no anachronisms. I have no 
doubt the baths, the pavements, the chairs, and the musical instru- 
ments are historically entirely accurate. 

Violet Staunton: To me there is something quite delightful in 
this accuracy. You feel that the painter actually lived in the past, 
and that he takes us with him. 

Ralph Burgoyne: Yes, that is just my accusation against them. 
If a man deserts his own generation, his own generation will take no 
heed of him. He is a useless idler. If he allures others to desert 
their own generation likewise, he is a mischievous idler. 

Violet Staunton (softly): I suppose it is not everybody who knows 
what a relief it is, sometimes, to escape from the present. Some of 
these pictures are to me like a wet towel round one’s head when it is 
aching. They do take one very far away. Myself, I like that. 1 
feel like a man who has been caught cheating at cards, and who has 
at last got safely out of his own country. So this very unreality you 
complain of, for me has something real in it. Some of the pictures 
that I believe it is the right thing to admire, I won't say a word for. 
You can’t think them more unreal than Ido. They are like nothing 
in the heaven above or in the earth beneath. Artists, people say, are 
proverbially immoral. I don’t know anything about Mr. Whistler 
personally; but if he had broken every other commandment, I’m 
sure he has faithfully kept the second. 

Gage Stanley: You know Ruskin, on the contrary, says that all 
great artists must be moral. 

Violet Staunton: I know he says that; but I’m afraid their 
biographies would hardly bear him out. 

Lady Lilith Wardour: According to my theory, every one is moral 
who does his own special work in the best way possible. 

Gage Stanley: I think you may give a painter’s morals a wider 
field than that, and yet find Ruskin right. J entirely agree with 
him; but then I think that is because I understand him, and I 
think other people don’t. When we talk of moral goodness we may 
mean two things—corporate goodness and individual goodness, one 
of which we have because we belong to ourselves, the other of which 
we have because we belong to our epoch. I can explain this to Miss 
Staunton out of her own experience. You were surprised, as you 
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said just now, at the gallery applauding Isabella. The men who 
made all that clapping were, no doubt, as you charitably suppose, 
Lucios in their own conduct ; but they were Lucios not because they 
had no higher self, but because the higher self had been gagged and 
tied down by the lower.» But at moments like these the better self 
gets free. No temptation is there to fetter it. Looking at the stage, 
they are placed, as it were, above the world, and they can judge of 
vice and virtue unwarped by any personal feeling. Another cause, 
also, helps to bring the better self uppermost. The moral judgment 
we are speaking of is given in public; and even should each have 
some secret wish in his heart to applaud vice, shame chokes the wish, 
and he does not dare to do so. Each man is not only passing judg- 
ment himself, but his sentence is being judged by others. Well, here 
you have a body of rough, dissolute individuals, any one of which one 
might be afraid of meeting alone, who yet show themselves possessed, 
under certain circumstances, of a spirit of virtue and of chivalry 
—possessed of what I call a corporate moral goodness. Now this is 
the sort of goodness that is necessary for a great painter to have part in. 
Though his own life may be selfish, he must reverence self-sacrifice ; 
though his own life be impure, he must reverence purity. And if, 
during the age he lives in, purity and self-sacrifice are held surely and 
generally to be holy and adorable things, he may give them a willing 
and public tribute on his canvas, though he may unwillingly deny 
them in his secret life. But he can do this only, when his age is of 
such a character. Thus, in a great age, a dissolute painter may paint 
pure and noble pictures; and in a degraded age, a most respectable 
painter may paint degrading and degraded pictures. And now 
perhaps you will see what I meant when I said just now that I 
thought some of these pictures we have been talking of were the 
most significant sights in London. The painters who painted them 
may no doubt personally be most excellent people, but their pictures, 
so far as their meaning goes, are utterly condemnable and debased. 
A bad painter, in a great age, is like the Dead Sea, which, though it 
hides Gomorrah in its heart, yet reflects the heaven on its surface. 
A good painter, in a bad age, is sure to reflect Gomorrah, though his 
heart, in its own depths, may be as pure as Jordan. 

Ralph Burgoyne: I, my dear Gage, should be thankful if our 
modern art had even an immoral meaning. To me it seems positively 
to have none. 

Gage Stanley: And so it has none in one sense. It is true 
there is this want in it—and that is what you are struck by—there 
is no discrimination in it between good and evil. I quite agree with 
you, that if it were ¢mmoral, there would be much to be thankful 
for. This would show that our artists knew the good even if they 
did not choose it. But to me it seems that they do not so much as 
know it. That idea of the good, which, in Plato’s exquisite meta- 
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phor, is the moral sun of the world, which has been the fountain of 
the spiritual colouring in every great painter from Giotto to Hogarth, 


is for men like Burne Jones 
Dark 
And silent as the moon, 
When she deserts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave, 


Lady Lilith Wardour: Mr. Stanley, I don’t quite understand 
your meaning. Surely by this time it has become a common-place 
that great art is above morality, and that it never ought to be 
didactic. 

Gage Stanley: That great art preaches no particular moral— 
that very likely is true enough. But that does not prove that it is 
not full of morality. On the contrary, good and evil are the two 
great colours that it paints with ; and when one says it is not didactic 
one means only that it shows these colours so clearly to us, that there 
is no need to label them. But our modern painters to me seem 
spiritually colour-blind. They paint evil with no consciousness of 
sin, and good with no admiration for virtue. 

Lady Lilith Wardour: I think what you notice in these pictures 
is not the absence of any moral standard, but the substitution of a 
true for a superstitious one. Happiness—a happiness for all of us, 
and a happiness that we can realise here—this is the only rational 
standard. I see, Mr. Stanley, you can’t make up your mind to agree 
with me. But to me the whole thing seems so profoundly simple ; 
and I can’t understand how any one who has read Mill can be in a 
moment’s doubt about it. 

Gage Stanley: I think the present generation is very quickly 
ceasing to doubt. It is beginning to live by Mill’s standard; and 
we see in these pictures the result of the action. Art in this way is 
an excellent comment on philosophy. Philosophers may persuade 
men that certain facts are true or untrue; but of what use men at 
large will make of this knowledge, philosophers are profoundly 
ignorant. No child in its cradle, no girl of ten in her schoolroom, 
knows less of the world in general than Mill did, or could tell less 
how his theories, if accepted, would affect it. Burne Jones’s pictures 
tell us far better. When I think of Mill, self-contained, passion- 
less, unimaginative, despising society and all the world’s frivo- 
lities, it makes me smile to think of him with his logic turniag the 
handle, and grinding out the ‘Laus Veneris’ and the ‘ Chant 
d’Amour.’ 

Violet Staunton : I don’t quite see what you mean. 

Gage Stanley : What I mean isthis. The world has been taught 
that its one standard of action, its one thing to live for, is happiness 
in this life. This teaching is gradually changing the world. The 
change at first is hard to perceive; but none has so delicate, though 
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it may be so unconscious, a sense of it, as a gifted artist ; and we may 

trace the change most clearly in such an artist’s pictures. Well, 

go to Burne Jones, and he will show you the direction where men, of 

themselves, are sure to look for happiness. The men and women he 

paints are not the unfortunate and the poor—not people struggling 
with physical evils. They are evidently people in command of al? 
life’s resources, and they are choosing, presumably, what they think 
the best of them. What they choose is love. That is their life’s 
crown. As far as meaning goes, Burne Jones’s two great pictures 
are a study of love. 

Lady Lilith Wardour: And is not love, properly, the crown cf 
life? Ithink, if we only realised that, we should be far more careful 
not to offend against it than we are now. 

Gage Stanley: Yes, love; but what sort of love? The love 
depicted in these pictures is a love that could not be wronged, for 
nothing could make it worse than it is. If love is to be really the 
crown of life, it must be a crown of thorns as well as a crown of 
roses. It should nerve us for bearing sorrow; it should make us pure 
by pain, and by forgetting of self. But look at Burne Jones’s women. 
Would they suffer for any one’s sake, if they could help it? The 
only sorrow they know is the languor of exhausted animalism. 

Lady Lilith Wardour: Yes, sorrow. Do you know he seems to. 
me to paint sorrow so much more than happiness. 

Gage Stanley: The sorrow he paints is the shadow of happiness, 
and shows us the shape of the thing as well as the thing would itself. 
The happiness his people follow is a happiness not fit to be painted. 
It can only be shown to us in the wake it leaves behind it, and in the 
lips and eyes of those that sing and dream of it. Lady Lilith, you 
are always very hard on the common fashionable conversation of our 
day—you say it is frivolous, ill-natured, and all that. Well, for my 
part, I would sooner listen to the most frivolous, the most lying, the 
most ill-natured gossip of Mayfair or Belgravia, than I would to 
the ‘ Chant d’Amour’ the singer in the picture is supposed to be sing- 
ing. The gossip has at any rate some life about it; its ill-nature 
is often bright and humorous, and falls on the just and the unjust 
alike. It typifies even at its worst a purer and a healthier life 
than the faces of these epicene dreamers. 

Lady Lilith Wardour: I think, Mr. Stanley, that a good deal 
of this is your fancy. 

Gage Stanley : I thought so myself, till I looked at the artist’s 
other pictures, Day and Night, and the four Seasons. There is 
the whole history of the same diseased desires; and the motto for 
the whole series might be taken from a certain sonnet of Shake- 
speare’s :-— 

Before, a joy proposed ; behind, a dream." 


1 Shakespeare, Sonnets, cxxix. 
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Lady Lilith Wardour: No. What I mean is this. I think you 
try to read a meaning into the pictures that is not there. 


Is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the 10se ? 


These pictures are meant themselves to be factors in life’s enjoyment, 
not to teach us lessons about it. They are specimens of art for art’s 
sake. Look at the exquisite colouring, the exquisite workmanship. 
Look, for instance, at the painting of the tapestry in the ‘ Laus 
Veneris.’ 

Gage Stanley: In certain qualities I think Burne Jones far 
beyond all modern painters ; but 

Mrs. Roland : My dear Gage, don’t you think you are laying too 
much stress on this good Mr. Burne Jones? I think all this sort of 
thing is confined very much to a clique. 

Gage Stanley : There is a certain sort of art slang, and a certain 
kind of artistic dressing, that is of course confined to a clique, and 
heaven be praised for it. But the spirit that Burne Jones has 
caught, or that has caught him, is a spirit that is spread more widely. 
In his exquisite sense of colour, and in his exqu'site workmanship, 
he represents very fitly the sort of refinement that is coming over 
our civilisation ; but civilisation is only the setting of the jewel of 
life; and if the jewel is valueless, we only see this the quicker if the 
setting is invaluable. 

Violet Staunton: I quite agree with you about Burne Jones. 
But he is only one painter, and you shouldn’t judge all by one. Look 
now at Alma Tadema—you don’t think his pictures sickly, do you? 

Ralph Burgoyne: If Alma Tadema was illustrating a dictionary 
of Roman antiquities, his pictures would be all very well. But to 
me, as pictures, they mean absolutely nothing. 

Gage Stanley: To me, on the contrary, they mean a very great 
deal, I discern in them the same quest after happiness, a happiness 
that shall be self-sufficing, and shall vindicate a sufficient value for 
life. And they show me that in actual life the artist fails to find 
this. He despairs of reality; he betakes himself to a dream of the 
past. This too is true of Burne Jones. He for his outer surround- 
ings has to go to the middle ages. 

Ralph Burgoyne: That is just what I say. The art is all unreal ; 
and being unreal it can teach us nothing. 

Gage Stanley: No, for you forget this: that this unreality is 
itself real. It is a fact. You may see it in the life around us. 
Don’t Lady Lilith’s Hampstead friends spend their life, which is cast 
in this century, in playing at living in the last? And to a certain 
extent we are all doing the same thing. These very forks we are 
eating with are Queen Anne forks, and I’ve no doubt my cousin paid 
any amount of money for them. Yes, this is what it is: we have 
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lost our faith, and this is how we try to make up for it. Our archi- 
tecture and all our surroundings tell the same tale. Once what they 
did was to remind us that we shall be living a million years hence ; 
now they try to make us think that we are living a hundred years 
ago. Perhaps, Ralph, you like such art as Tissot’s better. There is 
very little about that that is not of the nineteenth century. 

vulph Burgoyne: I think Tissot the worst and the most 
meaningless of all. I suppose his is what Ruskin would call con- 
templutive art. And what are the highest things of which M. 
Tissot’s art is contemplative? A girl’s ankles, the high heels of her 
shoes, the frills of a fashionable petticoat, and the amount of back 
she can show through muslin, between her stays and her necklace. 

Gage Stanley: Well, Tissot is simply Burne Jones modernised. 
He says in the careless slang of the day what the other says with his 
fastidious archaisms. Look at the sort of woman that is represented 
in the ‘ Evening’ and the ‘ July’ of Tissot. She is evidently meant 
for a grande dame of some kind. One used to think that a grande 
dame had duties. But this woman—what duties has she? Her 
wealth is simply used to minister to a voluptuous languor. Look in 
her eyes—can you find a thought in them of anything beyond her 
own pleasure, or perhaps a fretfulness that at this moment she is too 
weary to be pleased ? 

Lady Lilith Wardour: I see, Mr. Stanley, your mind is still 
running on what you said just now about faith, and your religious 
standard of good and evil. You think these people don’t look as if 
they said prayers, or thanked a God for their happiness, and there- 
fore you are determined to think they can never be rightly happy. 
It is very possible that when we first consciously begin to make our 
own happiness our object, we shall make a few mistakes about it at 
first; but we all know so well, if we will only think about it, what 
the best happiness consists in, that our standard will be a far surer 
one than the unauthenticated formula of a superstition. Take the 
happiness of a husband and wife, when they really love one another. 
Every one admits that this is the best happiness life can give. Is 
not that a sufficient standard by which to condemn inconstancy, and 
a sufficient inducement to prevent people from being inconstant ? 

Gage Stanley: This is what sume people never will see—that the 
world is not at one about its notions of happiness. J.isten to this for 
a moment. Let me read you some lines about a very celebrated 
novel. 


This is the golden book of spirit and sense— 
The holy writ of beauty: he that wrought 
Made it with dreams, and faultless words, and thought, 
That seeks, and finds, and loses, in the dense 
Dim air of life, that beauty’s excellence, 
Wherewith love makes the hour of life distraught. 
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Lady Lilith Wardowr: How very charming! What is that 
about, and who wrote it ? 

Gage Stanley: It is a sonnet on Mademoiselle de Maupin, out 
of Swinburne’s new volume of Poems and Ballads.? And what sort 
of book, do you think, is this ‘ holy writ of beauty’? It is the foulest 
and filthiest book that ever man put pen to. It is the glorification 
of nameless and shameless vice. Some grace of style it has—some 
glitter of meretricious beauty; it is in its own way a skilful work of 
art; but it is just the sort of art of which we should he witnesses, if 
we saw Belial dancing the cancan in the spangles of a Parisian 
ballet-girl. That at least is what I think; nor do I think any one 
who possessed the faith that we have all of us lost, would pass a 
milder judgment on it. 

Violet Staunton: I never read Mademoiselle de Maupin ; but 
my brother horsewhipped a man because he lent it to my sister. 

Gage Stanley: Well, Lady Lilith, and that is the book that, 
according to our new school of morals, is ‘the holy writ of beauty.’ 
Perhaps the new school is better than the old; but it certainly is not 
the same. What fellowship has light with darkness? What concord 
has Christ with Théophile Gautier ? 

Lady Lilith Wardour: I don’t know anything about the book 
you speak of ; and I don’t think that at the present moment I am quite 
equal to discussing such a subject with you. But Swinburne’s new 
poems—let me look at the book—what are they like? 

Ralph Burgoyne: I think them exactly like the pictures we have 
been talking about. For the most part they mean nothing to me. 
But the poems give me more pleasure than the pictures, there is 
something so delicious and luxurious in the sound of them, and if any 
sense was there, one would be almost jealous of it for distracting one. 

Lady Lilith Wardour: Swinburne has always seemed to me like 
a man playing the piano with the loud pedal always down. The 
reverberation is so great that one can hardly detect the tune. 

Gage Stanley: Yes, and I have another simile for him too—a@ 
propos, at least, of this last volume. In most poetry the music is, 
as it were, the accompaniment of the sense. In his the sense is the 
slight, guitar-like accompaniment of the music. And now’a thought 
strikes me. I believe I understand Whistler’s pictures. The drawing 
to him is what the meaning is to Swinburne. Swinburne’s new poems 
might be called ‘ Arrangements in Vowel Sounds.’ Listen to these 
lines which purport to be an address to a storm: 


Oh strong sea-sailor, { 
Whose cheeks turn paler 
For wind or hail, or 

For fear of thee ? 


* To:msand Ballads, Second Series. By A.C. Swinburne. (Chatto and Windus.) 
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Oh far sea-farer, 
Oh thunder-bearer, 
Thy songs are rarer 
Than soft songs be. 
Oh fleet-foot stranger, 
Oh north-sea ranger, 
Through days of danger 
And ways of fear, 

Blow thy horn here for us, 
Blow the sky clear for us, 
Send us the song of the sea to hear, 
Roll the strong stream of it 

Up, till the scream of it 
Wake from a dream of it 
Children that sleep, 
Seamen that fare for them 
Forth, with a prayer for them ; 
Shall not God care for them— 
Angels not keep ? 






















Violet Staunton: I should like to repeat that. It must taste in 
one’s mouth, as one says it, like a wine. It is quite true, as you say, 
that it is an arrangement in vowel sounds. As to the sense of it, I 
really can’t see any. 

Gage Stanley: Most of the volume is composed, apparently, on the 
same principle. He always had a tendency this way ; but now it has 
grown on him. And yet, when he began, he had the faculty—no 
one better—of making sound and sense stand in their right relation- 
ship. This new volume is to me a very sad one, because there are 
many verses that remind you what he might have done, side by side 
with the rest, which convince you he will never do it. Listen to 
this now about the dead Baudelaire. What can be more felicitous 
than this ?—though even here the loud pedal has been put down for 
a moment :— 
















And one weeps with him in the way Lethean, 
And stains with tears her changing bosom chill, 
That obscure Venus of the hollow hill, 

That thing transformed which was the Cytherean. 








And see how tender too are these lines, with their grave hushed 
music :— 





For thee, O now a silent soul, my brother, 
Take at my hands this garland, and farewell. 
Thin is the leaf, and chill the wintry smell, 

And chill the solemn earth, a fatal mother. 










Lady Lilith Wardour: Out of which poem are those lines ? 
Gage Stanley: Out of the same poem about Baudelaire. It is a 
dirge for his death, called ‘ Ave atque vale.’ It is a mixture of a 
dirge and a criticism. Now there is a curious feature about this 
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volume. About half of it is really literary criticisms in verse. There 
is one long poem in it called ‘In the Bay.’ It begins like this. I 
will read the verse to you, for it is very characteristic of the writer's 
style :— 

Beyond the hollow sunset, ere a star 

Take heart in heayen from eastward, while the west, 

Fulfilled of watery resonance and rest, 

Is as a port, with clouds for harbour bar, 

To fold the fleet in of the winds from far 

That stir no plume now of the bland sea’s breast. 


Well, I read on and on, thinking I was still dealing with the sea, 
and on a sudden discovered I had drifted into the Elizabethan 
dramatists and Shelley. The allusions are as obscure as Lycophron, 
and if Shakespeare and Webster had not been mentioned by name, one 
would have had no clue whatever to what the poet was driving at. 
However, when all is said, here is a genuine singer, with a lark’s 
delight in the music he gives forth, and music like his was certainly 
never made before with language, though one would like to see in 
language something more than a musical instrument. Just look, 
Miss Staunton, at the last verse in the book—the close of the dedica- 
tion of it to Richard Burton. 
Violet Staunton (reading) : 


For life's helm rocks to the windward and lee; 

And time is as wind, and as waves are we ; 

And song is as foam that the sea winds free, 

Though the thought at its heart may be deep as the sea. 


Ralph Burgoyne: These last two lines are a curious comment 
on the whole volume. 

Violet Staunton: I think that one of the loveliest and most 
touching verses I ever read. 

Gage Stanley: I quite agree with you. Perhaps of all similes in 
the world Dante’s are most perfect, but I think the simile in this 
verse might stand with any of Dante’s. By the way, Lady Lilith, I 
wonder what Dante would have thought of the pictures, and the state 
of things generally, that we have just now been discussing. 

Lady Lilith Wardour: I must have that out again with you at 
some more convenient season. For really now I must be saying 
good-bye. 

Gage Stanley: Before you go, let me lend you a book to take 
with you. It is called Proteus and Amadeus3 It bears a great 
deal on what we have been talking about. Proteus is a Roman 
Catholic, who has lost faith; and Amadeus is his old tutor. They are 
genuine letters, and for that reason very interesting. Proteus is a 


* Proteus and Amadeus, a Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey de Vere. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.) 
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man in every way above the average, and you have here his confession 
as to how the modern school of thought has affected him and his 
entreaty to his friend to liberate him from its bondage. Of course 
you won’t like the book much; and so charitable am I, that this is 
the very reason why I want to lend it to you. 

Lady Lilith Wardour: And why shan’t I like it? 

Gage Stanley : Because the whole history of Proteus is the history 
of the shipwreck of a life under the guidance of your theories. 

Lady Lilith Wardour: I don’t much care to read about that, 
because some people will always make shipwreck of their lives, let 
them believe much or little ; but what I should care to learn is what 
sort of reply the tutor makes to Proteus. Does he—I suppose, from 
what you say, that the tutor is a Catholic, as the pupil is—does he 
give any reason for the faith that is in him? Has he got any com- 
pelling proof to offer? Because if he hasn’t, of course we are left just 
where we were. 

Gage Stanley: I’m afraid the good man doesn’t shine in his 
proofs —nor indeed in anything else that I can see, except his good 
intentions. No; a more feeble set of arguments [ never read in my 
life. 

Lady Lilith Wardour (brightening): Pray lend me the book. 
I shall like much to look at it. I have no doubt Amadeus is a very 
typical reasoner. What I want is the imbecility of theology concen- 
trated in a short space. I don’t know Latin, you see; and if I did, 
the works of Aquinas are so long that I should hardly find time to 
read them through during the London season. Good-bye, Mr. 
Stanley. I'll take care of your book, and send it back to you in a day 
or two, with my marks init. [Fvit.] 

Ralph Burgoyne: Well, there goes the most ornamental utili- 
tarian that ever I set eyes on. 

Gage Stanley: She, in her way, knows as little of life as Mill did 
in hisway. ‘She has but fed on the roses and lain on the lilies’ of it. 
What! Miss Staunton, and are you going too ? 

Violet Staunton: Iam, Mr. Stanley. We have certainly had a 
most instructive conversation. 

Gage Stanley: At least we have been talking about most in- 
structive topics. 

Violet Staunton: I have read Proteus and Amadeus, and that, 
I confess, I did not think very instructive. Of course we all know 
that if men don’t believe in God, in a soul, in a heaven, they won't 
take the trouble to behave well—and why should they? At least 
that is my experience of others. Lady Lilith Wardour may perhaps 
know the world better than I do, or she may have been more fortunate 
in heracquaintance. And as tothe letters of that priest—as you say, 
they are really too foolish. 

Gage Stanley: To me the book is a very suggestive one. It 
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actually shows you in the heart of a man of the world, what otherwise 
one only knew must be there. And seeing a thing itself, and 
knowing that it exists, are two very different things. The priest’s 
letters, to me, are very suggestive also; and they show me more 
forcibly than anything I have read for a long time, that if theology 
is to make any fight at all, it must provide itself with quite new 
weapons ; for the old ones are by this time quite blunted. 

Violet Staunton : I must make my adieux now for a second time. 
I like, Mr. Stanley, talking to you and to your cousin. You are both 
people whom thought has taught to be pessimists. Women, of course, 
can’t reason, but I have learned the same lesson from experience. 


W. H. Mattock. 





THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


II. 


In my remarks on the temples of the Greeks and their establish- 
ments of priests and other ministers, in the June number of the 
Nineteenth Century, I have taken first in order those in which the 
publie worship of the State was carried on. But there were many 
other temples and sanctuaries which were endowed and maintained 
by private citizens or by religious associations, and which had their 
establishments of priests paid out of the revenues of sacred estates. 
Sometimes these pious investments were made under the direction 
of an oracle, sometimes at the promptings of a dream, or in honour 
of the dead. We have a familiar example of such a private endow- 
ment in the case of Xenophon, who devoted the tenth of certain spoil 
gained in war to the purchase of an estate in Lakonia, on which he 
built a temple in honour of the Ephesian Artemis, surrounded by 
a forest full of wild animals. The condition on which the tenant 
held the sacred land round this temple was that he was every year 
to devote the tenth of its produce to a great festival in honour of 
Artemis, to which the neighbours round about were invited, and also 
to keep the temple in repair. 

In an inscription from Santorin commonly known as the will of 
Epikteta (Bockh, No. 2448), the conditions under which the endow- 
ment is made are very fully and clearly stated. Phoenix, the hus- 
band of Epikteta, dedicated a temple to the Muses in memory of a 
son whom they had lost. Epikteta, becoming a widow and losing 
another son, erected sculptures and sepulchral shrines (heroa) in 
memory of her husband and children, and bequeathed 3,000 drachme, 
about 120/., in trust for pious uses. This sum of 3,000 drachme is 
chargeable on certain specified real property of Epikteta. The temple 
of the Muses and the sacred precinct in which stood the heroa in 
memory of her husband and sons she bequeaths to her daughter 
Epiteleia, on the following tenure: she is to pay every year 210 
drachme, rather more than 8/., to the trustees of the endowment, 
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who are described as the ‘ Society of Kinsfolk;’ these trustees are to 
take care that the mouseion and sacred precinct are never sold or 
mortgaged: no buildings are to be erected on the sacred ground, 
except a portico, nor is this precinct ever to be lent to any one, except 
on the occasion of the nuptials of any descendant of Epiteleia. The 
son of this daughter is appointed to the first priesthood of the Muses 
and heroes, and the succession to what we would venture to call the 
advowson is entailed on her eldest male descendant for ever. Every 
year the ‘Society of Kinsfolk’ is to meet in the mouseion at a fixed 
time, when the rent of 210 drachme is to be paid to them. The 
society is then to appoint three of its members to preside over 
certain sacrifices which are to be offered to the Muses and heroes on 
particular days, on which occasion there is to be a public banquet. 
The latter part of the inscription contains a number of minute 
provisions as to the time and nature of the sacrifices, the organisation 
of the society, the accounts and archives of the trust, &e. 

We see from this curious document how intimately religious 
observances were blended with social enjoyment among the Greeks. 
The object which Epikteta had mainly in view was to show due 
reverence for the dead by instituting solemn rites in their honour. 
For this end the ground on which their monuments stood was 
dedicated for ever to pious uses, and an additional sanctity imparted 
to it by associating the worship of the dead with the cult of the 
Muses. But the rites with which these two cults were periodically 
celebrated had a convivial character, and the assembling of the 
society of kinsmen must have been a pleasant social gathering, while 
it fulfilled at the same time a religious obligation. The society 
thus founded by Epikteta very closely resembled those religious 
corporations called ¢hiasi and erani, of which we have learned so 
much in recent years from inscriptions, and which have been so ably 
treated by M. Foucart in his Associations veligieuses chez les Grecs. 
These corporations were severally devoted to the worship of some 
particular divinity. Their members held assemblies in which they 
passed decrees regulating all the details of their worship. They 
appointed priests and other sacred officers, they levied fines, and could 
proceed against defaulting or disobedient members before the ordinary 
legal tribunals, provided there was nothing in their decrees which 
militated against the laws of the State. Out of the funds bestowed 
by the pious founders and subsequent benefactors of these associations 
temples were built and priesthoods were endowed, and in their 
decrees we find recorded the names of those by whose munificence 
the sacred edifices were repaired and the festivals celebrated with 
becoming dignity. These decrees moreover give much curious 
information in reference to the election and duties of the priests and 
other officers of the societies. In all of them we find a system of 
management very similar to that by which the temples belonging to 
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the State were administered. The priests, treasurers, and other 
officers are appointed by election, and their proceedings are subjected 
to the scrutiny and control of the popular assembly, which is the 
ultimate source of all their authority. The form of the decrees 
passed by this assembly is modelled on that of the decrees of the 
State passed by the ekklesia. The due execution of these ordinances 
is enforced by heavy fines, and special penalties are directed against 
those who attempt to change the fundamental laws of the society. 

The deities to the worship of which the thiast were devoted were 
for the most part foreign to the States in which these societies were 
established. At Athens after the Persian war the concourse of 
strangers caused by the development of a great maritime empire and 
the increase of commerce led to the importation of various foreign 
deities. These exotic cults did not become an integral part of the 
State religion; they simply were allowed to obtain a footing through 
the agency of the thiasi. The evidence of inscriptions shows us very 
clearly the manner in which this was done. Thus, B.c. 333, the 
merchants of Kition resident at Athens petition the senate to be 
allowed a site on which to found a temple to Aphrodite; and this 
petition is granted by a decree of the Athenian people, who had 
previously given a similar permission to certain Egyptians to dedicate 
a temple to Isis. 

In the second century B.c. the Tyrian merchants established at 
Delos in like manner petitioned the Athenian people for permission 
to erect in that island a sanctuary in honour of their god, Baal 
Marcod. The worship of the Carian deity, Zeus Labraundeus, was 
probably introduced at Athens by a similar authorisation. 

In the second century A.D., a Lycian slave called Xanthos, employed 
in the silver mines of Laurion by a Roman master, founded a sanctuary 
in honour of a lunar deity called Men Tyrannos, whose worship pre- 
vailed extensively in Asia Minor during the Roman Empire. This slave 
seems to have been too poor to build a temple himself, but was obliged 
to content himself with a deserted heroon which he adapted to the 
new worship. The inscription declares what persons were disqualified 
by contact with forbidden things from entering the sacred precinct, 
and how many days’ quarantine will clear them from pollution ; but 
the rules laid down are not promulgated in the form of a decree, nor 
by the authority of any public assembly, but by the ipse dixit of the 
founder himself. He invites other qualified and piously disposed 
persons to form an erdnos and take part in the sacrifices to Men 
Tyrannos, but it would appear that as yet no administrative body had 
been organised such as we find evidence of in the inscriptions relating 
to thiasi which I have already referred to. 

As M. Foucart justly remarks, the inscription relating to the 
worship of Men Tyrannos is particularly interesting as showing us 
the germ out of which a religious association might spring. That a 
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slave should be capable of founding an eranos need not surprise us 
if we bear in mind that in such religious associations membcrs seem 
to have been freely admitted without reference to their grade or 
country, provided they complied with the rules of the guild. Besides 
the ordinary periodical sacrifices in the temples and those from time 
to time contributed by individuals, there were certain great offerings 
on the occasion of the public festivals or some other extraordinary 
occasion. The nature, cost, and order of these ordinary and extra- 
ordinary sacrifices were regulated by decrees of the ekklesia. I have 
already referred to the fragments of cAlendars in which the victims to 
be offered to certain gods on certain days are carefully noted. There 
are also extant several inscriptions which relate to the sacrifices at 
great public festivals. A decree relating to the Athenian Pan- 
athenza orders that at that festival the magistrates called hieropoioi, 
whose special function it was to manage the commissariat of sacrifices, 
are to purchase from the proper contractors the cattle which are re- 
quired as victims, and for this purchase a sum of 41 min, about 
164/., is provided. All this live stock is to be carefully chosen, as 
the gods objected very strongly to animals who had any blemish. 
The victims are then to be conducted in solemn procession to the 
great altar of Athené Polias, to whom and to Niké they are to be 
sacrificed. Afterwards the meat is to be distributed to the citizens 
assembled for worship in the Akropolis, according to their demes, 
each member of the demos having his allotted share. The sum of 
500 drachme, 20/., is to be provided for the expenses of the pro- 
cession, the cooking, the fuel for the great altar, and the nightly 
ceremony called the Pannychis. The procession is to start at sunrise. 

A Delian inscription (Boéckh, 158) gives us the following items of 
the cost of one of these great festivals about B.c. 374 :—For 109 oxen 
8,419 drachme, rather more than 336/. For gilding their horns 
(an operation described in a well-known passage in Homer), 121 
drachmz. The price of these oxen at Delos was therefore at the rate 
of 774 drachme, rather more than 3/., per beast, while at Athens a 
few years earlier, about B.c. 410, oxen for sacrifice cost only 51 
drachme, about 2/., each. But at Delos there was probably an ad- 
ditional charge for freight and custom dues, as the island was so 
barren that stock could hardly have been fattened on it (see Bockh, 
Public Economy of Athens, Engl. Transl., i. p. 103). Sometimes 
prize oxen were sent to be sacrificed; we learn from an inscription 
(C. I. 1688) that one of these prize oxen at Delphi cost 300 Attic 
drachme (12/.), and Jason, the tyrant of Phere, rewarded with a 
gold wreath the city which contributed the finest ox to the Pythian 
festivals. As we reserve our fattest beef for the festivities of Christ- 
mas, so doubtless the ancients made their great festivities in some 
sort cattle shows, and the beuf gras annually paraded through Paris 
on Shrove Tuesday seems a reminiscence of the Bous Hegemon or 
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Bous heros who was exhibited in the ancient festival, and who, while 
he was a token of the piety and wealth of the city by whom he was 
offered, was at the same time a source of legitimate worldly profit to 
the enterprising grazier by whom he had been reared, and who was 
thus encouraged to improve to the utmost the breed of cattle in 
Greece. 

The piety of the ancients found its utterance not only in sacrifices 
but in hymns in honour of the deities. Of these religious poems 
some beautiful specimens are extant in the collection of hymns com- 
monly called Homeric, and we have one composed at a later period 
by Kallimachos. If the hymns actually chanted in the ordinary 
Greek worship resembled these, they must have been derived? rather 
from poetical inspiration than from hieratie tradition. But pro- 
bably each temple had its own peculiar hymns, and some of these 
may have been handed down from remote antiquity, and may have 
preserved ancient liturgical formule. In Bockh (No. 511) two 
hymns are engraved on the same marble, that of Ariphron to the 
goddess of Health, Hygieia, which has been preserved to us in 
Athenzeus, and an anonymous hymn to Telesphoros which is certainly 
later than the Antonine period and is a very dreary specimen of the 
lyric poetry of that late age. The hymn to Isis published by Lebas, 
under Andros (Voyage Archéol. Pt. IV. No. 1796), is equally unat- 
tractive as poetry. 

All through the period of Greek civilisation the training of 
choruses for the chanting of hymns at the festivals was accounted 
one of the religious obligations of the State. A decree of Stratonicea 
in Caria, of the second century A.D. (Béckh, No. 2715), shows us how 
carefully this part of the public worship was then provided for. 
The preamble of this decree sets forth how the tutelary deities of the 
city, Zeus Panamerios aud Hekate, have in times past saved it from 
many perils, and how, therefore, it is the duty of the city to lose no 
opportunity of showing its piety and devotion. The statues of these 
deities, the decree goes on to say, are in the senate house, where 
their presence is constantly inviting the people to acts of devotion 
and stimulating their religious fervour. The senate accordingly 
orders that thirty boys of good family be chosen as chorus. These 
are to be brought to the senate house under the charge of the 
pedonomos and the padophylakes, the officers who had the charge 
and training of youth. There, clad in white, crowned with wreaths, 
and bearing in their hands branches of laurel, they are to recite a 
hymn which is to be accompanied by the lyre, and which is to be 
selected by the secretary (grammateus) of the senate. When any 
of these boys are enrolled among the ephebi, or if, which may none 
of the gods cause, any should die before attaining manhood, others 
are to be chosen in their stead on a report from the pcoedonomos 
and the padophylakes. Boys who are ill or who are kept at home 
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by domestic sorrow are to be exempt from attendance. To make the 
law more stringent, it is added that, if any of these regulations are 
neglected, the archons and the padonomos will be liable to a charge 
of impiety, and the padophylakes to imprisonment. Besides ordering 
this daily choral service the decree empowers the hiereus of Hekate 
to select every year a chorus of boys from the suburb round the 
temple of that goddess, who are to sing the hymn in her honour, as 
has been the custom. In case of any irregularity in the attendance 
of these choristers the hiereus is empowered to punish the fathers 
by indictment, or in any other way which he prefers. Failing in this 
duty, the priest is to incur the same penalties as the boys. 

As has been already stated, all the public ritual in a Greek city 
was absolutely fixed by laws passed in the popular assembly. Thus 
it was the dogma of the ekklesia which settled the ritual; but this 
dogma was certainly not ecclesiastical in our sense of either word, but 
emanated from the supreme will of the sovereign people. These 
decrees, judging from the few specimens which remain, were drawn up 
with a perspicuous minuteness of provision and a sternness of purpose 
which could hardly have left room for recalcitrant dissent or quibbling 
evasion. I would here invite attention to the most complete of these 
documents—the inscription from Andania in Messenia, which records 
a law regulating the celebration of certain mysteries in honour of the 
twin gods called Kabiri. This document contains a variety of minute 
enactments, of which the following are the most important. The 
mystery (¢elet2) is to be celebrated by a body of male and female 
votaries chosen by lot out of the tribes of the city and designated 
hiert or hieree according to their sex. These celebrants are to swear 
that they will conduct the mystery in a reverent and proper manner 
and in conformity with the written ritual or rubric. Any hieros 
who refuses to take this oath is to pay a fine of 1,000 drachmas, and 
another is to be chosen in his room out of the same tribe. The ladies 
(hier), who are associated with the hieri as celebrants, are to swear 
the same oath, with the additional clause that they have been faith- 
ful to their husbands. Any lady declining to take this oath is to he 
fined 1,000 drachme, 40/., and to be excluded from the mysteries and 
sacrifices, 

The hieri are charged with the custody of the sacred books and of 
the ark in which they are kept. These sacred books doubtless con- 
tained the ritual ; such must have been the writings which, as Pausa- 
nias (viii. 15, 1) tells us, were read at the solemn gathering of Myste 
at Pheneos in Arcadia. So in Apuleius (Metam..xi. 16) the priest of 
Isis takes books out of the Holy of Holies to read out the rubric. 
Next come very stringent directions as to the vestments to be worn 
during the festival. The ladies are not to wear transparent garments 
or stripes wider than half an inch. The married women are to 
wear the halasiris, a kind of tunie introduced from Egypt, and a 
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mantle the cost of which must not exceed two mine. The dress of the 
maidens must not exce: d in cost half this amount. The male votaries 
are to wear laurel wreaths, the women a white hat. Their faces must 
not be painted, they must wear'no gold ornaments, their shoes must 
be either of felt or of the skins of victims. In order to insure the 
observance of these and other minute regulations, an officer duly 
sworn is appointed, whose special duty is to keep the ladies in order, 
and who is hence called the gynakonomos. He it is who sees that 
they are attired according to the rubric, and who determines by lot the 
place of each in the procession, and, in case their attire is not perfectly 
en regle, has the power of confiscating it and dedicating it to the 
gods. Next come rules as to the order of the procession, which was a 
necessary part of most, if not all, religious festivals. This pompé, as 
the Greeks called it, is to be headed by a certain Mnasistratos, who, 
though the inscription does not assign to him any sacerdotal title, 
is evidently a personage of very great importance. It is from him 
that the hieri received the sacred books and the casket or ark 
which contained them; he participated with them in the sacrifices 
and in the Mysteries; the city conferred upon him marked dis- 
tinctions, such as a crown of the value of 6,000 drachme, about 
240/., one-third of the money offered. by the visitors to the treasury 
of the sacred fountain named in the ancient books, which fountain 
and the statue of Hagna were placed under his perpetual custody. 
The skins of the victims sacrificed at this fountain were also his 
perquisite. It seems probable that Mnasistratos owed these marked 
distinctions to his having recovered a copy of the sacred books in 
which the ritual of the mysteries was inscribed. Pausanias relates 
how, on the revival of similar rites in Messenia by Epaminondas 
and Epiteles, they were directed by a dream to the spot where the 
sacred books relating to them had been buried centuries before by the 
ancient Messenian hero Aristomenes. They were found engraved on 
thin rolls of tin and packed in a vase which was concealed in the earth. 

Next after Mnasistratos in the procession comes the priest of the 
deities in honour of whom the mysteries are held, then the president of 
the games (agonothetes), the sacriticers (hierothytw) and flute-players. 
After these come the sacred virgins conducting the cars on which are 
placed the arks (kistw) which contain the sacred mysteries, then 
other priestesses connected with the worship of Demeter. Then follow 
the hier, one by one, according to lot, and the hievt. The victims 
are also led in procession. The great multitude assembled at this 
festival dwelt in tents or booths. The dimensions of these tents must 
not be more than thirty feet square, nor may they be hung round 
with skins or tapestry. The ground to be occupied by the hieri is 
to be fenced off, and they only are to pitch tents within this precinct. 
No uninitiated person is to enter the precinct thus marked off. No 
one is allowed couches in their tent or silver plate of a greater value 
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than 300 drachme, 12/7. Articles in excess of this amount are to be 
confiscated to the gods. When the sacrifices and mysteries are per- 
formed, due and reverent silence is to be kept; any one disturbing 
the proceedings is to be scourged and excluded from the mysteries. 
These scourgings are to be executed by the rhabdophori, a body of 
twenty vergers or beadles chosen from among the hieri. 

All the financial arrangements of the festival are to be managed 
by five commissioners appointed by the demos. No person is eligible 
for this responsible office whose fortune is rated at less than a talent. 
At their election a note is to be made of this, and also of the amount 
of fortune of those by whom they are proposed. The commissioners 
are to receive all moneys accruing from the festival, and very stringent 
regulations are laid down for the auditing of their accounts. If con- 
victed of embezzlement, they are to pay double the amount in default 
and a fine besides of 1,000 drachme, 40/., which the tribunal has no 
power to mitigate. Any balance that may remain after defraying the 
expenses of the festival is to go to the treasury of the State. The 
next provision of the law is in regard to the victims to be offered. 
The sacrifices were on a great scale. Before the commencement of 
the mysteries two white lambs had to be furnished ; for the purifica- 
tion, a ram of the right colour; for the purification in the theatre 
three little pigs; for the protomyste, one hundred lambs. In the 
procession a pregnant sow to Demeter, a two-year-old pig to the 
Great Gods, a ram to Hermes, a boar to Apollo Karneios, a sheep to 
Hagna. The hieri on taking office are to invite tenders for the 
supply of these victims, and are to give the contract to the lowest 
bidder. The contractor must find proper sureties for the due execu- 
tion of his contract. He must produce victims sound and without 
blemish, and these must be inspected by the hieri ten days before 
the mysteries. After the inspection these animals are to be marked 
by the hieri, in order that they may not be afterwards changed by 
the contractor. If the contractor fail to produce the victims for 
examination at the appointed time, his sureties are to forfeit the price 
agreed on and half as much again, and the hieri are to purchase 
victims with the money so forfeited. In order that the music re- 
quired in the sacrifices and mysteries should be duly performed, the 
hiert are to enrol in a register every year the names of those skilled 
performers on the flute and lyre who undertake to play in the festival, 
and who evidently formed here, as at Eleusis, a guild or corporation 
with peculiar privileges. 

Any one convicted of theft or any other crime during the mys- 
teries is to be judged by the hieri. A free man must repay double 
what he has stolen; a slave must not only make good this amount, 
but have a flogging in addition. The same marked distinction be- 
tween the slave and the free man is observed in the punishment 
enacted for those who cut wood in the sacred precinct. 
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Within the sacred precinct was a sanctuary in waicn fugitive 
slaves were allowed to take refuge, as was the case in many Greek 
temples. In all cases when the runaway belongs to Andania, the 
hiereus is to decide whether he is to be restored to his master or not, 
but no other person is to give these fugitives shelter or food. 

After the victims have been sacrificed, the portions not allotted to 
the gods are to be consumed in the sacred banquet, which the hieri 
are to celebrate with the hierw and the virgins. To this banquet 
are to be invited the priest and priestess of the Great Gods, the 
priestess of the Karneion, Mnasistratos with his wife and children, 
the musicians who performed in the festival, and the subordinate 
assistants who took part in conducting it. The cost of the banquet 
is not to exceed a certain sum, for which a blank space is left in the 
text. It is to be presumed that the amount had not been settled 
when the law was engraved on the marble. 

So great a concourse of people would of course require a market. 
This is to be held in a place appointed by the hieri, and the agora- 
nomos of the city is to take care that the merchants give good weight 
and measure, according to the standards of the city, and that no 
charge is levied on them for the ground. They are also free to sell 
at their own price. The agoranomos is also to take care that no one 
injure the conduits for the supply of water in the hieron. He is also 
to superintend the service of the public baths. No one is to be 
charged more than two copper coins for a bath. The fuel is to be 
supplied by contract, and a sufficient heat is to be maintained. No 
slave is to be allowed to anoint himself with oil. 

At the close of the festival the hiert are to send in a report of 
all their proceedings to the prytanewm, which, like a modern hdtel 
de ville, was the bureaucratic centre of the city; they are also to 
register on the walls of the hievon the names of all transgressors 
whom they have punished. All through this law the hieri are re- 
ferred to as the persons charged to conduct the festival. But in 
order to insure prompt and concerted action an executive committee 
of ten persons are appointed by the chief magistrates, who are to be 
chosen from the same rank as the hieri, and who are to select the 
rhabdophovt and the mystagogues. This committee has power to 
convene an assembly of hieri on important matters which were de- 
cided by the vote of the majority. Minute as are the provisions of 
this law, the possibility of oversight and omission is not lost sight of 
in its concluding clause, which enacts that all such contingent defects 
are to be referred to a council called synedri, which appears to have 
served as a permanent board of control in reference to the manage- 
ment of the mysteries. This council is empowered to supplement 
any oversight in the law, but no such supplementary legislation is to 
be valid if it contains anything detrimental to the mysteries. This 
Andanian inscription is the longest and the most complete extant 
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specimen of the laws relating to Greek ritual. It has been carefully 
edited and commented on by M. Sauppe, and subsequently by M. 
Foucart, to whom I am indebted for this abstract of it. The date of 
the decree is fixed to the year 91 Bc. The mysteries to which it 
relates were held in honour of the Samothracian Kabiri, called in the 
text the Great Gods, and with their worship were associated Demeter, 
the tutelary deity of Messenia; Apollo Karneios, in whose grove the 
mysteries were celebrated ; Hermes, whose statue bearing a ram on 
his shoulders was seen in this grove by Pausanias nearly three centuries 
after the date of the decree, and a local deity Hagna, ‘ the pure one,” 
whose statue stood beside a fountain, and who was probably a local 
nymph, the personification of the fountain itself. These Andanian 
mysteries were, according to Pausanias, of remote antiquity, and, after 
having been interrupted by the Lacedzemonian conquest of Messenia, 
had been revived by Epaminondas when Messene was rebuilt. It 
would seem, however, by the evidence of this decree, that there had 
been a second suspension of the mysteries after the age of Epaminon- 
das, probably due to the troublous times which followed. The decree 
which reinstitutes the festival was passed after the Romans had es- 
tablished a new order of things in the Peloponnese, and imposed on 
the cities of the Achzan League constitutions which transferred poli- 
tical power from the people to the richer classes. This timocratic bias 
is very evident in the decree. 

In the neighbouring territory of Arcadia was a temple dedicated 
to the Dioscuri, Demeter and Persephone or Koré, where certain cere- 
monies called koragia were celebrated by a sacred college called the 
koragi. The members of this college undertook in turn the expense 
of celebrating the annual festival, but in one particular year no one 
could be found to fill this office. In this emergency a lady of illus- 
trious birth, Nikippé, the daughter of Pasias, came forward and 
voluntarily took upon herself this function. The decree passed in her 
honour acquaints us with some very curious details of the ceremonial. 
First took place a procession and sacrifice in honour of the goddess, 
Koré; then came the sacred banquet ; after these preliminary cere- 
monies came the mysteries in which there was a quasi-dramatic repre- 
sentation of the return of Persephone from Hades. The statue of the 
goddess attired in a new veil was then carried through the city, and 
invited into the house of a mortal who was supposed on this occasion 
to welcome and entertain the divine guest on her return from the 
nether region, after which the statue was taken back to the temple. 
On this occasion Nikippé was the hostess of the goddess, and con- 
ducted the whole festival with a sumptuous magnificence and with 
an earnest zeal and piety which entitled her to the special honours 
granted in the decree. This seems to he the same Nikippé whose 
name Pausanias saw on the base of a statue of Aphrodité Symmachia 
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at Mantinea which she had dedicated after the battle of Actium. The 
date of the decree is B.c. 61. If the same Nikippé erected the statue, 
she must have been living thirty years after she celebrated the 
koragia. Itmay be noted that the service she performed in reference 
to these mysteries is called in the inscription leiturgia, in the original 
sense of the word. The Greek liturgies were not, like our liturgy, 
set forms of religious worship mostly consisting of prayers, but public 
charges voluntarily undertaken by rich and aristocratic citizens, or 
imposed on them by law. 

I have given these two inscriptions as samples of the class to 
which they belong. Many other decrees relating to ritual are to 
be found in Béckhand later epigraphical collections, which in the 
Heortologie of August Mommsen, and in other recent works, have 
been skilfully combined with scattered notices in ancient authors, and 
especially with those in Hesychius and his fellow lexicographers. 
Since Meursius two centuries ago published his Grecia Feriata, 
great progress has been made in this branch of archeology, and as 
with the new light thrown by inscriptions and other monuments we 
study Greek life in its festive aspect, we are struck more and more 
with the mixture of devout earnestness and genial sociability which 
is the characteristic of their religion in its best time. It was pro- 
bably because their festivals had so strongly marked a religious cha- 
racter that they were so little marred either by riot and disorder or 
by morose asceticism. The remark of Froissart on the English of the 
fourteenth century that ‘ils s’amusent tristement’ could never have 
been applied to the holiday of an ancient Greek. Their great 
festivals were arranged so as to minister to many tastes and senti- 
ments ; the enjoyment was general, and shared not only by all grades 
of citizens, but by many aliens and strangers. But. this was not all. 
In the conception of the Greeks, the tutelary gods of the city were 
themselves present at the festival; the altar at which victims were 
offered was, as it were, the high table at which the gods dined; the 
prime joints and choice dainties, which were practically the perqui- 
sites of the priests, were theoretically reserved for those divine guests 
whose portions their ministers ate vicariously ; and the sacred banquet 
provided for the mortal worshippers was but the sequel and echo of 
this divine entertainment. The strength of this belief would perhaps 
in itself have been sufficient to prevent a festival from degenerating 
into an unseemly riot, but behind the religious sentiment lurked the 
terror of the law. Graven on the walls of the temple and on pillars 
in the sacred precinct was the stern rubric denouncing all brawlers 
and sacrilegious persons, and a police armed with special powers by 
the State was ever at hand to arrest offenders and punish them 
summarily, while graver cases of impiety were referred to a tribunal 
which, like the Inquisition, struck fearlessly and relentlessly, and 
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sometimes chose for its victims the most conspicuous personages in 
the State. 

The religious festivals of the Greeks, with all their splendid 
pageantry of processions and sacrifices, have vanished from the living 
world, but we can form some idea of their effect on the eye by 
studying the frieze of the Parthenon, where we see represented the 
Panathenaic procession with its escort of cavalry, its long files of 
musicians, victims, and bearers of sacred vessels, its priests, magis- 
trates, and marshals, all moving onward towards the centre of the 
Eastern front, where groups of solemn seated figures typify the actual 
presence of the Attic deities at this great festival ; and if, with this 
beautiful sculptural composition before us, we turn to the vivid and 
graphie descriptions of religious processions in two Greek romances, 
the Ephesiaca of Xenophon, and the A&thiopica of Heliodoros, we may 
picture to ourselves the gorgeous magnificence of such festivals cele- 
brated under an Eastern sky and in an ever-genial climate. 

But let us now turn from these ephemeral and evanescent mani- 
festations of Greek piety to its more permanent memorials: I mean 
those inscriptions which record dedications to the gods or heroes. 
The objects so dedicated, called by the Greeks anathemata, were very 
various in kind. Not only temples, but many other public buildings, 
were inscribed with a dedication to some deity, and this was the case 
too with the sacrificial vessels and other furniture of a temple. 

The triumphs of war were commemorated by the dedication of 
armour and other trophies, and the victor in the public games showed 
his gratitude to the gods by consecrating to them sometimes the 
tripod or crown which he had won by his personal prowess, sometimes 
a statue of himself or of the horses whose fleetness had given him the 
prize in the race. On the other hand any one convicted of foul play 
in any of the agonistic contests at Olympia had to pay a heavy fine, 
and out of the proceeds of those fines bronze statues were dedicated 
to the Olympian Zeus with an inscription recording the name and 
transgression of the offender. The convalescent patient who had 
owed his cure to Asculapius dedicated a model of the limb or part 
of the body which had required medical treatment, the shipwrecked 
mariner hung up a picture of his escape from drowning in the temple 
of Poseidon. The evil-doer relieved his guilty conscience by an 
expiatory offering which often took the form of a work of art. 
While the critical incidents in the life of the individual furnished 
occasions and motives for dedications, the articles which from long 
association had been endeared to the owner, such as garments or the 
implements of a trade, were often finally consecrated in temples as 
relics worthy to be consigned to the sure custody of the gods. In 
the epigrams of the Anthology we find many examples of such 
humble offerings, and among the inscriptions from the Athenian 
Akropolis is a long list of female garments dedicated to Artemis 
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Brauronia. The objects thus hallowed were distinguished by in- 
scriptions, sometimes placed on the objects themselves, sometimes 
graven on their bases or written on labels, and these inscriptions con- 
tained not only the name of the dedicator and of the god to whom 
the offering was made, but, in the case of works of art, the name of 
the sculptor or painter whose handiwork was thus consecrated. To 
these particulars was often added the motive or incident which led to 
the dedication. 

Thus it came to pass that in the course of ages an ancient temple 
became a Museum of Art and Archzology, where, in the latter days of 
Paganism, the palzographer might trace the progress of the art of 
writing from the earliest Kadmean specimens; the historian of art 
might gather materials for the classification of sculptors and painters 
according to schools, and the cultivated tourist might gratify his 
curiosity by examining relics which local tradition attributed to the 
heroic age, or weapons and armour wrested from ‘the flying Mede’ 
at Marathon or Salamis; even the progress of the industrial arts 
from century to century might be traced by examining minutely the 
implements and objects fashioned by the hand of man in a range of 
time which, in the case of some temples, may be calculated as not 
less than a thousand years. As these votive inscriptions or epi- 
grammata multiplied in the course of ages, they became an object of 
interest to the polyhistoric students of the ancient world, and certain 
industrious Greek archzologists, such as Polemo and Philochoros, took 
the trouble to transcribe and publish collections of these epigrams, 
gathered from the ample stores of Atheas, Delphi, and other celebrated 
cities. Some few, too, are preserved by Pausanias, whose account of 
the donaria at Olympia is the more precious, as its accuracy has been 
so strikingly confirmed by recent discoveries there ; for, though the 
statues and other works of art which he describes have, it is to be 
feared, for the most part perished, the miarble pedestals with their 
dedicatory inscriptions have been found in many cases not only intact, 
but in their original positions. Of this incalculable wealth of 
votive epigrams the portion as yet rescued from the wreck of the 
ancient world would have appeared insignificant to Pausanias or to 
that Polemo whose indefatigable diligence earned him the title of 
Stelokopas ; but to us these few tabule ex naufragio. are much. 
If we have not the sabre of Mardonios taken at Marathon, or the 
silver-footed throne on which Xerxes sat at Salamis, both of which 
were once dedicated in the Akropolis at Athens, we may still see in 
the Hippodrome at Constantinople the bronze serpent dedicated at 
Delphi by the allied Greeks after the victory of Platea. If again we 
have not the colossal bronze statue of Zeus, and the three linen breast- 
plates dedicated at Olympia by Gelon of Syracuse in gratitude for 
his victory over the Carthaginians B.c. 480, we have in the British 
Museum the helmet which once crowned the trophy offered to the 
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Olympian Zeus by Hiero, the brother of Gelon, after defeating the 
Tyrrhenians, B.c. 474. Time has also been pleased to spare us the 
dedication on marble of the temple of Athene Polias at Priene by 
Alexander the Great, and in the ruins of the Egyptian Kanopos was 
found a little gold plate which records the consecration of a temenos 
to Osiris by Ptolemy Euergetes the First and his queen Berenice. 
Scattered through Greece and Asia Minor are many votive inscriptions, 
which show how widespread was the influence of the Seleukide, the 
Ptolemies, the kings of Pergamos, and other contempurary dynasties— 
how greatly they contributed to the embellishment of the Greek 
cities by noble architecture ; and, with the same class of inscriptions 
as our guide, we may in many sites still trace out the changes which | 
Roman despotism has wrought in the aspect.of some of the most 
celebrated of the Greek cities. We thus see how the imperial zdiles 
of a conquered world made room for a growing population and more 
extended traffic by sweeping away much that was beautiful and vene- 
rable, and constructing, in compensation, those bridges and aque- 
duets, those amphitheatres, gymnasia, and baths, on the shattered 
ruins of which the names of the emperors and proconsuls under whose 
direction they were built may still be read. 

If I were to enumerate here all the more remarkable dedicatory 
inscriptions which are extant, the list would be a very long one. I 
will only draw attention to a very few which may be taken as speci- 
mens of the several classes in which they may be arranged. 

Among the earliest discoveries which have resulted from the 
German excavations at Olympia was that of a beautiful torso: of 
Victory in marble, on the base of which was inscribed the dedication 
of this statue to the Olympian Zeus by the Messenians and Naupak- 
tians as a tenth from the spoil of their enemies. There is no doubt 
that this is the actual statue and dedication noticed by Pausanias, 
and it appears that in his time it was a matter of dispute who were 
the enemies over whom the triumph had been obtained. The Mes- 
senians themselves alleged that the particular victory to which the 
dedication had reference was that won from the Spartans at Sphakteria 
by the Athenians and Messenians conjointly, and that, to avoid giving 
offence to such near and powerful neighbours as the Lacedzemonians, 
the wording of the inscription was purposely left vague by the 
authorities at Olympia. The third line of this dedication informs us 
that the sculptor of the victory was Ponios of Mende, and that he 
obtained the first prize for the ornaments on the pediments of the 
temple of Zeus. As Paonios was a contemporary of Phidias, the date 
of this dedication is ‘ixed within narrow limits, and thus the Victory 
is one of the very few extant statues of which not only the age and 
school but the author is certainly known. 

Thucydides states that Peisistratos, the son of the tyrant Hippias 
and the grandson of his great namesake, filled the office of archon at 
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Athens, and dedicated two altars. The inscription on one of these 
was afterwards erased by the Athenian people, but on the other altar, 
dedicated to Apollo Pythios, the inscription was quite legible in the 
time of Thucydides, who transcribes it in his text. Jt is equally 
legible to this day, the marble on which it was inscribed having 
been accidentally discovered in a courtyard near the Ilissos by Mr. 
Kumanudes in April of this year. This dedication must have been 
made before the expulsion of Hippias, 3.c. 510. Another curious 
memorial of a forgotten victory is the bronze spearhead dedicated 
at Olympia by the Methanians, an insignificant fraction of the 
Ionian race who remained in the peninsula of Epidauros after the 
Dorians had established their sway over that part of the Pelo- 
ponnese. They too, in some unrecorded battle, must have obtained 
a victory over their powerful neighbours, for the spearhead bears the 
significant words, ‘ From the Lacedzemonians.’ 

In the British Museum are two marble slabs brought by Lord 
Aberdeen, in the early part of the century, from Amykle, in Lakonia. 
On both these are sculptured in relief various articles of female toilet, 
such as a pair of shoes, a hair-net, a mirror, combs, a shell for paint, 
and various little bottles for unguents. One of these slabs bears the 
name of a priestess, the other of a subordinate tirewoman attached 
toatemple. It seems probable that the objects dedicated in these 
two marbles represent the toilet of the priestess when she was attired 
in her sacred robes on solemn occasions. 

In connection with the dedication of things to the gods should be 
mentioned the dedication of persons. I have already noticed that 
form of enfranchisement by which a slave was dedicated to a god by 
his master. But there was another form of consecration or, we 
should rather say, of execration, by which the vengeance of one or 
more deities was invoked on an offender, and he was solemnly con- 
signed to them for punishment in this world and the next. In order 
to make this curse more terrible and efficacious, it was drawn up in 
the form of a dedication and engraved on marble or on metal tvblets, 
and such written curses were hence called by the Romans devotiones, 
while both in the Eastern and Western Churches the name anathema, 
literally ‘ votive offering,’ is still applied to imprecations solemnly 
uttered by the priest. At Cnidus, within a sacred precinct dedicated 
to Demeter, Persephone, Pluto, and other cognate deities, I found a 
number of leaden tablets on which were graven such devotiones. In 
these curious documents the person against whom the curse was 
directed was always consigned to the vengeance of the two Infernal 
goddesses, Demeter and her daughter. ‘ May he or she never find 
Persephone propitious!’ is the constantly recurring formula, and in 
some cases the offender is duly consigned to eternal torments, besides 
being excommunicated in this world. 

The most curious part ef these documents is the statement of the 
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offences which drew forth the anathema. The dedicators seem to be 
mostly ladies, who revenge themselves for various wrongs by doing 
their very best to send their enemy to the place ‘ not named to ears 
polite.’ In the list of crimes specified is a curious jumble of larceny 
and felony. One lady denounces the person who has stolen her 
bracelet, or who has omitted to return her under-garments. Another 
has had her husband’s affections stolen from her, and one much- 
injured wife invokes curses on the person who accused her of having 
tried to poison her husband. 

The date of these tablets is probably about B.c. 150, and the 
careless spelling shows that they were engraved by a very ordinary 
scribe. Tacitus relates that when Piso was accused of having poisoned 
Germanicus, the carmina and devotiones, ‘leaden tablets,’ which 
were found in his house were thought to confirm the suspicions 
entertained against him. The tablets discovered by me at Cnidus 
are, as far as I know, the only ones which can be proved to have been 
found on the sites of temples: three have been discovered in tombs. 
We see a slightly different form of imprecation on a bronze plate 
found in Southern Italy (Béckh, 5773). In this three gold coins, 
which had been stolen, are dedicated to the priestesses of Juno 
Lacinia, on whom would thus devolve the duty of recovering them 
from the thief. How far these imprecations had a salutary effect in 
reclaiming sinners and inducing them to offer atonement to offended 
parties is a question as to which the only evidence I can adduce is a 
curious dedication to a lunar deity of Asia Minor, Men Aziottenos, 
which declares how one Artemidoros, having been reviled by Hermo- 
genes and Nitonis, denounced them in a votive tablet (pittakion), 
and how Hermogenes, having been punished by the god, had made a 
propitiatory offering and had amended his ways. These ancient 
devotiones present a close analogy with the written spells which so 
powerfully affected the medieval mind, and of which the influence 
still lingers in Oriental countries. 

The protection which, as we have seen, was enjoyed by slaves by 
being dedicated to a god was extended to those animals which were 
consecrated to particular deities. Thus at Apollonia, in Illyria, as 
Herodotus tells, was a flock of sheep dedicated to the god Helios, 
and perpetually guarded by a priest chosen from among the most dis- 
tinguished citizens. At Cyzicus heifers were reared in sacred lands 
in honour of Persephone. 

In an inscription found at Smyrna and recently published by the 
Greek Evangelical School at that place, the fish dedicated to some 
goddess not named, and which are kept in a stew (ichthyotrophion) 
within her sacred precinct, are declared to be under her special pro- 
tection. If one of these fish should haply die, it is to be immedi- 
ately offered on the altar, but if any sacrilegious poacher should 
attempt to steal one of these sacred protégés, he is threatened, not 
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to reward her faithful water bailiffs. 
















of the corpse. 






the funeral the women are to walk before the men. 









authors. Both laws had the same object, the restricting 






editor of this inscription, infers from the character of its 






transcript of a law passed in the latter half of the sixth 







mourning, and the women one month later, when they 
in certain processions and purifications ordained by law. 








he is to invoke a blessing on those who are obedient. 







I have now arrived at the last division of my subject, 
tions relating to the dead, in which may be included not only 
epitaphs, but inscriptions which refer to funeral rites and places of 
sepulture. At Iulis, in the island of Keos, has been recently found a 
sumptuary law regulating the cost of funerals. It ordains that the 
dead are to be buried in three or fewer white garments, the total cost 
of which is not to exceed 100 drachme (4/.). They are to be carried 
ona bier. Not more than three of the measures called choes of wine 
and one of oil are to be taken to the tomb. The vessels containing 
them are to be taken away. The dead are to be carried in silence 
and covered up. A victim is to be slain at the funeral according to 
the ancient rite. The bier and coverings of the dead are then to be 
taken back to the house of mourning, which on the following day is 
to be sprinkled with branches of laurel to purify it from the pollution 
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with ‘man traps and spring guns,’ like the British poacher of a past 
generation, but with the terrible imprecation, ‘ May he be devoured 
by fishes himself!’ The goddess will, on the other hand, not forget 


the inserip- 


After the purification incense is to be burnt. In the return from 


The funeral 


banquet on the thirtieth day after the interment, so usual among the 
Greeks, is forbidden by this law. Before the purification no woman 
is to enter the house of mourning except those near of kin, who have 
already incurred pollution. It is interesting to compare this law 
with that of Solon relating to the same subject, the fragments of 
which have been collected from Demosthenes and other ancient 


unnecessary 


outlay and extravagant display of grief at funerals; and Kohler, the 


enactments, 


and of the language in which they are drawn up, that it is the 


century B.C. 


Very full directions as to mourning are to be found in a law of the 
city of Gambrion in Mysia. The mourning garments for the women 
must be dusky, the men have the option of wearing this colour or 
white. In the fourth month after the funeral the men are to cease 


have to join 
The strict 


observance of these regulations is to be enforced by the gynwkonomos, 
an officer whose functions I have already explained in my notice of 
the Andania inscription. He is ordered to punish all transgressors 
by excluding them for ten years from all sacrifices to the gods, while 


The inscriptions on sepulchral monuments comprise not. only 
epitaphs, but also those public notices which in the latter days of 
paganism were affixed to places of burial by their” owners, in asser- 
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tion of their freehold right, and to scare away the sacrilegious tomb- 
robber. These notices do not occur before the Roman period, but 
epitaphs were probably inscribed on sepulchral monuments almost 
as soon as the Pheenician alphabet was adopted by the Greeks, 
Probably the oldest extant sepuichral inscriptions are those in the 
island of Thera (Santorin), which contain merely the name of the 
deceased graven on the rocks in characters thought by Kirchhoff to 
be not later than Olymp. 40 (n.c. 620), and which L. Ross ascribed 
to an even higher antiquity. 

Next in date to these Therxan inscriptions may be placed the 
few specimens from Athens and gina, of which facsimiles are given 
in Kirchhoff (Corpus, Part I.). These early epitaphs are very brief, 
containing little more than the name of the deceased and of his 
father. Sometimes they are metrical, and the form of metre pre- 
ferred is an elegiac distich. It was in the composition of these 
distichs that Simonides of Keos was so celebrated. His epitaph on 
those who fell at Thermopylae, ‘Stranger, tell Lacedzemon that we 
lie here in obedience to her laws,’ will be forgotten only when the 
memory of Thermopylz itself shall have passed away. The brevity 
and simplicity of these early epitaphs are quite in harmony with the 
law by which Solon enacted that no sepulchral monument should be 
permitted at Athens which could not be completed by ten men in 
the course of three days, and with the rule proposed by Plato in his 
ideal laws, that the width of sepulchral marbles should not exceed 
the space required for four hexameter verses. 

After the Persian war we have some interesting Attic inscriptions, 
commemorating those Athenians and allies who fell in certain battles. 
The earliest of these relates to the expedition against Thasos, B.c. 
465-464, when 10,000 colonists were killed by the Thracians at 
Drabeskos. Next in date is the epitaph of those who fell in Egypt, 
Cyprus, and other places in the years B.c. 461-460. In the battle of 
Potidea, B.c. 432, one hundred and fifty Athenian citizens were slain. 
The names, once inscribed on their monument, have perished, but 
the lower part of the epitaph, containing twelve elegiac verses in 
their honour, is preserved in the British Museum. We should have 
been thankful if time had also spared us the epitaphs of some of the 
heroes of the Peloponnesian war, such as Perikles or Brasidas. It is 
singular that among the many Greek epitaphs extant on marble, 
there is hardly one which can be attributed to any personage of 
historical note during the period of Hellenic independence, and yet 
the gratitude of the Greek republics, shown so strikingly in their 
decrees in honour of the living, could not have wholly ignored the 
illustrious dead. 

The number of sepulchral inscriptions which have been discovered 
in Attica was nearly 4,000 when Kumanudes published his collection 
of them in 1871, and is much larger new. The greater part of 
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these are epitaphs containing merely names with the patronymic and 
tribe subjoined. One or two, however, deserve mention from their 
historical interest. On the monument of Dexileos, discovered some 
years ago in the Agia Triada, is represented in relief a mounted 
warrior spearing a prostrate foe. Underneath is the epitaph, which 
informs us that Dexileos was born in the archonship of Tisandros, 
and that he fell in the battle of Corinth with four companions in 
arms, all in the Athenian cavalry. This battle took place B.c. 394, 
and from the special manner in which the epitaph refers to these 
five Athenians as ‘the five horsemen,’ it may be inferred that on this 
occasion they distinguished themselves among the Athenian cavalry 
by some signal prowess of which history makes no mention. This 
inscription has a special value, because it enables us to fix the date 
of a specimen of Athenian sculpture almost to a year, and it is also 
interesting because the mention of the archons gives the age of the 
person commemorated at the time of death. Though in the Roman 
period the age of the deceased is frequently stated in the epi- 
taph, I am not aware that such an addition occurs in any other 
sepulchral inscription of so early a period as the monument of 
Dexileos. Another warrior whose fame is only known to us by his 
epitaph is one Pythion of Megara, who, in some war which we cannot 
identify, rescued three Athenian tribes, and with his own hand slew 
seven of the enemy. 

The rarity of epitaphs of historical interest which can be referred 
to the republican period may be partly explained by the fact that 
the Greek sepulchral ste/é with its long slender shaft was very liable 
to be overthrown and broken, while, on the other hand, its form was 
very well adapted for the masonry of military defences hastily built 
in time of war. This was the case at Athens when, under the direction 
of Themistokles, the city was fortified in great haste, and, as Thucy- 
dides states, many of the foundation stones were stele taken from 
tombs. As wealth and luxury increased, and republican simplicity 
decayed, sepulchral monuments on a much larger scale became the 
fashion, and took the form of a small distyle temple, herodn, such 
as we see in the vase pictures after Alexander the Great's time. 
This tendency to erect more sumptuous sepulchral monuments was 
further developed after Roman luxury had invaded the Greek world, 
and as the ground available for sepulture diminished in area, there 
must have been often the temptation to clear away the tombstones 
of former generations in order to make room for the last dwelling- 
place of some powerful and aristocratic family. If, as early as the 
time of Cicero, the tomb of so illustrious a philosopher as Archimedes 
had, as he tells, been so completely forgotten by the Syracusans that 
he had some difficulty in discovering it in the brushwood with which 
it was overgrown, how much more must this have been the case with 
the obscurer herd of Greek dead. Hence the inscriptions on the 
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tombs of the Roman period are constantly asserting the freehold 
rights of the family to whom the tomb belongs. To give greater 
emphasis to the assertion of ownership in these inscriptions, reference 
is often made to title-deeds registered in the archives of the city, 
The curses invoked on those who disturb or deface places of sepulture 
are of the most terrible kind. In an Athenian inscription (Béckh, 
No. 916), the tomb is committed to the custody of Pluto, Demeter, 
Persephone, the Furies, and the rest of the infernal deities. ‘ For 
the violator of the tomb may the sea never be navigable nor the land 
traversable ! May he perish with all his race! May he have tertian 
and quartan ague and every other calamity! “ 

In an inscription from Aphrodisias, in Caria, the hehes of the 
deceased are appointed the guardians of his tomb, but, if they fail in 
this duty, their inheritance is to be forfeited to the goddess Aphrodite, 
whose wardens, neopoiai, are bound to prosecute any one violating 
the tomb. In another imscription from the same city the tomb- 
robber is not only to be cursed in life and deprived of a burial-place 
after death, but he is to pay a fine of 5,000 drachmz (200/.) towards 
the adornment of the goddess Aphrodite, and the senate is charged 
with the duty of prosecuting, because the deceased has given them a 
large sum in trust on this very condition. A number of sepulchral 
inscriptions of the same character from Aphrodisias will be found in 
Béckh. It is curious to observe how carefully the builder of one of 
these large family vaults provided against all future domestic disputes 
by assigning the ‘ berths’ in the sepulchral chamber severally to the 
respective next of kin; the freedmen and even the house slaves, 
thremmata, were sometimes admitted to this worshipful family 
gathering after their death. Even at this distance of time it is 
touching to read in a Smyrnzan inscription now at Oxford (Béckh, 
No. 3270) how Amilla, the wife of Asklepiades, provides room for her 
slaves in her tomb because ,they have cooperated in building it, and 
how the middle berth is reserved for the old man, Hymnos, ‘ because 
he gave his labour without pay.’ 

I have already shown, in noticing the inscription called the will 
of Epikteta, how additional sanctity was given to a tomb by dedi- 
cating a precinct round it to some deity. In the temenos near 


Rome, which the celebrated rhetorician, Herodes Atticus, dedicated - 


to his wife Regilla in the second century a.D., we have an analogous 
combination. We learn from a comparison of several extant in- 


scriptions that the body of Regilla was buried in Attica in a stately, 


tomb, but that, at the third milestone on the Appian Way, on land 
which had belonged to Regilla, Herodes consecrated a temenos to 
Demeter, Athene, and Nemesis, which he called Triopion, in allu- 


sion to the Cnidian cult of the Chthonian deities. . Within this. 


temenos was a temple dedicated to Demeter, with whom is associated 


one of the-two empresses who bear the name of Faustina, and whom. 
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Herodes, in the adulatory language of his age, styles in his dedicatory 
inscription ‘ the new Demeter ;’ and in the same sacred edifice was a 
statue of Regilla, whose shade, as the dedication informs us, ‘ dwells 
among the heroines in the islands of the blest.’ No one is to be 
buried within this hallowed ground except lineal descendants of 
Herodes. The inscriptions from this temenos consist of two long 
dedications in hexameter verse, and two notices on columns, which 
were found at the third milestone on the Appian Way, at or near 
the actual site of the temenos, and which must have marked its 
entrance. The notices on these columns declare them to be dedicated 
to Demeter, Persephone, and the other Chthonian deities, and threaten 
all who violate the sacred precinct with divine vengeance. With the 
pedantic affectation of antiquity which was characteristic of his time, 
Herodes has had these inscriptions graven in characters which may 
be called pseudo-archaic, and which could only have been legible to 
the learned in his day. We learn from Philostratos that on his 
wife’s death Herodes covered the pictures in his house with black 
hangings or dark Lesbian marble, and that the extravagance of his 
sorrow was such that it provoked sarcastic remarks from his friends. 
Similar remonstrances on his ostentatious mourning were addressed to 
him on the erection of so many statues in Attica to his foster sons, 
whose names and virtues, however, he has thus succeeded in handing 
down to modern times, for the inscriptions on several of these statues 
are extant. These figures appear to have been erected in the spots 
frequented by these young men for the chase. 

The number of extant epitaphs of the Roman period is, as might 
be expected, very large in proportion to what has survived from the 
previous centuries of Hellenic civilisation, and the greater part of 
these later sepulchral inscriptions has been contributed by the popu- 
lous cities of Asia Minor, and by Rome itself. When we compare these 
later epitaphs with those of the age of Perikles, we miss the austere 
republican simplicity which thought the ordinary citizen sufficiently 
commemorated after death by the bare record of his name, patronymic, 
and deme on his tombstone, unless in the case of those who, having 
died fighting for their country, had earned the honour of a public 
funeral and a common epitaph by the Simonides of the day. There is 
in these early inscriptions hardly a word of sympathy for the mourners 
who survive, and but scant information as to the profession and 
character of the deceased, his social position, or his hopes or views as 
to the future world; nor do we find the expression of that pride 
of race which in the later inscriptions glories in reference to dis- 
tinguished ancestors. It is true that the epitaph on Archedike, 
daughter of Hippias, cited by Thucydides, tells us that she was the 
daughter, wife, and sister of tyranni; but this statement only serves 
to point the epigrammatic turn of the closing lines, which declare 
that, notwithstanding these illustrious kinsmen, she was never ele- 
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vated to undue pride. Very different is the tone of the later in- 
scriptions. Already in the early part of the third century B.c. that 
acute observer, Theophrastos, notes it as a characteristic of the over- 
busy and fussy man, that when his wife dies he inscribes on her 
tombstone not only her own name, but that of her husband, father, 
und mother, announcing to the world that all these were ‘ worthy 
persons.’ This sort of domestic information, which to the sarcastic 
mind of Theophrastos seemed ridiculous, is a very common feature of 
the sepulchral inscriptions of the Roman period, and both in the 
praises bestowed on the deceased, and in the allusions to the grief of 
those who have to bemoan their loss, there is a constant tendency to 
hyperbole. The terse ianguage of the ancient Simonidean epitaph 
was not compatible with these rhetorical compositions, and in its 
place we find a verbose and pompous jargon, full of affected archaism 
and frigid conventionality. This is particularly the case with the 
metrical epitaphs, the best of which have been published in the 
Greek Anthology of Jacobs, and by Welcker in his Sylloge. 

One of the most elegant is an epitaph from Cyrene published in 
Boéckh, No. 5172, but generally they are inferior in terseness and 
pathos to the contemporary epitaphs in Latin, which, even under 
the Empire, seem the utterance of a truer and nobler domestic life; 
indeed, in those few Greek epitaphs which are characterised by 
tenderness and depth of feeling, the persons to whom the inscrip- 
tion relates are generally Roman, though the language is Greek. I 
would here draw attention to the inscriptions (Bickh, No. 5759) 
on the tomb of Atilia Pomptilla, which comprise several distinct 
epitaphs written some in Greek and some in Latin. These inscrip- 
tions tell us how Cassius Philippus, the husband of Atilia Pomptilla, 
after being banished to Sardinia by some emperor, was seized with a 
mortal illness. To save her husband, his wife Pomptilla, like another 
Alcestis, offered up her life to the gods. Her prayer was heard, and 
she redeemed Cassius Philippus from death at the cost of her own 
life. The date of these inscriptions is not ascertained ; the spirit 
of the Augustan age still lingers in them, and they are probably not 
later than the first century a.p. They remind us, longo intervallo, 
of the exquisite elegy in which Propertius makes Cornelia address 
her husband, A£milius Paulus, from the tomb. 

In the earlier Greek epitaphs there is seldom reference toa future 
life, but during the Roman Empire, when men were more prone to 
speculate on the future condition and destiny of the soul, we may 
trace the intluence of different schools of thought in the epitaphs. 
Sometimes the dead, speaking in their own person, declare that theirs 
is the portion of the blessed, that they dwell in the shady bowers of 
the pious. Sometimes with a mocking irony the epitaph reminds 
the living that all things in this world are nought, that ‘ dust we are 
and unto dust shall we return,’ and that the best plan is ‘ to eat, drink, 
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and be merry.’ Thus, in the epitaph (Béckh, 6298), M. Antonius 
Eucolpus informs the passer-by that ‘there is no Charon’s boat, no 
acus, the holder of the key, no Cerberus. We, the dead, are only 
ones and ashes; waste no precious unguents or wreaths on our tomb, 
for it is only marble ; kindle no funeral pyre, for it is useless extrava- 
gance. If you have anything to give, give it while I am alive, but if 
you steep ashes in wine you only make mud, for the dead man does 
not drink.’ ‘I was not and was born, I am not and grieve not,’ is 
the laconic summary of the life of an Epicurean graven on his tomb 
(Bockh, 6265). In a Corcyrean inscription (ibid. 1907, 66) we 
have a curious contrast in the epitaphs of a husband and wife. The 
husband, one Euodos, died first, and left a parting recommendation 
to all future generations to let both body and soul enjoy the good 
things of this life as far as possible, for ‘when after the spirit has 
left the body it goes down to the water of Lethe, in the nether world, 
it will behold nothing again of the upper world.’ The widow of this 
Epicurean, on the contrary, declares in the most positive manner that 
her soul is dwelling in heaven, while her body rests on earth. Re- 
ference to a future day of judgment is very rare, and the nether world 
of Hades is but sparingly alluded to. Asevery one was free to use his 
own land as a burial-place, there seems to have been no authority 
such as controls and regulates the language and doctrine of sepulchral 
inscriptions in our modern cemeteries. The vast and motley throng 
of strangers which frequented imperial Rome for several centuries 
comprised personages and adventurers of every rank and nationality. 
Teachers of rhetoric, poets and philosophers, musicians, actors, 
mountebanks were for ever flocking from their native provinces to 
the imperial city, drawn thither by the craving for fame or gain, and 
at the court of the Masters of the World were never wanting dethroned 
princes and their heirs, praying to be reinstated in their dominions, 
detained as hostages, or kept in tutelage ; to these we must add envoys 
from foreign potentates and emissaries, secret or avowed, from the 
cities and great corporations of the provinces. When we look over 
the long list of Greek sepulchral inscriptions found at Rome, we 
recognise amid the rank and file buried there many who in their 
day seem to have attained ephemeral celebrity in some science or art, 
and here and there we come upon a royal name, such as that of Arta- 
bazdes, son of Ariobarzanes, king of the Medes, and Abgarus, son of 
a king of Edessa of the same name, who died a.p. 217. We find, too, 
from an inscription (Bockh, 6559), that Aurelius Pacorus, king of 
Armenia, who reigned probably 4.p. 150, bought a sarcophagus in 
which to bury his brother Aurelius Merithates, then resident at Rome. 
Perhaps this very sarcophagus may some day turn up in the scavi on 
the Via Latina. 

Honouring the dead in antiquity was not confined to human 
beings; even favourite animals were not thought unworthy of a 
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sepulchral monument. At Agrigentum the horses who had gained 
victories in Olympic races were buried with due honour, and among the 
Roman epitaphs given by Béckh (No. 6311) is one which records the 
many triumphs in the course won by such a’steed. Theophrastos, in 
the well-known work which I have already quoted, notes it as one of 
the characteristics of an ostentatious trifler that he erects monuments 
to his canine pets, and that such a practice was not unknown in later 
times is proved by the epitaph on a dog who died at Rome (Béckh, 
No. 6310). 

But it is time to bring to a close this ‘talk of graves, of worms, 
of epitaphs.’ The sepulchral inscriptions which I have noticed may 
be regarded as the voice of the dead speaking to the passer-by for 
all future time. I will conclude with an inscription which we may 
suppose the deceased to have taken with him to the tomb for his 
own instruction and recreation there. At Petilia, in Southern Italy, 
was found a small plate of very thin gold on which are engraved 
eleven Greek hexameters, containing, as it would seem, directions 
for the guidance of the departed spirit on its descent to Hades, 
‘You will find,’ says this legend, ‘on the left of the dwellings of 
Hades, a fountain, and growing by it a white cypress tree. Approach 
not too near this fountain. You will find another source of cold 
water flowing from the lake of Memory, and guardians stand in front 
of it. Say to them, “ You are the son of earth and of the starry 
heaven, but I am of the heavenly race, as ye too know; but I am 
parched with thirst and am perishing. Give quickly the cold water 
which flows from the lake of Memory,” and they will give the water, 
and then you will reign with the heroes.’ This plate, still pre- 
served in the British Museum, was originally a roll kept in a gold 
cylindrical case which was doubtless suspended round the neck as an 
amulet. To this day the Turkish peasants cherish as amulets rolls 
on which are written verses from the Koran, and which are preserved 
in cylindrical cases made not of gold, but of humbler tin. 


C. T. Newton. 














THE ‘FRIENDS OF THE FOREIGNER’ 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


THE peace concluded at Berlin has been, more than anything else, a 
stroke of good fortune for the Liberal party in this country. A cool 
observer of the political controversies of the past two years might be, 
perhaps, excused for pronouncing such good luck to be undeserved as 
well as unexpected. The dangers upon which the Liberals have 
perversely and obstinately flung their party organisation are most 
plainly visible to those who have not been moved by the blind rage 
of Parliamentary strife. It is seen that the Opposition at the present 
day has reproduced with painfully curious exactitude the errors which 
shattered the Whig party two generations ago as an organised poli- 
tical force, and established the supremacy of the Tories in the State 
for a quarter of a century. Nor can it be said, perhaps, that the 
danger is altogether past even now. Whatever may be the judgment 
passed upon the policy of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, the criticism 
of the Liberal leaders has been tainted by the same suspicious and 
captious spirit that has already offended and alarmed the nation. <A 
sullen, fault-finding disposition, malignant and credulous as a jealous 
husband’s, is not caleulated to reassure those who have doubted 
whether the Liberal statesmanship of the present day could be safely 
entrusted with the conduct of foreign affairs. In every controversy 
to assume that this country is in the wrong, to attribute base motives, 
to predict disastrous consequences, such have been the persistent 
‘notes’ of Liberal criticism ever since the Conservative Government 
came into power. By steady perseverance in this way of looking at 
things a habit of mind is generated, in which the censure originally 
directed against the Administration is in the end fastened upon the 
country. Until this carping temper has ceased to prevail in Liberal 
policy it is idle to hope that the masses of the English people, among 
whom, whatever may be the casual appearances to the contrary, 
national pride is still strong, will be drawn into the current of 
Liberalism. 
In surveying briefly the history of the Opposition during what 
may be called, perhaps, the most momentous crisis of English policy, 
I have no desire to force a parallelism with the events and conditions 
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of the present European situation, Let me not be misconstrued as 
contending that this country has now precisely the same sort of 
reasons for resisting the aggrandisement of Russia in Eastern Europe 
that it had seventy years ago for resisting the aggrandisement of 
France in Western Europe. To affirm anything of the kind would 
lead to a collateral controversy which would be sheer waste of time, 
The inferences I wish to draw, by way of warning, from the melan- 
choly annals of the Whig party during the struggle with Napoleon 
are much simpler and less disputable. They are mainly these: 
(1) We cannot rest in the confidence that the policy of an Opposition 
is patriotic, merely because it is advocated by statesmen of brilliant 
parts and long experience of affairs; (2) When an Opposition assails 
the foreign policy of a government, it is liable to be tempted into 
criticism of an anti-national character, and into measures of resist- 
ance that may fairly be described as factious; (3) A rapid and 
continuous degenerative process is to be looked for in this direction, 
the recklessness of the attack becoming more palpable as all the 
surrounding conditions more imperatively call for prudence and reti- 
cence; (4) Such conduct on the part of an Opposition inevitably 
alienates popular support, and breaks up party organisation. It 
will hardly be denied that these are lessons taught by the blunders 
and the disasters of the Whigs during the time when England bore 
the brunt of the battle for European freedom. It seems to me that 
within the past two years the conduct of the Liberal Opposition 
has moved on the same lines and towards the same consequences. 
The attitude of the Liberal leaders with respect to the Eastern 
Question has been so far different from that of the Whigs with respect 
to the struggle against the Napoleonic tyranny, that it has never 
been tried by the test of actual war. But I leave it to the intelli- 
gence and the conscience of Parliamentary Liberals to determine 
whether, if a war had broken out a year ago between England and 
Russia, the policy of some sections of the Opposition would not have 
repeated the ruinous errors of 1810 and 1815. 

Too much, it is plain, has been written and spoken on the Liberal 
side that it would be difficult to reconcile with the cordial and patriotic 
support of a war, which nevertheless would, when once declared, 
be sustained with ardour by nineteen-twentieths of the people of 
England. The resolution of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government to 
employ the military forces of her Majesty’s Indian Empire in any 
European conflict to which this country may be committed has been 
denounced as unconstitutional, and it is certain that its practical 
application would be hindered by all the expedients which the forms 
of Parliament permit. So much, indeed, has been avowed beforehand 
by some leaders of Independent Liberalism. It is probable at the 
same time that attempts would be made to prevent the Government 
from obtaining the necessary supplies, and from entering into 
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necessary engagements with Continental Powers. Attacks would be 
directed against the Ministerial policy along the whole line, without 
regard to the consequences. If military expeditions were undertaken, 
their details would be subjected to unsparing criticism, their weak 
points would be exhibited to the gaze of all the world, including the 
enemy, the obligations of secrecy would be repudiated, and the whole 
force of the Opposition, committed to predictions that an unjust war 
must be an unsuccessful one, would at length be used to make their 
own words come true. The character of a party which begins to 
pursue factious tactics is gradually brought down to the moral level 
of its lowest elements, and no one who has been interested in the 
question of the East can have failed to observe even among men of 
intelligence and self-respect the early signs of a factious passion that 
would soon and easily overbear the prudence and the patriotism of 
their moderate chiefs. Men have been heard to declare, when war 
seemed imminent, that if England were engaged in a conflict with 
Russia they would long for the defeat of the British armies; while 
others, regretting the sympathy shown throughout the country with 
the foreign policy of the Ministry, have expressed their satisfaction 
that ‘distress,’ the effect of strikes and stagnation of trade, was 
bringing about ‘a better state of things.’ A clever Liberal journal 
has gone so far as to affirm, with the confidence of exact and scientific 
knowledge, that a war against Russia upon the grounds set forth in 
Lord Salisbury’s despatch would have been opposed by every man in 
the country ‘ with a heart or a head.’ 

It would be unfair to ignore the differences that separate the 
component sections of the Opposition from one another. Lord 
Granville and Lord Hartington are not further removed from the 
impatience of Mr. Gladstone than Mr. Gladstone is from the 
uncompromising doctrinaire opinions of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Chamberlain ; and it is only just to allow that Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Chamberlain stand aloof from the unreasoning Radicalism which finds 
many noisy spokesmen below the gangway. But the lesson of history 
to which I call attention is plain; when once an Opposition has 
entered upon the path of anti-national resistance, it must either 
break in pieces, or must yield itself up to the dictation of its most 
extreme members. It is not the policy of Lord Hartington, or of 
Mr. Gladstone, or even of Mr. Fawcett, that would be dominant in 
the Liberal party after a year or two of unscrupulous opposition to 
a war against Russia; the governing impulses would come from 
politicians like Mr. Rylands, or perhaps from some lower abyss. 
Why should the fate of our Liberals be different from that of the 
Whigs of two generations ago? Lord Granville and Lord Hartington 
are not more high-minded, more temperate, more sincere in their 
patriotism and their love of liberty than Lord Grey and Lord Holland. 
The Whigs of 1808 were wanting in no form of capacity, in no kind 
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of public service ; their orators, their economists, their public writers 
could be fairly pitted against any who are now to be found in the 
Liberal ranks. Tierney, Romilly, Brougham, Horner, Jeffrey, and 
their companions in arms could hardly be matched for various ability 
among the Liberals of the present day. Yet they fell with a ruinous 
fall, and history regards their political disasters as a just punishment 
for inexcusable excesses of party spirit. 

I shall not attempt to prove that the Whigs were wrong in the 
solicitude with which they pursued the ‘ peace-at-any-price ’ policy, 
or the tenderness with which they criticised Napoleon’s tyranny, or 
the vehemence with which they opposed the prosecution of the 
Peninsular War. These points may now be assumed to have passed 
out of the domain of argument, until the school of historical criticism 
which has lately poured its eulogies on the characters of Clodius and 
Catiline and Tiberius shall devote its sophistical powers to the revival 
of the impure and unwholesome idolatry of Bonaparte. Among the 
settled judgments of history, I take it, are these: that the European 
despotism of Napoleon between the rupture of the Peace of Amiens 
and the abdication at Fontainebleau was the most dangerous as well 
as the most detestable that has ever threatened the modern world ; 
that if England had not opposed the Emperor’s power when at its 
height, he would have been enabled to consolidate it upon the Conti- 
nent beyond the reach of anything save a convulsion of nature; that 
the first use he would have made of his autocracy would have been an 
attack upon England, such as that with which he menaced her from 
the camp at Boulogne in 1803, but far more formidable to this country; 
that the resistance of the Spanish and Portuguese peoples offered the 
English Government the most favourable occasion for striking a blow 
at their enemy; and lastly that, both as political and military achieve- 
ments, the campaigns of Wellington in Spain and Portugal were 
admirable adaptations of ends to means, and deserved the splendid 
success which, after years of patient labour, rewarded them. 

The honourable motives which inspired the Whigs in their oppo- 
sition to Pitt’s anti-revolutionary policy were no longer operative 
when the war was renewed in 1803. Room for difference of opinion 
as to the prudence with which the British Government conducted 
the negotiation that led to the rupture of the peace may have existed ; 
but when once war had been declared, and it was seen that Bonaparte 
was the implacable enemy not so much of England as of all that 
England represented—especially, as Mackintosh’s magnificent plead- 
ing for Peltier had reminded the world, the right of free discussion— 
there should have been no divisions. For a moment it seemed as if 
there were none. The menace of the Boulogne camp was answered 
by a levy of 380,000 volunteers. Wordsworth’s sonnet, Jo the Men 
of Kent, threw into a poetical form the spirit of the English nation : 


No parleying now! In Britain is one breath; 
We all are with you now from shore to shore! 
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But the Whigs could not unlearn the language they had so long 
been accustomed to speak, and down to the death of Pitt and the 
political change which followed they continued to denounce the war 
with France as they had denounced the war of the First Coalition. 
So temperate a politician as Horner in September 1805, a few weeks 
before Austerlitz and Trafalgar, called it ‘a war of bullying, fear, and 
folly.’ But there was a moderation in the conduct of the Opposition 
at this time of which there are no traces after their dismissal in 1807. 
The ministry of ‘ All the Talents’ strove earnestly to realise the 
darling scheme of Fox, a durable and honourable peace with France. 
Fox, judging the French Emperor by his own generous and open 
nature, hoped to the last that his overtures would be met in a cordial 
spirit. He died before his illusions could be dispelled by. Napoleon’s 
victory at Jena, and the scenes of spoliation and oppression that 
followed. It remained for Lord Howick (afterwards Earl Grey) to 
place on record the fact that during the negotiations of 1806 
Bonaparte had never been sincere, and that there ‘never had been 
any opportunity of obtaining such terms as would have been adequate 
to the just pretensions and consistent with the honour and interests 
of England.’ During the remainder of their brief tenure of office, 
the Whigs made no further efforts to patch upa peace, and Napoleon, 
fiercely incensed, dealt what he imagined was a deadly blow at 
English commerce in the Berlin and Milan decrees. The Whig 
policy, however, while compelled to postpone its hopes of reconcilia- 
tion with France, clung obstinately to the other part of Fox’s system, 
the rejection of continental alliances. This was natural, but disas- 
trous. After the battle of Eylau, when Napoleon’s position was more 
perilous than at any time in his eareer down to the retreat from 
Moscow, the Russian Government was willing to make new and 
instant efforts for the common cause if England would grant a 
subsidy of six millions sterling and send a corps d’armeée to the seat 
of war. Lord Howick coldly replied that ‘ the Allies must not look 
for any considerable land force to Great Britain,’ and instead of six 
millions only a sum of 500,000/. was granted. A few months later 
the battle of Friedland delivered Napoleon from his perils, prostrated 
Europe at his feet, and gave him Alexander of Russia as his obedient 
and admiring ally. 

The errors of the Whig Ministry were grave, so grave that there 
was abundant reason to rejoice in the success of the court intrigue 
that drove them from power, although the Portland Cabinet displayed 
little ability, and the means by which they had supplanted their 
predecessors were clearly unconstitutional. Hitherto, however, the 
Whigs were not fairly chargeable with unpatriotic conduct. Their 
mistakes were reconcilable with the truest loyalty. But when they 


-retired in 1807, soured by the ill-treatment they had met with from 


the King, they carried the principles of their former opposition to 
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ruinous lengths. Yet the danger to the interests and the very exis- 
tence of England from the predominance of the French Emperor was 
more urgent and threatening than ever. The Treaty of Tilsit had 
enabled Napoleon to perfect and to set at work that immense ma- 
chine, the ‘ Continental System,’ which he had devised for the de- 
struction of England. The character of his tyranny now stood 
revealed to the world, and there was no single part of it which the 
Whigs, by every principle and tradition of their political being, ought 
not to have abhorred. 

The admirable history of M. Lanfrey has given the present gene- 
ration an analysis of the Napoleonic system of government which 
has shattered for ever the legendary fabric built up by national 
vanity and the unscrupulous literary skill which pandered to that 
passion. We know now what that government really meant. The 
Whigs were wont to talk of the rights of national independence, of 
popular liberties, of free discussion, and they saw Napoleon trampling 
upon every one of them; annexing and partitioning kingdoms and 
republics ; suppressing legislatures and municipalities; extinguishing 
the freedom of printing, of meeting, even of private speech ; insulting 
the few who dared to show some signs of unconquered spirit ; forcing 
his coarse military yoke on the necks of Frenchmen and Germans 
and Italians and Spaniards alike ; openly plundering, and giving the 
adventurers who followed him a license to plunder. The European 
domination of Louis the Fourteenth had been at least a tyranny not 
devoid of dignity and grace. But Napoleon was frantically jealous 
of art and letters when he found that they would not obey him with 
the mechanical servility of the drill-ground. The Whigs, the leaders 
of the party who prided themselves on nourishing freedom of thought 
and cultivating the graces of literature, were moved only to a mild 
indignation by the outrages inflicted upon their household gods in the 
persons of Benjamin Constant and Madame de Stael. They were 
dazzled and imposed upon by Napoleon’s juggling with his consti- 
tutions and his codes, and long after his fall it was the trick of Whig 
writers to speak of ‘this restless barbarian,’ as Horner called him, as 
the greatest of civil rulers and legislators. 

‘The unfortunate Spanish war,’ said Napoleon at St. Helena, ‘ was 
a real wound, the true cause of the misfortunes of France. England 
brought an army into the Peninsula, and thence she became the vic- 
torious agent, the formidable supporter of all the intrigues which 
have been formed on the Continent. It is this which has ruined me.’ 
An impatient desire to make the Continental system complete led 
Napoleon into the Peninsula, and as he never comprehended the 
moral difficulties of policy, he was wholly unprepared for the national 
uprising which invited the English intervention. That uprising was 
one of those movements with which the Whigs were bound to sympa- 
thise. It drew from such men as Horner passionate expressions of 
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hope. ‘Spain! Spain!’ he wrote in 1808; ‘I am in a fever till I 
hear more about Dupont and the passes of the Sierra Morena... . 
This is indeed the very crisis of the fate of Europe; and the event, 
either way, will perhaps be the most decisive test of the genius and 
effects of the French Revolution.’ The official or ex-official Whigs 
could not help being drawn in the same direction at first, but their 
sympathies cooled when they found that the Government were likely 
to make an attempt to use the insurrection as a basis for assail- 
ing the weakest point in the French domination. In July 1808 
Brougham mentions the interest still taken by some people in the 
efforts of the insurgents, adding: ‘So incurable a malady is hope.’ 
Six months later he sneers at ‘the nonsensical plan of a stand in 
Portugal.’ Lord Grey was disposed to be somewhat more hopeful, 
but he agreed with Brougham in speaking slightingly of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who came near to being made a scapegoat for the blunders 
of his superiors and the weakness of the Ministry after the Convention 
of Cintra. In August 1809 Whishaw announces to Brougham that 
Lord and Lady Holland had returned from Spain: ‘Their views of 
Spanish affairs are very rational, i.e. very desponding.’ Nor was it 
only in private that these views prevailed. The Edinburgh Review 
published a succession of articles in 1808 and 1809, in which the 
hopelessness of the Spanish cause, and the insanity of the attempt to 
attack the French military power in that quarter with the feeble 
armies of England, were demonstrated. Jeffrey himself was a little 
alarmed by the ‘ combustion ’ which the review of Don Pedro Cevallos’ 
book especially had excited. ‘I am convinced,’ he wrote to Horner, 
‘it has damaged us a little. Walter Scott and William Erskine, and 
about twenty-five persons of consideration, have forbidden the Review 
to enter their doors. The Earl of Buchan, I am informed, actually 
opened his street-door and kicked it out.’' In the same letter Jeffrey 
says: ‘Murray tells me you have still hopes of Spain. I have 
despaired utterly from the beginning, and do not expect that we are 
ever to see 10,000 of our men back again; probably not 5,000.’ 

A considerable section of the Whigs had refused to follow the 
party leaders and their literary retainers in disparaging the rising in 
Spain. Sheridan’s speech in the House of Commons extolling the 
Spanish insurgents and predicting the most glorious results from 
their devotion was one of his finest oratorical efforts. ‘ Never before,” 
he said, ‘has so happy an opportunity existed for Great Britain to 
strike a bold stroke for the rescue of the world. Hitherto Bonaparte 
has run a victorious race, because he has contended with princes 
without dignity, ministers without wisdom, or peoples without 
patriotism; he has yet to learn what it is to combat a people who 
are animated with one spirit against him. Now is the time to stand 

1 One result of this ‘combustion was the establishment of the Quarterly 
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up boldly and fairly for the deliverance of Europe; and if the 
Ministry will cooperate effectually with the Spanish patriots they 
shall receive from me as cordial a support as if the man whom I most 
loved (Fox) were restored to life.’ The Whig leaders sneered in 
secret at these impassioned harangues, and hinted that Sheridan had 
unworthy motives for his patriotic zeal; but they judged it impru- 
dent to oppose publicly the current of popular feeling. The Edin- 
burgh Review applied itself to the business of indirect discouragement 
and sarcastic disparagement. Some of the points made in Brougham’s 
articles are curiously like those that might be discovered in the 
polemics of the present day. ‘Then began the reign of contradiction 
and imbecility ; then came into vogue the doctrine of British objects 
and the practice of fighting blindfolded.’ Can we not imagine this 
to be written by one of those contemporary politicians to whom all 
consideration for ‘ British interests’ seems unutterably base? And 
again: ‘Should any disaster befall the present ruler of France, or 
when he yields to the course of nature, it requires no gift of prophecy 
to foresee that the strong government and improved system of ad- 
ministration he has established in his tributary kingdoms will raise 
an insurmountable barrier around France.’* The argument that 
Napoleon’s subjugation of Holland and the German states, of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, would tend to secure Europe against French 
ambitions is worthy of the reasoners who contended that Russia, by 
setting up the Bulgaria of the Treaty of San Stefano, would have 
interposed an obstacle between her own desires and the capital of the 
Turkish Empire. 

The Edinburgh Review continued during the whole of the year 
1809 to insist that the Peninsular campaign was a blunder in its 
inception and its execution. The following criticism on Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s services at Talavera may be cited as an_ historical 


curiosity :— 


The British general was attacked in front by a superior force. A rare mistake 
of the French general and the extreme gallantry of English soldiers saved him 
from destruction, and even enabled him to repulse the enemy; but a large army, 
the very same that he had somewhat whimsically boasted of having destroyed a 
few weeks before, came down upon his rear, and he was compelled to’ fall back 
upon Portugal with the utmost rapidity. Too happy to escape with any troops at 
all, he left his sick and wounded to the vanquished French. Scarcely hoping to 
carry off the victorious English, he left the ‘invincible Spaniards’ to get one more 
beating, and was in this plight driven out of the country which he came to save, 
by one army which he had completely beaten, and another which he had entirely 
destroyed! Our-rulers, reflecting on the vote of last session, immediately conferred 
the highest honours upon this great commander, and, by a refinement of mockery, 
elevated him to a distinguished place among those peers who had passed it. 


Such was the language and such the spirit in which the chief 
2 Edinburgh Review, July 1809, 
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organ of Whiggism passed judgment on the early achievements of 
Wellington. The victory of Talavera which was thus hooted at as 
an imposture by the literary Mohawks of the Ldinburgh Review was 
estimated otherwise by the nation at whose military glory it dealt 
a blow. Napoleon, indeed, used his servile press to propagate a mon- 
strous falsehood describing the disasters of the British army; but 
General Sarrazin acknowledged with pain and anger that ‘la san- 
glante journée de Talavéra avait répandu leffroi dans l’armée frangaise.’ 
Such, too, was the judgment long afterwards of Jomini, who has put on 
record his opinion that this engagement ‘ recovered the glory of the 
successors of Marlborough which for a century had declined. It was 
felt that the English infantry could contend with the best in Europe.’ 
The victorious general himself, in his measured way, wrote that ‘ it 
has convinced the French that their title to be called the first mili-: 
tary nation in Europe will be disputed, not unsuccessfully.’ In truth, 
from this time forward the British soldiery were moved by a steady 
confidence not in their ‘ star’ or their leader’s, but in their own fight- 
ing quality and his; nor was their faith of a kind to be shaken by 
the insolent criticism of stay-at-home soldiers. If it had been, the 
issue of the struggle on which England was entering might have been 
disastrously changed. For the storm of Opposition rage broke out 
fiercely against the Peninsular campaign and the plans of Wellington 
in 1809 and 1810. Not long after the battle of Talavera Lord 
Liverpool wrote to Wellington confessing that ‘a very considerable 
degree of alarm’ existed with respect to the safety of the British 
army in Portugal, and suggesting that a prudent retreat would not 
be looked upon with displeasure by the authorities at home. But as 
the Ministry left the choice to Wellington, and the latter was per- 
fectly sure that he could hold his ground, he refused to listen to the 
promptings of a pusillanimous caution. He had formed his great 
design of making the lines of Torres Vedras an impregnable strong- 
hold, and he laboured hard at the task of organising his forces, 
English and Portuguese, for defensive and offensive operations. If 
he had been a man capable of discouragement, the news from home 
might have taken the heart out of his labours. But ‘the close 
Sparta of that mind unmoved’ was never dependent on external 
forces. ‘The state of opinion in England,’ he wrote(2lst of April 
1810), ‘is very unfavourable to the Peninsula. The Ministers are as 
much alarmed as the public, or as the Opposition pretend tobe; .. . 
their instructions are clear enough, and I am willing to act on them, 
although they throw upon me the whole responsibility of bringing 
away the army in safety, after staying in the Peninsula until it shall 
be necessary to evacuate it.’ That it was in the highest degree expe- 
dient to hold his ground he never doubted; that it was possible he 
was equally convinced. ‘If the resources of Great Britain,’ he 
urged, ‘ were fairly applied to this contest as they have been to any 
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other in which the country has been engaged, the French would yet 
repent the invasion of Spain.’ 

The Opposition, finding their desponding views respecting the 
Peninsula and their resolution to force the country into peace with 
- Napoleon encountered by the firmness of Wellington, turned upon him 
with fury. The peerage and pension with which the Ministry rewarded 
the victor of Talavera afforded ground for attack. Lord Grey and 
Lord Grenville in one House, Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Ponsonby in the 
other, denounced the Government for attempting to palm off upon the 
country a scarcely averted defeat in the disguise of a victory. The 
language of the Opposition, though it produced no serious effect upon 
the Ministerial majority in Parliament and did not shake the national 
resolve to prosecute the war, nevertheless perturbed many feeble spirits, 
and spread abroad misgivings which darkened the whole of English 
society. It had a more dangerous influence in France, where the signs 
of disunion in England were eagerly caught up and magnified. The 
Moniteur regularly published reports of- the Whig speeches in Par- 
liament in which the gloomy view of English prospects was presented. 
The Common Council of the City of London presented two petitions 
to Parliament protesting against Wellington’s peerage and pension, 
which were, of course, reprinted by the official journals in Paris. 
We can imagine what was the impression produced in France by such 
declamation as this coming from the representatives of the great 
commercial community that had so long and firmly supported Pitt :— 


Admitting the valour of Lord Wellington, the petitioners can see no reason 
why any recompense should be bestowed on him for his military conduct. Profit- 
ing by no lessons of experience, regardless of the inference to be drawn from the 
disgraceful Convention of Cintra and calamitous retreat of Sir John Moore, a third 
army, well equipped, under the orders of Sir Arthur Wellesley, was precipitated 
into the interior of Spain, with the same ignorance of the force and movements of 
the enemy. After a useless display of British valour and a frightful carnage, that 
army, like the preceding one, was compelled to seek its safety in a precipitate 
flight—before an enemy who, we were told, had been conquered—abandoning 
many thousands of our wounded countrymen to the French. That calamity, like 
the others, had passed without any inquiry; and, as if their long-experienced im- 
punity had put the servants of the Crown above the reach of justice, ministers 
have actually gone the length of advising your Majesty to confer honourable dis- 
tinctions on a general who has thus exhibited, with equal rashness and ostentation, 
nothing but a useless valour. 


Upon evidence of this kind was founded Napoleon’s strong con- 
viction that the English people were ready to make peace on any 
terms, and wold assent to no further schemes of interference in 
European politics. The French Emperor, triumphant once more in 
Central Europe, and allied to the proudest of European houses by his 
new marriage, was determined, as he announced, to ‘ drive the leopards 
into the ocean.’ Masséna was chosen as the instrument of this chas- 
tisement, and, with forces outnumbering Wellington’s by nearly two to 
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one, the Prince of Essling advanced to what was deemed the certain 
conquest of Portugal. 

The operations of Wellington in this and the following campaign 
were little understood or valued at home. His position at Torres 
Vedras was spoken of as a mere screen for defeat; his defensive blows 
on the retreat were laughed at. In October 1810 Brougham wrote 
scornfully to Grey: ‘ As for the affair at Busaco which we call a victory, 
it seems only that the French, instead of surrounding and destroying 
our army, drove it back seventy miles.’ And, again, a month later: 
‘If you were to come into office in any way at this time, you would 
succeed to a pretty inheritance of blunders and misfortunes; among 
other parts of your succession would be the fine position of Torres 
Vedras.’ These savage sneers were re-echoed in the journals and the 
speeches of the Opposition, but Wellington remained unshaken, and 
his firmness was before long crowned with complete success. Masséna’s 
post of observation at Santarem had at length to be abandoned for 
want of supplies, and in April 1811 the French finally evacuated 
Portugal. The reputation of the English arms was raised still further 
by this defeat of Napoleon’s ablest lieutenant and by the brilliant 
battles of Fuentes d’Onore and Albuera, when, as Napier wrote after- 
wards, ‘it was seen with what a strength and majesty the British 
soldier fights.’ The revulsion of feeling in England was rapid and 
sweeping, and the agonising doubts of the previous years were re- 
placed by a popular faith, deepening day by day, in the genius of 
Wellington. 

Yet there had been grave dangers in the way which were not 
immediately removed. The Opposition, though a little abashed by 
the French reverses, did not cease their attacks until it had become 
apparent that Wellington’s plans had not only accomplished the 
deliverance of Portugal, but had given a fatal blow to the military 
fame of France. Then at last Whitbread wrote a manly letter to 
Wellington, acknowledging that his criticisms had been founded upon 
erroneous information, and received a frank and generous reply. Lord 
Grey, however, and Brougham still continued to speak slightingly of 
the British commander, but less publicly or at least with less public 
effect. The malignity of other Whigs seems to have gone beyond 
mere words. In March 1811, while Masséna was still threatening 
his inflexible opponent from Santarem, he received a letter from 
Berthier conveying Napoleon’s orders in which the following passage 
occurs: * We are perfectly instructed by the English, and know 
much more than youdo. The Emperor reads the London papers, 
and every day a great number of letters of the Opposition, some of 
whom accuse Lord Wellington and speak in detail of your operations. 
England trembles for her army in Spain, and Lord Wellington has 
always held your operations in great fear.’ It is certain that none of 
the acknowledged chiefs of the Whigs woull have stooped, however 
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maddened by party passion, to a traitorous correspondence with 
the enemy; but the spirit of animosity to the war and to Wellington 
as identified with the war was not restrained in the mass of the 
Opposition by the fine sense of personal honour which governed men 
like Lord Grey. Berthier’s testimony, writing thus privately to a 
colleague, is not open to suspicion, and it is impossible to doubt 
that some opponents of the Ministry had proceeded from denouncing 
the war to the more practical measure of furnishing Napoleon with in- 
formation which might enable him to bring it to an end. Beyond this 
point the degenerative process of factious opposition could hardly go. 

Another difficulty with which Wellington had at the same time 
to contend was the weakness of the Ministry at home. The Prince 
Regent, it was believed, would on the first opportunity bring his Whig 
friends into office, and during the whole of 1811 and the beginning 
of 1812 the Opposition were encouraged in their attacks, and the 
Ministers in proportion disheartened, by this prospect. ‘The Govern- 
ment,’ Wellington himself wrote, ‘ are terribly afraid that I may get 
them and myself into a scrape. But what can be expected of men 
who are beaten three times a week in the House of Commons? A 
great deal might be done if there existed in England less party and 
more public sentiment, and if there was any Government.’ The narrow 
majorities by which Ministers kept their hold on power in 1811 
promised badly for an energetic policy, and Napoleon was not without 
reason for his belief that the resistance of the British in the Peninsula 
was near collapsing at the very time when it was becoming truly 
formidable. The splendid military successes of Suchet in Eastern 
Spain might be balanced in the scales of renown against Wellington’s 
victories; and Napoleon then failed to see what he saw clearly in after 
years, that the prolongation of the war in the Peninsula kept open a 
wound which was draining the lifeblood of his Empire. 

The hopes of the Whigs were doomed to disappointment. When 
the murder of Perceval opened the way for them to the Cabinet, they 
had the ill-luck to quarrel with the Regent over a paltry question of 
appointments in the household. If they had entered office as they 
hoped, it is certain that, committed as they were to disapproval of 
the war in Spain, they would have starved out Wellington’s enter- 
prises. Even if the general had not been recalled or the troops with- 
drawn, it is improbable that Wellington himself could have followed 
up his triumphs at Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz by the ‘ crowning 
mercy’ of Salamanca. The time at which that blow was struck was 
well chosen. Four weeks earlier (24th of June, 1812) Napoleon’s 
Grand Army had crossed the Niemen, and the invasion of Russia had 
passed from a menace into an accomplished fact. 

The feelings of many Whigs in England, especially those who were 
not precisely in the ex-official ‘ set,’ had been moved by the evidence 
that had been accumulating of Napoleon’s implacable hostility not 
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only to liberty, but even to civilisation. The impression that had 
been made by his attempts to trample down the spirit of Spain was 
deepened by his wanton quarrel with Russia. Of the Whigs who thus 
doubted and wavered Horner was one. It is clear that this high- 
minded man sympathised heartily with the efforts that were made to 
break the French yoke in the Peninsula, though he was too sincere a 
Whig to separate himself from his party on the ground of their foreign 
policy. In December 1812, he wrote to his friend Murray expressing 
his hope that ‘ the justice of fortune was at length to be made mani- 
fest.’ ‘We cannot wish for a more signal vengeance to the cause of 
the liberties of mankind than that he (Napoleon) should fall, or at 
least lose his purple, in this unsuccessful aggression upon the inde- 
pendence of a great nation.’ Again in the following autumn, when 
the awakening of German patriotism had fixed the attention of Europe 
and the battle of Leipsic had given presage of the ultimate victory of 
law over force, Horner wrote :— 


I cannot hesitate now in believing that the determination of the French military 
force and the insurrection of national spirit in the north of Germany form a new 
conjunction, in which the Whigs ought to adopt the war system upon the very 
same principles which prompted them to stigmatise it as unjust in 1793, and pre- 
mature in 1803. The crisis of Spanish politics in May 1808 seemed to me the first 
turn of things in the contrary direction, and I have never ceased to lament that 
our party took a course so inconsistent with the true Whig principles of continental 
policy, so revolting to the popular feglings of the country, and to every true feeling 
for the liberties and independence of mankind. To own that error now is a greater 
effort of magnanimity than can be asked for, but the practical effects of it will 
gradually be repaired if a right line of conduct is taken with respect to German 
affairs, 


But, whatever might be the feelings and reasonings of temperate 
men like Horner, the party was deeply committed to the policy of 
making peace with France on the first opportunity and on any sort of 
terms. Moreover, when a conflict of policy ensued, the temperate 
men themselves were dragged by party connections into the thick 
of the fray, and were pledged to objects which in their cooler 
moments they would no doubt have disclaimed. No one had written 
more strongly than Horner against the duplicities, tyrannies, and 
violence of the ‘ restless barbarian’ who had rushed upon his ruin in 
the invasion of 1812. Yet we find Horner in 1814 protesting against 
the vigorous prosecution of the war, and against the renewal of it in 
the following year, after the flight from Elba. 

The check which Wellington met with before Burgos brought the 
campaign of 1812 to an end less brilliantly than had been hoped for 
when the English army entered Madrid in triumph during the 
summer. The Whig sneers at Wellington had been repressed in the 
public utterances of the Opposition, but they reappeared from time to 
time in the correspondence of the leaders and the periodical writing 
z2 
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of the day. The battle of Vittoria, one of the most opportune as well 
as splendid of victories, for it came in time to recall Austria to the 
European Alliance, did not entirely silence detraction. In July 1813 
Brougham wrote to Lord Grey: ‘The people in this place (the 
Temple) have been crazy about the late victory, and will probably 
not come to their senses till Lord Wellington begins in November to 
fall back towards Portugal.’ In November Wellington’s army was in 
its cantonments in the south of France. 

The persistent croaking of the Opposition in public and in private 
had produced its natural effect upon the public mind; though men 
like Brougham deplored the consequences, they were too blinded by 
party spirit to discern the cause. ‘I take the most gloomy view 
possible of public affairs,’ he wrote in the letter quoted above, ‘ being 
sure that the more melancholy one’s forebodings are, they are alwavs 
the more likely to be realised. I presume that the Crown never was 
so entirely freed from an Opposition since the Revolution, and with 
all the honesty which is to be found scattered up and down amongst 
our friends there is one thing which they seem unanimous in refusing, 
and that is to hold together in a compact mass against the Govern- 
ment.’ No wonder, when Grey and Brougham, the men who would 
have necessarily succeeded to office if the Government had been 
beaten, spent their time in speculating on the chances of Bonaparte’s 
defeating the Allies. What the Whig leaders could not bear was, as 
Brougham put it when the news of the battle of Leipsic had just 
come in and was but half believed, that the Ministers should be able 
‘ to talk of Europe having been saved,’ and that ‘ the Pittites should 
begin to crow.’ They were seriously alarmed as well as angry at the 
symptoms of a weakening of party ties as the crisis of the long con- 
flict was visibly approaching. ‘ Some of our friends talk,’ Brougham 
wrote (November 6, 1813) ‘of supporting Ministers where their 
measures deserve it, and when not of a candid and individual sort of 
opposition, with a great deal more trash of the same odious descrip- 
tion.” In 1793-94 he reminds Lord Grey the party was ‘held 
together’ in spite of disaffection and remonstrance. ‘ If the grumblers 
of those days, who complained of Fox and you for not going far 
enough in blaming the Jacobins, not fairly supporting Pitt when he 
deserved it, with I know not how much more such twaddle, spoken 
by men who don’t seem to reflect on the very nature of a party, had 
been listened to, the party was at an end, and half a dozen great 
interests would have been finally detached from it and would have 
formed new connections and habits.’ Such wrath poured out on 
those who presumed to think rather of the interests of England than 
of the interests of Whiggism, and who were willing to suspend 
parliamentary strife until the conflict with Napoleon had been fought 
out, seems to us in these calmer days the very frenzy of partisanship. 
But can we be sure that if the country were involved in another long 
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war, and if an Opposition that had identified itself with anti-national 
ways of thought saw their ‘ frost-nipped party pine itself away,’ there 
would be no revival of Brougham’s fierce protests against the folly 
of giving fair play to a triumphant Administration ? 

Throughout the early part of 1814 Lord Grey and Brougham 
were exchanging their speculations about the prospects of Bonaparte’s 
making a successful stand against the allied armies. We read little 
in the correspondence that Lord Brougham in his old age chose to 
publish about Wellington after it was discovered that instead of retir- 
ing upon Portugal he had advanced into France. But a new topic of 
criticism had arisen. The policy of the Allies in demanding the de- 
position of Bonaparte and his dynasty was vehemently assailed. Lord 
Grey hastened to express his ‘utter repugnance to this principle and 
policy of an attempt to force upon the people of France a government 
to which they were averse.’ Horner and others, whose partisanship had 
been previously mitigated by their dislike of Napoleon and their 
sympathy with the popular movements in Germany and Spain, were 
rallied to the Whig standard, and joined in condemning as ‘an in- 
defensible principle’ the ‘ proscribing an individual to destruction.’ 
But, however sound the Whig view of the Bourbonist reaction is now 
seen to be, the truth was that in those days no one would listen to the 
men who urged it. The people remembered that the very men who 
were denouncing the invasion of France and the enforced abdication 
of Napoleon had done their best to depreciate the achievements of 
Wellington and to defeat the policy of carrying on the war without 
flinching. ‘The state of public opinion,’ Horner wrote in February 
1814, ‘is an amusing subject of observation at the present moment. 
I never knew it more violent or more nearly unanimous, though I 
find myself, by the compulsion of all the reflections that I have been 
able to make in this great crisis, in the small minority of those who 
dread the consequences of the restoration of the Bourbons or the 
conquest of France.’ I have already quoted a passage from one of 
Horner’s letters condemning the line taken by the Whigs upon the 
Spanish question which shows that he was not ignorant of the causes 
that had made the English people deaf to the counsels of the 
Opposition. 

It is with amazement that we read how Robert Hall mourned for 
Waterloo as ‘having put back the clock of the world six degrees.’ 
George Ticknor, who landed at Liverpool visiting Europe for the 
first time a few weeks after the flight from Elba, has left a record of 
the impression made upon him by the language of his Whig friends. 
Ticknor, a Federalist of Washington’s school, had never doubted 
that England was in the right in her heroic resistance to the great 
despot. ‘When Napoleon,’ he wrote, ‘ was rejected from France, 
every man in Christendom of honest principles and feelings felt as if 
a weight of danger had been lifted from his prospects, as if he had 
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a surer hope of going down to his grave in peace and leaving an in- 
heritance to his children. But now the whole complexion of the 
world is changed again.’ He was amazed to find that Englishmen 
were not at one: ‘Mr. Roscoe, mild and philosophical in his whole 
character, was opposed to the war, and at a dinner at Allerton gave 
the usual Whig argument against it in a manner that very much sur- 
prised me.’ On his way to London shortly afterwards Ticknor visited 
Dr. Parr, who said in his dogmatic way, ‘ Sir, I should not think I had 
done my duty if I went to bed any night without praying for the 
success of Napoleon Bonaparte.’ If the young American had known 
anything of Parr, he would not have been astonished at this outburst 
of unpatriotic spleen. In the previous year, when Wellington was 
driving Soult before him in the South and the allies were closing 
around Paris in spite of the brilliant strategy of Napoleon, the Whig 
divine had written to Mr. Coke of Holkham: ‘ My indignation at 
the English Government as the real and implacable disturbers of the 
peace of Europe increases daily and hourly ; and from that malig- 
nant spirit which began to act in 1793, and is now reinforced by the 
accession of such an auxiliary as the Prince Regent, I forebode the 
most disastrous consequences. My fear is that the Allies will be 
overruled by the earnestness or cajoled by the bribes of the Prince 
Regent and his minions.’ 

A month after his visit to Parr, Ticknor was in company with 
a very different man, but also ‘a Whig and something more.’ Lord 
Byron was conversing with him, when Sir James Burgess rushed into 
the room exclaiming: ‘ My lord, a great battle has been fought in 
the Low Countries, and Bonaparte is entirely defeated!’ After 
receiving an assurance that the intelligence was official and that the 
French army was retreating on Paris, Byron paused and said, with 
his accustomed emphasis, ‘I am d—d sorry for it!’ After another 
pause he continued, ‘I didn’t know but I might live to see Lord 
Castlereagh’s head on a pole. But I suppose I shan’t, now.’ The 
same thought in almost the same words will be found in the extracts 
of Byron’s journal printed in Moore’s Life. 

Of course the political leaders of the Whigs were too cautious 
to give utterance in Parliament to such reckless attacks on the national 
victory, but the bitterness of their criticism on every detail of the 
ministerial policy betrayed their spleen and disappointment. The 
airangements for a new settlement of Europe were no doubt open to 
many objections, and the leaders of the Whigs as well as their younger 
and more ambitious recruits, such as Lord John Russell, were able to 
pick many holes in the foreign policy of the administration. But the 
country, reviewing the transactions of the preceding decade, had come 
to the conclusion that the Tories, for all their stupidity, were safer 
ministers, because they were true to the national feeling, than the 
cleverest of the Whigs. Mr. Ward (afterwards Lord Dudley), an 
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observer whose cynical insight is generally a trustworthy guide upon 
practical points, wrote of the Ministry, ‘Their prodigious success, 
which, without at all meaning to deny their merits and abilities, must 
be allowed by all reasonable men to have been vastly beyond their 
merits and beyond their abilities, has made their underlings insolent 
and the House too obedient.’ But who was to blame, and why ? Most 
evidently that section of the Opposition which, as Ward says, ‘ had 
staked everything on Napoleon’s success and was grieved at his failure.’ 
For another breach in the already broken ranks of the Whigs was 
approaching, and many sagacious politicians of that party began to 
wish that the language used respecting France and her late ruler 
had been more prudent. The Edinburgh Review, which had given 
way to counsels of despair during the Peninsular struggle, now 
assumed a tone of severity in speaking of ‘ the strange partiality for 
Bonaparte which has lately indicated itself among some of. those 
who profess to be lovers of liberty in this country, and the sort of 
hankering after him which we can trace among some of our good 
Whigs.’ But it was not easy for the Opposition to turn round ona 
sudden and to enter into a competition of patriotic sentiment with 
their successful rivals. They would assuredly have humiliated them- 
selves in vain. Justly, and indeed inevitably, the honour of the 
victory fell to the party which had borne the burden of the strife. 
Lord Brougham has spoken, in an often-quoted passage, of the recep- 
tion of Lord Castlereagh in the House of Commons ‘ amidst universal 
shouts of applause’ as something ‘ incredible,’ but it was only astonish- 
ing to a discontented and despairing faction. 

In the Session of 1816 the Whigs opened their trenches against 
the Government, from what the popular feeling regarded as the old 
unpatriotic ground. Lord Milton moved and Lord John Russell 
seconded an amendment to the Address in the House of Commons at- 
tacking the foreign policy of the Government. The‘ clear line of con- 
duct for the Opposition’ is thus traced in a letter from Brougham 
to Lord Grey (undated, but written at the opening of the Session) : 
‘On foreign politics to act as an army of observation and to seize 
the occasions of attack that may offer, of course not courting popu- 
larity, but not avoiding it; . . . keeping many opinions under, or 
at least only stating them by way of protest, and then allowing the 
matter to pass as necessary for peace.’ This was in fact the course 
pursued by the Whigs, but it was little calculated to reconquer for 
them the national confidence. Among other ministerial measures 
which became the objects of the Whig attack was the ‘ Bill for the 
more effectual detention of Bonaparte in custody,’ against which 
Lord Holland recorded his protest on the 8th of April, 1816, as ‘un- 
worthy the magnanimity of a great country,’ and utterly uncalled for 
by expedience or necessity.’ ® 
8 «Lord Holland’s Opinions recorded in the Journals of the House of Lords,’ p. 86. 
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The ill-treatment of Bonaparte was at this period a favourite 
topic of lamentation or indignation with those Whigs who could not 
bear to lose an opportunity of damaging the Government. Early in 
1816, we find Hallam answering Horner, who had spoken of the 
imprisonment at St. Helena as ‘ odious.’ The historian urges, that he 
(Bonaparte) could not have been left at liberty ‘ without prodigious 
risk of exciting fresh disturbance in the unsettled state of Europe,’ a 
risk which it would have been madness to incur for the sake of 
obtaining a cheap reputation for ‘magnanimity.’ But it is most 
important to notice Hallam’s objection to granting the ex-Emperor’s 
petition for a tranquil asylum in England: ‘ When I see the foolish 
admiration which many persons entertain for that man, and the still 
more foolish association of his name with the love of liberty, I cannot 
desire to see his court, as it were, frequented by all the discontented as 
well as all the idle and curious.’ The persons whose follies Hallam 
thus deplored included not only isolated fanatics of Whiggism like Dr. 
Parr, but not a few political personages with some pretensions to 
statesmanship. 

The impression produced upon the popular mind, which had 
been growing for ten years and had come to identify the Whigs as 
the ‘ friends of the foreigner,’ had deepened at this time into general 
distrust and disgust. A most temperate and fair-minded observer of 
men and events, Lord Webb Seymour, communicated in a letter to 
Horner his regretful disapproval of the conduct by which the Whigs 
had forfeited the confidence of the country. Lord W. Seymour, while 
conceding to the Opposition the most excellent motives, pointed out 
that they—and Horner among them—‘ extended their favour and aver- 
sion to every person and event, according to their connection with 
or opposition to the one party or the other.’ To this bias he traced 
‘the indulgent tenderness towards Bonaparte and his adherents, the 
ready suspicion of meanness, treachery, and selfishness in the Allies, 
the angry censure of every step that did not accord with the most 
high-minded notions of political morality, and the insensibility to a 
generosity and rectitude in the great outlines of their conduct to 
which the history of the world affords few parallels,’ and finally the 
omission to consider that the restoration of the Bourbons ‘ was con- 
nected with the deliverance of Europe from the threatening evils of 
a military despotism of the most profligate character.’ 


I can conceive no situation (the writer proceeded) more seducing to the mind 
than to be going on among a set of men, most of whom are united in the harmony 
of friendship and social enjoyment, all extolling the talents and principles of each 
other, all ardent for the same objects, though each impelled: by a various mixture 
of public and private motives, all anxious to detect, to communicate, and to enlarge 
upon whatever is to the disadvantage of their adversaries, and to keep out of 
sight whatever presents itself in their favour, all vying with each other not only 
in every public debate, but at every dinner and in every morning walk, to magnify 
the partial views to which each by himself is naturally led. . . . I wish that your 
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party friends were more aware of the light in which their tempers and conduct 
appear to many people who, with no strong feeling either for or against ministers, 
are anxious for the best interests of their country and of mankind. . . . During 
the last two years they would have found the sentiments of such people at variance 
with their own; they would have found them sometimes lamenting and sometimes 
indignant to see men who profess themselves patriots and philanthropists steadily 
turning away from every joyful event and every bright prospect to dwell only upon 
the few intermingled occasions of regret, or censure, or despondency, and uttering 
nought but groans over the fate of Norway, or Spain, or Saxony, or Greece, while 
our own country and half the civilised world felt as if breathing when first risen 
from a bed of imminent death. I wish your friends could have heard in secret the 
opinion of the impartial upon the justice and the expediency of the war last year. 
I wish they could have heard the expressions I have heard, from some who enter- 
tain the soundest Whig principles, of dread at the idea of any man being in office 
whose indulgent favour of Napoleon might render it, in however small a degree, 
more likely that he should escape from his confinement and again throw the world 
into confusion. . . . Opposition in Parliament is generally conducted upon one very 
false principle, namely, that the measures of ministers must in every case be so far 
wrong as to deserve, on the whole, very severe reprobation. I will not suppose this 
principle to be speculatively recognised, but it is at least practically adopted. Do 
not cunceive that I am insensible to the benefits which the country derives from a 
vigorous Opposition. But I am confident that these benefits might be greatly in- 
creased, and every interest of the Opposition party much advanced, if the temper 
which party is sure to generate were better controlled by those at least whose 
talents place them at its head. . . . Mr. Whitbread’s conduct in Opposition was 
of a higher character (than Sir F. Burdett’s); yet there were occasions when I 
could not have wished to see Mr. Whitbread in office, from the fear of his acting 
upon those mistaken notions, and with that vehement and perverse spirit which 
appeared in his attacks on Government, and which sometimes made him even go 
beyond the sentiments of his own political friends.‘ 


By despising or disregarding these sound and honourable maxims 
of public conduct, the Whig Opposition from 1807 to 1815 gradually 
sapped its own legitimate influence, and secured the Tory party, even 
when dominated by men of mediocre abilities, a prolonged and almost 
undisputed tenure of power. Then this country entered on a period 


when, as Byron bitterly wrote— 


Nought’s permanent among the human race 
Except the Whigs not getting into place. 


The deplorable effect of political impunity upon the Tory party was 
soon visible in our domestic policy, but the discipline of sixteen 
years of misgovernment was needed before the mass of Englishmen 
could be induced to stake their hopes of reform upon the party they 
had spurned as traitorous during the struggle with a despotism that 
threatened to crush out the most elementary forms of liberty. Many 
Whigs had quitted the party ranks, many of the ‘ interests’ for 

4 Mr. Whitbread destroyed himself on the 6th of July, 1815, less than three 
weeks after the battle of Waterloo. It was generally believed on the continent, and 
has been asserted by French authors, that what he regarded as ‘that dishonest 
victory’ drove him to his death. The calumny was founded upon the vehemence 


with which in April Mr. Whitbread had opposed the renewal of the war with Napo- 


leon. It seems certain, however, that the Whig leader fell a victim to overwork. 
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which Brougham was so solicitous had ‘ formed new connections,’ 
The most high-minded men of the party looked back with pain and 
longing for oblivion upon the discreditable history of the time when 
they used all their powers to defeat the most glorious and fruitful 
of national enterprises. Let the Liberals of our day see well to it, 
that they may not have to pass through the same sad and humiliating 
experience. 
Epwarp D. J. WILson. 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLISHWOMEN: 
A REPLY. 


Mrs. SuTHERLAND Orr has discharged a shot into the camp of what 
is called, for want of a better name, ‘ the woman’s movement.’ Hers 
is the serious argument of a candid antagonist, and I think that no 
one will desire to treat it otherwise than respectfully. It is refresh- 
ing rather than the reverse to hear on this subject something that 
can be called an argument. Too often our opponents base their 
remarks on such an observation as ‘ Adam was first made, then Eve,’ 
and appear to believe that no one will be tempted to complete the 
implied analogy and say ‘ Adam first had housel:old suffrage, then 
Eve;’ or ‘ Adam first studied medicine, then Eve.’ But this is not 
the method adopted by Mrs. Orr. I will attempt to summarise her 
argument for the benefit of those who may have missed reading her 
article called ‘The Future of Englishwomen’ in this Review for 
June. 

Mrs. Orr says that the question of the good or evil of the eman- 
cipation of women is one of degree. It is, notwithstanding, a move- 
ment which involves not a revolution but the actual decomposition 
of society. So far this decomposition has only done good. The 
women who will be, for several generations to come, most influenced 
by the movement will probably be the very best of which our race is 
capable. ‘In them may be embodied the historic climax of the 
English race.’ So far the inherent ‘organic’ characteristics of 
physical and moral womanhood will not have been touched by 
the decomposing elements of the new movement. The women 
brought under its influence will have a wider intellectual horizon ; 
the range of their sympathies will be enlarged; they will have more 
dignity and more happiness in their lives than the average woman 
of the old régime: ‘ their intercourse with women will be free from 
littleness, their manner towards men from ungraceful extremes of 
reserve or freedom:’ in a word, we shall see ‘the utmost expansion 
of which the female nature is capable.’ All these good results are 
likely to flow from the movement if only it could be arrested at the 
point it has already reached. But if it continues to advance and 
runs its course unchecked, dire and terrible evils are to be expected 
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from it. If female emancipation reaches its full and final attain- 
ment, ‘ not only the power of love in women, but for either sex its 
possibility, will have passed away.’ The miserable man of the future 
will vainly seek the woman’s love he can no longer find, and then 
in prophetic vision Mrs. Orr imagines that she sees ‘ Nature, outraged 
and no longer to be eluded, avenging herself.’ The women of the 
future will probably refuse to bear children; or if they are mothers, 
their qualifications to become truly motherly mothers will be of the 
feeblest, and their children may be expected to be puny and 
miserable, alike in body, intellect, and soul. Mrs. Orr appears to 
attribute to this yet unborn woman of the future the views of the 
German philosopher, who is said to have regarded the universe as a 
bad joke ; and she imagines that the ‘regenerate’ woman, with a 
practical feminine turn, will bring one act of the farce to an end as 
quickly as possible. Be this movement for the emancipation of 
women, says Mrs. Orr, slow or rapid, indirect or direct, if it is 
allowed to run its whole course, the new era which it is said to 
inaugurate will prove the beginning of the end. 

Such, as well as I have been able to gather it after two careful 
readings, is the argument of Mrs. Orr’s article. The main flaw in it 
as an argument, I think, consists in her admission that the movement 
which she attacks is, at one and the same time, good so far as it has 
gone, and that it tends in its very nature to the decomposition of 
society. I should have thought that decomposition—that is, rot- 
tenness or decay—was bad from beginning to end, and that you could 
not say the process of decay is entirely good so far as it has gone. 
But I do not wish to dwell on this point, which after all may be con- 
strued thus: the same process which in a fruit causes it to ripen, 
may, if continued after a certain point, cause it to become rotten. 
So far, then, we may have the satisfaction of believing that from hour 
to hour ‘ we ripe and ripe, and that the fatal ‘rot and rot,’ even if 
it comes at all, is still in the distant future. 

What every one who reads Mrs. Orr’s article with attention will 
ask is, ‘ Where does she find the slightest foundation in actual facts 
for her gloomy predictions as to the effect of freedom upon English- 
women?’ There has been already much experience on which an 
opinion may be formed. I donot now refer to the handful of women 
in the upper and middle ranks of life who have made professional 
careers for themselves, although the fact that many of them have 
married and have become loving wives and tender mothers weighs 
for something against Mrs. Orr’s argument. But they, perhaps it 
may be said, are exceptional. Still it is worth something to know 
that the power of emotion and sympathy has not been dried up in 
them, that it has been rather intensified and strengthened. Much 
more useful experience than any that can be gathered from such a 
limited number of cases may be found if we consider the circum- 
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stances of the women from whom the class of domestic servants are 
drawn. They have been for generations subjected to almost exactly 
the treatment which Mrs, Orr thinks would extinguish the ‘ organic’ 
and the emotional characteristics of the female sex. They have not 
indeed been highly educated in book learning, but they have been 
‘ independent social units.’ They have been free to choose their own 
employments, to take one situation or quit another; they are gene- 
rally removed from parental control, and regard their father’s house 
rather as a boarding house or infirmary at which they may tempo- 
rarily reside; the relation that exists between parent and child 
among ourselves, is among them very frequently reversed. Their 
parents do not contribute to their income, they contribute to support 
their parents. They are entirely self-supporting and independent, 
with a career and, in a humble way, a competency of their own. Yet 
we do not see in them any symptom of the disappearance of the 
capacity of the kind of love which leads to marriage ; we do not see 
any weakening of the family affections generally. I have often per- 
sonally been struck by the considerable sacrifices servants have been 
ready to make for their parents, and with their motherliness to a 
little group of motherless brothers and sisters. In those cases in 
which my own servants have spoken to me about their approaching 
marriage, I have detected none of that harsh, unlovely drying up of 
the emotions, which Mrs. Orr expects to see in women of her own 
rank if independent professional careers are thrown open to them. 
Of course there are coarse, hard, unsympathetic natures in all ranks ; 
there always have been, and it is to be feared there always will be. 
But is it not probable that this coarse fibre will be rendered all the 
more coarse by a stunted narrow life, with petty cares, and only the 
vulgar interests of scandal and dress to feed itself upon? This very 
coarseness might, if the right career were found, be the correlative of 
some kind of strength. One often sees that it isso in men. A man 
of a coarse nature would become a wild beast if he led the empty 
vapid life of tittle-tattle about people and clothes, to which a 
majority of the young ladies of England are condemned. Sheer hard 
work is the safety-valve of such natures. It is the safety-valve which 
men find, and which we wish to see available for women. Nothing, 
it seems to me, is so truly contrary to the emotional ideal in marriage 
as the social tone which condemns for women every career but 
marriage. Mrs. Orr is mistaken in saying that the ‘ women’s rights 
party, with Mr. Mill at their head, agree in regarding marriage 
simply as a legal contract in which the emotional element forms no 
important part. Certainly Mr. Mill’s own marriage was a notable 
example to the contrary. I can only speak for myself, but I believe 
1 represent the vast majority of women who have worked in this 
movement when I say that I believe that the emotional element in 
the marriage contract is of overwhelming importance ; and that any- 
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thing which puts forward the commercial view of marriage and sinks 
the spiritual or emotional view is degrading both to men and women. 
It was this belief which made many of us inclined heartily to sympa- 
thise with Mr. Herschell’s bill for the abolition of breach of promise 
of marriage. I feel that no one, man or woman, ought to be forced 
into marriage by fear of social or legal penalties. That is one main 
reason why I should like to see honourable and honoured careers, 
other than marriage, open to women. That is why I should 
like to abolish the penalty which the law inflicts on a man who 
evades a promise to marry. As long as marriage is practically 
‘Hobson’s choice’ for women, and as long as men are driven into 
marriages which they loathe by fear of an action, so long are two 
very powerful causes in operation which lessen the chance of mar- 
riages being of the sort that will bring enduring happiness with 
them. There always will be unhappy and unsuitable marriages ; but 
it seems to me that their probability will be decreased by the means 
I have indicated. Mrs. Orr is herself what I must call a sinner 
against marriage, in the slighting way in which she speaks of single 
women: they are, in her language, ‘superfluous,’ ‘ supernumerary ;’ 
they have a ‘ mutilated existence ;’ if they pass through life without 
wishing to marry, they are ‘devoid of sentiment;’ the whole 
woman’s rights movement would come to an end, she says, if half a 
million or so of marrying men could be imported and told off in 
some Utopian fashion to marry all the adult single women who are 
asking for education, votes, and other masculine luxuries. They are 
clamouring, she says in effect, for their ‘rights ;’ but, whether they 
know it or not, they would be satisfied with husbands. As I came to 
these adjectives ‘supernumerary’ and ‘superfluous,’ there arose in 
my mind visions of some of the noblest and best of women, whose 
lives are filled to the brim with useful work, well and conscientiously 
done, who have been free to devote themselves to this absorbing work 
because they have been unmarried. Are Florence Nightingale, 
Paulina Irby, Octavia Hill, and many others, to be cast aside, as it 
were, with the contemptuous adjective ‘ superfluous,’ as if in marriage 
alone women could find an honourable career? It seems to me that 
a woman is or is not ‘superfluous’ in proportion as she finds and 
performs useful work which the world, or some little bit of the world, 
wants done. ‘ There was the work wanting to be done, and I wanting 
to do it,’ says Miss Martineau in her autobiography. Whoever can 
honestly say that, is not superfluous, even if she be an old maid of the 
most old-maidish type. Whoever cannot say it, is superfluous, even 
though she may have had as many husbands as the woman of Samaria. 
There is something irresistibly comic in the notion which some 
married ladies have that their unmarried sisters are ‘ superfluous.’ 
Charles Lamb’s essay On the Behaviour of Married People has not yet 
borne its full fruit. 
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Every one will acknowledge that some men and women possess 
higher qualifications than others for making good husbands and good 
wives; may it not also be true that some most excellent and ad- 
mirable and lovable persons are positively disqualified for the special 
duties of married life? I have heard a father of a family say that he 
judged of his boys’ fitness to be husbands by the care they took of their 
watches : similar remarks are not infrequently made by mothers about 
their little girls’ affection for their dolls. Is it not rather unreason- 
able to treat as a symptom of ‘ social disease’ the fact that some men 
and women have a vocation for marriage, while others, equally ex- 
cellent in a different way, have none? The memoirs of Miss Charlotte 
Williams-Wynn, which have been lately published, contain a passage 
written by herself on this subject which is so much to the point that 
I quote it im extenso. The writer, it must be remembered, most 
justly possessed very great popularity, for in her was mingled in a 
remarkable degree the power of sympathy with originality and breadth 
of mind. Writing in the year 1846, she said :— 


Women are born wives just as men are born artists, musicians, poets. This I 
see, and the non-perception of it is the cause of half the uncomfortable marriages 
you meet with. But men and women will not content themselves with doing that 
which they can do—that for which they came into the world. Everybody is to do 
the same thing, or to set up at least for doing it. All are to speak German, all are 
to sing, all are to be wives! and it is quite as much of an accomplishment to be a 
wife as to be an artist. If we could but realise our individuality more distinctly, 
we should not commit these errors. I should like to have the capabilities of making 
a wife just as I should like to have the power of singing in church; but the talent 
for both has been denied me. My neighbour perhaps will possess both these talents, 
but have none for philosophy ; and so it goes on: and if we would satisfy ourselves 
with reverencing our neighbours without trying to imitate them, we should all be 
of much more use to each other. (Pp. 74-5.) 


Miss Martineau is another instance of a woman with very strong 
affections believing herself to be naturally unfitted for married life : 
she also had an exceedingly high estimate of the importance of wifely 
duties, and explains in her autobiography why she thinks herself unfit 
to fulfil them. 

The real difference of opinion between myself and Mrs, Orr seems 
to be this—that she believes that no man or woman can be at his or her 
best unmarried, whereas I am a humble follower of St. Paul and 
believe that it is best for some people to pass through life unmarried. 
In any case no one admits more readily than Mrs. Orr that as long as 
there are half a million more English women than men, and as long as 
polygamy is illegal and conventual institutions have only a limited 
popularity, so long there must necessarily be a considerable number 
of single women at large in our country. Starting from these un- 
deniable facts, the question arises, is it not for the benefit of society 
that the women who have the greatest natural fitness for marriage 
should marry, whilst those who have fewer natural qualifications for 
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the endurance and enjoyment of the special pains and pleasures of 
married life, should find other honourable and useful careers open to 
them? No society can insure that this harmonious apportionment of 
work to those most fitted to perform it, shall be invariable: the most 
that can be done is to facilitate it by removing the artificial restric- 
tions which have so long kept women out of nearly all employments 
which are at once honourable and well-paid. This is really only a 
phase of the free-trade argument. Free-traders urge that all artificial 
restrictions upon commerce should be removed, because that is the 
only way of insuring that each country and each locality will occupy 
itself with that industry for which it has the greatest natural advan- 
tages, or the least natural disadvantages. In like manner, we say, 
remove the artificial restrictions which debar women from higher 
education and from remunerative employments (they are already free 
to perform, if they choose, many kinds of important unpaid work); 
and the play of natural forces will drive them into those occupations 
for which they have some natural advantage as individuals, or at least 
into those for which their natural disadvantages are the least over- 
whelming. We do not look forward to an Utopia and believe that if 
everything were open, no woman would make a bad choice and 
undertake work in which the result would prove that she was person- 
ally unfit to succeed. There is no reason whatever to suppose that in 
this or in any other respect women will show themselves superior in 
sagacity to the rest of mankind. ‘God Almighty made ‘em to match 
the men,’ as Mrs. Poyser says ; and blunders will no doubt occasionally 
result from the new freedom when we have got it. But, on the whole, 
there is no more reason for fearing that women will as a body beset 
those professions for which they are manifestly and physically unfit, 
than that free trade would cause Lancashire agriculturists to 
cultivate the vine, or Scottish farmers to plant the olive instead of 
the larch. There is one mistake which Mrs. Orr will pardon me for 
pointing out. She speaks in one or two places as if women had 
claimed to have men turned out forcibly from some employments 
which they are supposed to consider the exclusive field for women’s 
labour. This is an entire error. There have been and are many 
demands for excluding women from various kinds of work. I never 
heard any woman express the slightest wish that men should be turned 
out of any sort of employment or occupation. The one thing that 
has been asked, and the one thing that is in process of being granted, 
is a fair field and no favour. This has been a remarkable feature of 
the effort, now at last successful, of women to gain entrance into the 
medical profession. The ladies who have conducted that struggle 
have invariably declined all suggestions that some back-stairs way 
into the profession, especially easy and especially for women, should 
be made. They have always fought as much against such proposals 
as against entire exclusion : they have, in effect, said ‘ The preparation 
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which men require to fit them for the profession must be equally 
required by women. The difficulty of the examinations is the test 
which the leaders of the profession have agreed upon as necessary to 
exclude those who are unfit; we wish to be subjected to the same 
test because we wish unfit women to be excluded from practising.’ 

It will be remarked by such of Mrs. Orr’s readers as are familiar 
with the history of the effort to open the medical profession to women, 
that some passages in her article would have been modified if she also 
had possessed a knowledge of the facts of that movement. The article 
has probably been written for more than a year, it may have been in 
type perhaps as long, and events move too rapidly to admit of such a 
delay without a loss of accuracy. Mrs. Orr writes :—‘ The facilities 
granted during the last session to female students of medicine are 
neutralised by the closing of all our hospitals against them.’ This 
was never entirely accurate, and is now, of course unintentionally, 
completely inaccurate. The sentence probably refers to the passing 
of the late Mr. Russell Gurney’s Act in 1876, which enabled any of 
the medical licensing bodies to open their degrees to women if they 
wished to do so; the immediate result of that Act was the admission 
of five women to the Medical Register through the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Ireland. The Act, therefore, was not neutra- 
lised even at first. It is true, however, that for nearly a year after the 
passing of the Act there was no hospital in London, large enough to 
have a medical school attached to it, which would admit women 
students. But only a few months elapsed after the passing of the 
Act before negotiations were opened with the Governors of the Royal 
Free Hospital in Gray’s Inn Road, to allow the women’s medical 
school to be attached to it. This hospital was of the required size 
(more than 100 beds), and it had no male school. The negotiations 
were commenced in the autumn of 1876, and were brought to a 

successful conclusion on the 12th of June, 1877, as described in this 
Review for July of the same year, in an article by the Right Honour- 
able James Stansfeld, M.P. Since that time the wayinto the medical 
profession has been open to women. It has recently been further 
facilitated by the action of the University of London in admitting 
women to its degrees, and it will be in no way impeded if the 
Government measure now! before Parliament, ‘The Medical Act 
Amendment Bill,’ becomes law. <A knowledge of these facts might 
have modified another sentence in Mrs. Orr’s article, where she says:— 
‘When once the medical profession has been thrown open to women, 
the question of sexual disabilities is at anend.... The battle for 
female emancipation will have been won.’ I wish I could agree; and 
yet the fact that the English people will not be dragged on, by 
so-called logic, into the granting of privileges which they deem 
inexpedient, because they have grauted one which they deem expedient, 

1 June 1878. 
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is one of the surest signs of the political common sense on which we 
English pride ourselves. George Eliot makes Daniel Deronda say: 
‘I think that way of arguing against a course because it may be ridden 
down to an absurdity would soon bring life to a standstill. It is not 
the logic of human action, but that of a roasting-jack, that must go 
on to the last turn when it has once been wound up.’ 

Mrs. Orr seems to me to be peculiarly liable to be run away with 
by this ‘ roasting-jack logic.’ She believes that the admission of 
women to medicine is the winding up of the machine, that it must 
now go on to the last turn, and that the last turn will literally and 
positively bring human life to a standstill. If the future is at all 
like the past history of this movement, every new claim on the part 
of women will have to be defended on its own merits; and the 
points of vantage already gained will be useful chiefly in so far as 
they tend to calm the imaginative horrors which many people think 
will flow from any new extension of liberty to women. We cannot 
say, or if we do, it is no good, * Women have the municipal franchise, 
therefore it necessarily and logically follows that they ought to have 
the parliamentary franchise.’ We have to show what good results we 
believe would accrue not only to women, but to the whole community, 
from the granting to women of this new privilege ; and we can point to 
the experience gained of the results of their admission to the other 
franchises as showing that women can vote for town councillors, and 
can both vote for, and sit on, school boards, without ceasing to love 
their children or throwing every vestige of feminine propriety to the 
winds. 

Mrs. Orr expresses the opinion that instead of striving to gain 
entrance to educational privileges and learned professions which have 
hitherto been the exclusive field of masculine enterprise, ‘it would 
be a wiser ambition on the part of women to reconquer their own 
sphere,’ and apply themselves vigorously to the better performance 
of household work. It will occur to many readers that this ‘ re- 
conquering of their own sphere’ has been going on simultaneously 
with other movements to open to women what has hitherto been the 
sphere of men. Mrs. Orr admits the significance of the new-born 
zeal for needlework and cookery: it is not perhaps a too rash pre- 
sumption to say that it has arisen mainly as an offshoot of the 
‘women’s rights’ movement. The standard of women’s work has 
been raised all round. The idea of the beauty of good work, in 
whatever sphere, has found its way into women’s minds, and they are 
applying it to needlework and cookery as fast as possible. They no 
longer regard the fact that a certain bit of work has been done by a 
woman as a satisfactory reason for its being a slovenly performance. 

When Mrs. Orr says ‘Let women reconquer their own sphere,’ 
and implies that they should devote themselves to housekeeping, and 
let doctoring and other masculine occupations alone, I think she does 
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not sufficiently consider the individual cases of the women who want 
remunerative work. Take as an example the case of a family con- 
sisting of a father and mother and half-a-dozen daughters. The 
father is a professional man, two-thirds of whose income cease at his 
death ; the mother is an active woman, and, at the time when the 
youngest of her daughters reaches the age of eighteen, still a vigorous 
housekeeper. Three of the daughters marry; one remains at home 
to help her mother in the management of the household. What are 
the others to do? How does Mrs. Orr’s suggestion of * reconquering 
their own sphere’ help them? Their own home is orderly and well 
governed. It is true that they may have neighbours and acquaint- 
ances whose homes are quite the reverse ; but it is in their own home, 
or in none at all, that this ‘ reconquering of their own sphere’ must 
take place. They cannot say to a friend, nor even to an enemy: 
‘My dear Mrs. Jellaby, I am quite distressed at the disorder of your 
household; I will come and put your whole establishment on a 
totally different footing.’ What generally happens in real life is 
that all three unmarried daughters stay at home with practically no 
real or sufficient occupation; they spend their time making their 
dresses, and endeavouring, by snipping and altering and turning, 
always to be in the latest fashion, and to make the 301. a-year or so 
which they have for dress and pocket-money go as far as 35/. or 401. 
This, it appears to me, is an unhealthy and unnatural existence ; why 
should the labour of three fine, strong, active young women produce 
such an insignificant result? Further, they are apt to present, as 
time goes on, the unlovely spectacle of middle-aged spinsters aping 
the appearance and manners of girls of eighteen. They are eagerly 
and perhaps vainly hoping for marriage, which would give them a 
reasonable occupation and work worth doing. They are not prepared, 
as the Saturday Review says, ‘to judge calmly of an offer when it 
comes. This state of things is surely not at all conducive to the 
realisation of a high ideal of marriage. Let us now suppose what 
would have happened if these two young women had had an ambition 
to find some career for themselves more satisfactory than that of a 
third-rate dressmaker. One goes to Girton or Newnham, and thus, 
by getting a university training, prepares herself for the profession 
of teaching, and in a few years she may be earning 200/., 300/., or 
4001. a-year. The other goes to the school of medicine for women ; 
and after the proper course has been gone through and the examina- 
tions passed, she begins practice: if she has anything like a real 
faculty for her profession, her income will very speedily outstrip her 
sister’s ; and, moreover, she too will have found a work worthy of a 
rational human being—a work that calls out some of the best and 
noblest qualities. If either of these sisters marries after she is esta- 
blished in her profession, it will not be for the sake of escaping from 
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the ennui of perpetual young-ladyhood. It will not be because in no 
other way could she find useful work to do in the world: the chances 
of the marriage being happy will be improved by the fact that it was 
a real choice, and not a Hobson’s choice, such as marriage is when 
other careers of usefulness are closed. 

So far as present experience goes, look where one will for it, there 
is no evidence in support of Mrs. Orr’s assertion that such careers as 
those I have sketched will tend to dry up the capacity of love either 
in men or women. It is to be inferred that Mrs. Orr does not expect 
to see any sign of this catastrophe at present ; the judgment is yet 
to come. If any one is now suffering from anxiety on the subject, a 
glance over the Registrar-General’s returns would suffice to reassure 
him. In estimating the probable increase of population since 1871, that 
official has apparently taken no cognisance of the growing importance 
of the women’s movement. 1881 may have terrible things to reveal, 
but at present we cannot by any possibility conjure up the smallest 
alarm that Mrs. Orr’s prophecy will be fulfilled either at the next 
census or in that of 1981. The constitution of the human character, 
with its mysterious affections and aspirations, is planted on too firm 
a foundation to be ‘ decomposed’ or turned over by the granting of 
more liberty to women, who after all are only a little behind their 
brothers in asking for it. Those who write and speak against the 
extension of liberty of action and conscience to men or women have 
always said that the change they deprecate will undermine or de- 
compose the foundations of society. A few years pass by, the change 
is accomplished, and it turns out that society is not undermined or 
decomposed at all, but is all the healthier and more vigorous, through 
being possessed of a larger proportion of free citizens. The ‘ founda- 
tions of society’ are really stronger than the enemies of progress 
suppose; if they were not, the undermining and decomposing would 
have been effected long ago. It is rather irreverent perhaps, but 1 
always feel when I hear that society will be undermined by the ballot 
or by household suffrage, or in France by the establishment of a Re- 
public, that if society is in such a very delicate state, the sooner it is 
undermined and something stronger put in its place the better it will 
be. © In Mr. Leslie Stephen’s new Life of Dr. Johnson he tells how 
Johnson ‘ snorted contempt when Taylor talked of breaking some small 
vessels if he took an emetic. ‘ Bah!” said the doctor, who regarded 
a valetudinarian as a “ scoundrel,” “if you have so many things that 
will break, you had better break your neck at once, and there’s an end 
on’t.”’ If the foundations of society are not strong enough to bear 
the extension of the parliamentary suffrage to women and the opening 
to them of various professional careers, many will think that there 
had better ‘be an end on’t’ at once. But it must be confessed that 
society is wronged by its would-be defenders; it is strong and vigorous 
still; and if it sometimes has ‘ growing pains,’ these, after all, are only 
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signs that it is still in its youth, and that the period of gradual decay 
has not yet set in. 

I would only say in conclusion that I have purposely selected for 
comment those parts of Mrs. Orr’s article with which I disagree: 
there are some parts with which I agree, and some few with which I 
neither agree nor disagree, because I cannot understand them. I 
have been reluctant to waste the. time of possible readers in going 
over ground where I have nothing but agreement to record, and still 
more unwilling to comment on passages of which I cannot be sure 
that I understand the drift. The selection that I have made has un- 
fortunately left me little choice but to assume a tone of hostile 
criticism throughout. This does not, however, truly represent my 
feeling towards the whole of the article. I have written as I have 
done because I felt it right, as a hearty sympathiser with every effort 
now being made to obtain a larger and a freer life for women, to 
show, if I could, that the way we are going is not the road to ruin 
that Mrs. Orr thinks it—that the whole of our aim is to hasten the 
time when every woman shall have the opportunity of becoming the 
best that her natural faculties make her capable of. In one of Oliver 
Cromwell’s letters, he says: ‘It will be found an unjust and unwise 
jealousy to deprive a man of his natural liberty upon the supposition 
that he might abuse it. When he doth abuse it, judge.’ So I would 
ask that women should be judged by their use of the liberty they 


at present enjoy, and not by imaginary abuses of liberty of which at 
present the world has had no experience. 


MILuicent GARRETT FAWCETT. 
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SOME PHASES OF EARLY RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT. 


In the opening book of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s First Principles, 
which is devoted to the purpose of reconciling Science and Religion, 
we find what we may look upon as a definition of the latter word. 
The definition stands as follows :— 

Leaving out (says the writer) the accompanying moral code, which is in all cases 
a supplementary growth, a religious creed is definable as an 4 priori theory of the 
Universe. The surrounding facts being given, some form of agency is alleged 
which, in the opinion of those alleging it, accounts for the facts. . . . However 
widely different speculators may disagree in the solution which they give of the 
same problem; yet by implication they all agree there is a problem to be solved. 
Here then is an element which all creeds have in common. Religions diametrically 
opposed in their overt dogmas are yet perfectly at one in the tacit conviction that 
the existence of the world with all it contains and all that surrounds it, is a mys- 
tery ever pressing for interpretation. On this point, if on no other, there is entire 
unanimity.” 

By the very nature of words the element which is common to all 
religions alike must be that to which they owe their common name. 
We have no difficulty in gathering from the above sentence that this 
common element is ‘ the conviction tbat the existence of the world, 
with all it contains and all that surrounds it, is a mystery ever pressing 
for interpretation.’ The writer, moreover, in his first sentence indi- 
cates an occasional adjunct not belonging to the essential character 
of religion, ‘the moral code which is in all cases a supplementary 
growth.’ Let us now turn from Mr. Spencer to another definition of 
religion to be found in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Literature and Dogma, 
where we are told that 

Religion, if we follow the intention of human thought and human language in 
the use of the word, is ethics, heightened, enkindled, lit up by feeling; the passage 
from morality to religion is made when to morality is applied emotion, and the true 
meaning of religion is not simply morality, but morality touched by emotion. 


Lastly, let us take a third definition of religion from Mr. Max Miller’s 
Lectures on the Science of Language: * 


1 This paper was in the hands of the printer before the delivery of any of Pro- 
essor Max Miiller’s recent lectures on the Origin and Gronth of Religion.—ED. 

® First Principles, 3rd ed. pp. 43, 44. 

* Pp. 20, 21. * Second series, p. 436, 
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As soon as man becomes conscious of himself, as soon as he perceives himself 
as distinct from all other things and persons, he at the same time becomes con- 
scious of a Higher Self, a higher power, without which neither he nor anything 
else would have any life or reality. We are so fashioned—and it is no merit of ours 
—that we feel on all sides our dependence on something else, and all nations join in 
some way or other in the words of the Psalmist, ‘ He that hath made us and not we 
ourselves.’ This is the first sense of the Godhead, the sensus numinis as it has been 
called ; for it is a sensus—an immediate perception, not the result of reasoning or 
generalisation, but an intuition, as irresistible as the impression of our senses, This 
sensus numinis, or, a8 we may call it in more homely language, faith, is the source 
of all religion ; it is that without which no religion, either good or bad, is possible. 


This last definition, it may be well also to remark, agrees exactly 
with that of Welcker in his Griechische Gotterlehre.® 

It is not necessary to enter upon the nice question whether each 
of these definitions is exclusive of the other two: no discussion is 
needed to point out how widely divergent they are. And yet we 
have here three writers of the first eminence, each in his separate 
province, disagreeing, not upon any subject of argument, but upon 
the meaning of a word of constant use in our and their language. 
This is in itself strange enough ; but our surprise is the greater when 
we remember how much religions and the comparison of religions 
have been lately made the objects of study by the ethnologist and 
the prehistoric student. Welcker, for instance, and Max Miiller 
upon the one hand, and Herbert Spencer upon the other, have in 
different ways turned their special attention to some of its phases. 
It is not a little disappointing to find these writers disagreeing ab 
ovo upon the subject. Moreover it is such a divergency as we 
find in no other matter to a like degree. On morals, law, govern- 
ment, society, people may hold very opposite opinions; but their 
difference never extends to the definition of the subject under 
discussion. 

No doubt, therefore, there are peculiar causes for this divergence 
upon the religious question. In fact, we find that it belongs in an 
especial way to the nature and history of religion, that almost every- 
one goes to its study with a mind already made up concerning its 
truth and falsehood, and ever after carries this previous conviction 
like a philosopher’s stone to convert inconvenient facts into a form 
concurrent with his conviction. His very conception of the subject 
he is engaged upon receives its basis from his wishes; and if he 
desire to emphasise his theory touching the truth or untruth of the 
religious idea, no more convenient way can be found than an original 
false assumption of what religion is. But for an inquiry like the 
present into the nature of early religious development, no previous 
assumption of any sort can be necessary. For we are not now asked 
to say what may be our religion or the religion of our next-door neigh- 
bour, nor what religion might, could, or should be within the limits of 


5 Vol. iii., preface. 
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pure reason or otherwise; but to inquire into the motive cause and the 
intention of a certain conspicuous impulse of the human mind. To 
discover this we have to undertake a critical and historical inquiry into 
the past development and the outward phases of this universal instinct 
or impulse; and though to understand any human emotion properly 
we certainly require more than a mere knowledge of its outward forms, 
something of that sympathetic imagination which the Germans call 
geist—‘ spirituality’ is our best equivalent—it is equally certain that 
we do not require to go to our task with any previous conviction that 
there is, or is not,a God. At the beginning we are concerned not with 
causes but with effects; the only effects or facts which we have any 
chance of examining are the facts of the working of the human mind, 
and these can be discovered without the help of any previous theory. 
The facts must come first, the theory afterwards: surely upon no other 
subject of pure inquiry would it be necessary to enunciate such a 
truism. And as in the present case we attempt nothing but a partial 
and incomplete inquiry into the earlier forms of religious development, 
it cannot be either necessary or becoming to pronounce a judgment 
upon the wider issue, Is the information given by this instinct 
true or false ? 

Scientific inquiries into the external phases of religion leave us in 
little doubt as to what has been its earliest shape. Besides the in- 
vestigations of ethnologists into contemporary forms of undeveloped 
creeds, to which on account of the frequent incompetence and 
stupidity of travellers it might perhaps be possible to give too much 
weight, we have the light which the comparative study of religions and 
of philology sheds upon the past history of mankind; and to one 
who enters upon the investigation unswayed by previous prejudice this 
light is not inconsiderable, nor the course of human thought obscurely 
shown. Just as in language we acknowledge the most wide-spread of 
root-sounds to be oldest, so in religions—or in myths and tales which 
have grown out of religions—we recognise as the primitive elements 
those which extend over the greatest area, and these are they which 
have an especial alliance with fetishism. Or again, as we often find in 
the wild places and mountain fastnesses of a country the relics of an 
earlier people who once inhabited the entire territory, so must we look 
for the relics of the earlier faith hiding itself away in obscure nooks 
and corners from the influence of newer lights. If the conservators of 
heathenism are the pagans, the villagers, or the dwellers on uncul- 
tivated lands, the heathen, so the conservators of the religion which 
preceded this heathenism are the corresponding simpler folk of 
ancient times. This earliest religion is what is now generally called 
fetishism, that is to say, the worship of definite external objects as 

* Fetish, which is, of course, an African word, is the object which the natives 


place as a sort of eidolon at some set place of religious meeting. It is of course 
frequently confounded with the god—a Greek often spoke of his statues in the same 
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deities. In these out-of-the-way spots we find the traces of the 
river,’ tree or mountain worship, the animal worship living on into 
the era of a higher creed. Moreover, whatever the African’s fetish 
may be, the external object, as worshipped by primitive man, is not 
worshipped as a symbol. It is nota means of concentrating the mind 
upon an internal idea of God, because man of the primitive days 
when religion first began had no idea of God at all. God is a notion 
of the most abstract character, and our race—we may assert this 
now and prove it hereafter—did not start upon its career in the world 
furnished with a stock of abstract ideas. He did not, therefore, say 
to himself, ‘ that mountain or that river shall symbolise to me my idea 
of God;’ still less did he say, ‘these things are the abode of God;’ but 
he made the things themselves into gods by worshipping them. Why 
did he do this? 

Not, we may be sure, because he thought the river or the moun- 
tain was a man. No amount of stupidity could fail to detect the 
difference between the two. Moreover, the fetish excites a peculiar 
feeling in his mind, and is worshipped on that account; not on 
account of its likeness to, but for its difference from, a being of his 
own race, does the mountain or the river (or even the animal) receive 
adoration from man. Nor, again, can fear be the only cause of this, 
for fear would not naturally attach itself in great measure to such a 
measurable natural phenomenon as the fetish. The power of the 
mountain to do injury would soon be discovered ; it would be in any 
case infinitely less than that of a fellow man; and yet, as we have seen, 
it is with the actual mountain, not a being who dwells there, that 
the religion is concerned. Nor does the assumed fact—which for the 
most primitive races is more than disputable *—that natural objects 
are always endowed with personality, do more than transfer the 
difficulty. We desire to find out how they are endowed with this 
personality, of what nature the personality is conceived to be, and 
especially of what nature is the germ of this just growing religious 
sense. The difficulty of answering such questions as these, which 
ask us to put our minds back into the earliest beginnings of thought, 
is almost insuperable. The only way we can attempt any solution is 
by finding for the sake of comparison, if it be possible, an outcome of 
human thought even more primitive than the birth of religion. If 
anything be able to supply this want, it must be the birth of language. 
Up to the present time comparative philologists have shrunk from 
speculation upon the very beginnings of human speech. But is not 
way—but cannot be shown to be anything but asymbol. Since Comte’s use, how- 
ever, the word ‘ fetishism,’ though probably incorrect, has been consecrated by habit ; 
it is eminently useful. 

7 I may mention as a useful contribution to this question, Mr. Percy Gardner’s 
‘Greek River Worship,’ 77s. Roy. Soc. Lit. vol. xi. Pt. ii. n.s. 

* The fact of the absence of genders in the greater number of the most archaic 
languages makes against the theory. 5 
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this dislike partly founded upon a previous theory of the. divine 
origin of man and of his acquisition by an immediate untraceable re- 
velation of this his greatest faculty ? Such previous theory must be 
dismissed from the present stage of our inquiry. .Only where we 
have found it impossible to give any natural explanation of the course 
which speech has followed in its growth, must we conclude that this 
course is undiscoverable. To an ancient Greek, writing, the mar- 
vellous art of conveying sound to the eye, might seem, without any 
extraordinary superstition, a thing of supernatural birth. What is 
there natural or spontaneous in such an idea? To us, however, who 
can follow the gradual development of writing from the primitive 
picture-drawing upward through slow changes to the full perfection 
of phonetic writing, the process seems no longer inexplicable, but 
plain enough; and the antiquarian of to-day, who can follow the 
letters of our or the Greek alphabet backwards through the writing 
of the Pheenician to the hieroglyphics of Egypt,° is freed from the 
necessity of enlisting a divine messenger to bring the knowledge of 
letters unto man. So it is with language. We may not be able to 
tell the actual process whereby the power of speech was first gained ; 
but we can well distinguish an order in the acquisition of certain 
classes of words, and this knowledge will show us an order in the 
growth of man’s ideas. 

Now, in looking at any language we find that, putting aside those 
words which when alone leave no impression—the adverbs, conjunc- 
tions and the like—all the rest may be divided into two classes, 
namely, those which convey ideas derived directly from without, and 
those which have no immediate connection with external objects, but 
express ideas formed by the mind itself. Pen, ink and paper, 
meaning this particular pen, ink and paper, belong to the first ; fear, 
virtue, thought belong to the second class. Every known language 
contains these two orders of words, but their number varies in each: 
speaking roughly, we may say that the development of any language, 
that is to say, the intellectual advance of those who employ it, is fairly 
enough tested by the ratio which the second class bears to the first. 
This fact alone, if we hold any theory of progressive development, 
points back to a time when language, the language of some primitive 
ancestral race, consisted entirely of words—and these no doubt few 
enough—which expressed external ideas only. The assumption is 
confirmed by the fact that those root-sounds which form the rough 
material of language, and which are of course more ancient than the 
compounded words into which they enter, seem all to have expressed 
ideas derived directly from without. We may therefore consider it 
certain that the primitive man holding such converse as his few and 
simple sounds would admit of, uttered, and could utter, no idea 
which did not arise immediately from the region of the outside world. 


® See Lenormant’s Essai sur la propagation de l’ Alphabet phénicien. 
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Indeed, the same conclusion is forced upon us still more strongly by 
other considerations. How man first hit upon the notion of conveying 
by sound what was in his thoughts to the thoughts of another, we 
cannot tell. But itis perfectly certain that the first experiment which 
succeeded never could have succeeded had the two persons not been pos- 
sessed by the same idea at the same time. Suppose the earliest man, by 
accident, or taught by involuntary instinct, or in whatever way it 
might be, first making use of a sound which expressed his idea to (say) 
the first woman ; the fortunate occurrence must be attributed to the 
fact that the same thought was in the mind of each. A second 
experiment, when the same idea again came into both their minds, 
might establish the use of this sound in its particular meaning for 
ever. But that any idea should flash into two minds simultaneously, 
and should be guessed by one mind to be present in the other, one 
condition is of course necessary, namely, that the idea should be 
derived from without. To put the matter more simply: the earliest 
roots must have referred to external things—to the sun, the sky, to 
water, ground, to flowers, trees, or animals, because the ideas of these 
things could come into two minds at once; but ideas which were 
purely internal could not have this coincidence, and therefore the 
earliest sounds could not have referred to internal ideas. 

But when, having formed a certain elementary language of root- 
sounds, man desired to communicate to his neighbour ideas to which he 
found no correspondence in external nature, how was he to do this? 
He is now brought to the barrier of perhaps the greatest step in the 
development of the human mind. To have hit upon the thought of 
making certain sounds which should convey the notion of external 
things is something; but much more is it, if he can contrive to 
convey the ideas which are passing in his own mind. Exactly how 
this was done we cannot know; doubtless it was a development which 
went on by slow degrees. Sometimes the internal idea might be 
conveyed as the simple experience of some external object, just as the 
name of some dreaded animal might come to be used for fear, or else 
for the same feeling they might employ some one of its outward 
expressions, trembling and the like. But for the expression of most 
internal ideas, it seems pretty clear that there was in the mind of 
primitive man some subtle and necessary connection between them 
and external phenomena. For the same reason which obliged the 
first sounds to have physical meanings—the necessity for a consensus 
or agreement in their use—must still operate. It could be no 
fanciful connection which associated certain mental ideas—/fear, 
virtue, thought—with physical roots; and, but for the fact that there 
was this connection in the human mind, no words for mental and 
moral conceptions could ever have been invented. Or we may turn 
this round, and say that all the mental and moral ideas took their 
rise in physical ones, and that only at a later stage came a time when 
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the mental and moral ideas were evolved and separated from the 
physical ones, and when the words of physical meaning were also used 
in a metaphysical or figurative sense. What we express ina sentence 
was probably the slow result of a process lasting thousands of years ; 
or rather, of a process which is not ended yet. Many words we still 
employ with just this double meaning, sometimes literally, some- 
times figuratively, without the smallest danger of confusion. Certain 
adjectives of extension afford us good examples of this. There can 
be no pleasure to the moral sense derived from taking a longer rather 
than a shorter time in moving over a given surface or up to a given 
point; and no more than this is implied in the words great, high, 
used in their literal meaning. What is there more moral in motion 
upwards rather than motion downwards? Yet great, high, wp, down 
have been used as far back as we can trace language in this double 
sense to convey ideas of a moral or metaphysical character as well as 
their obvious and literal meaning, and they are so used daily without 
danger of misapprehension. And if we were to follow back the 
history of every word till we reached its earliest form, we should 
almost always find a moral sense growing up alongside of the physical 
one. Let us take but one instance. We have in Sanskrit the root 7i, 
and in the sister-language, the Zend, the root éré, from which we may 
argue back to a lost Aryan word which meant originally motion gene- 
rally, but more especially motion upwards, such as we see preserved in 
the Latin or-ire. But the same root comes also to mean in the San- 
skrit ° to move, to excite, to raise ; and last of all it enters into the 
word arya, which means, as an adjective, excellent, beloved ; as asub- 
stantive, master, lord.'' This one word gives us a chronicle and brief 
abstract of the growth of human thought. As soon as a word which 
originally means movement only, comes to be used especially in the 
sense of movement upwards, the moral meaning begins to develope 
therefrom: it absorbs into itself gradually the idea of merely internal 
emotions, excitement, elevation, and comes at last to mean noble, 
beloved. 

If it be thought that there is anything far-fetched or unnatural 
in the supposition of a moral idea springing instinctively out of a 
physical, we may correct the false notion by observing how instinctive 
the process appears while it still comes within our experience. 
‘Great,’ ‘high,’ seem necessarily to imply the moral idea as well as 
the physical one ; so necessarily that we find it hard to conceive a 
being by whom the moral idea was unfelt. But in the case of many 
moral words which have lost their physical meaning, and of many 
other physical words which have now no moral sense, the connection 


%” See Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, s.v. r.i, and Fick’s Worterbuch der Ind.- 
Germ. Sprachen, s.v. a.r, where all the four stems given must be looked upon as 
derivatives from a still more primitive root, with a still more physical meaning. 

" Cf, Greek dpe-lwv &p-ioros, ap-erh. 
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of ideas once seemed as intimate and necessary as in the case of 
‘great’ and ‘high’ they seem to us. In time, out of two roots each 
of which has at once a metaphysical and a physical meaning, one 
gets appropriated to the internal, the other to the external sense ; so 
that, so far as we can see now, our purely moral and metaphysical 
words owe their distinction in some sort to chance. There was 
a time when good like great had also its physical meaning '*— 
we may be sure of that; but why great did not get divorced from 
its external meaning and another root supply that sense, and why 
good did get divorced from all external expression, we cannot tell. 

With primitive man the whole process of the mind was deeper, 
more internal than it is with us. We have learned to separate our 
metaphysical ideas from our physical ones ; the same word is no longer, 
in most instances, suggestive of both at once; and in the greater 
number of our figurative words the literal sense is latent, or has died 
away. We still speak, however, with far less exactness than we 
think. We use love to signify mere desire untouched by anything 
like a high emotion, and the emotion unstained by desire. But these 
are only relics, relics full of interest, of an earlier stratum of thought. 
The separating process, though not complete, has proceeded far. 
With the ancestral man it was quite otherwise. Everywhere 
throughout the range of his experience were moral ideas striving to 
force their way; and everywhere where it made itself felt had the 
moral sense to be thought into the physical. 

By moral I do not mean here what is agreeable to the moral 
sense, but only what is internal as opposed to external; the class 
of ideas fear, virtue, thought, as opposed to the class pen, ink 
and paper; the sense which is peculiar to man, as opposed to the 
sense which he shares with the other animals. Spiritual would 
perhaps be a better word than moral. And with this correction it 
will surely be admitted that the very same fermentation of thought 
which has displayed itself throughout language may be signalised as 
the origin of the religious sense. The fetish is worshipped because 
it calls out in an indefinite sense the spiritual ideas. The great 
tree or the high mountain are gods because they are great and high, 
and excite emotions which, whatever they are, are not common or of 
every day. Whether fear or admiration be the strongest impulse of 
their minds, the internal feelings are stirred, and stirred violently ; 
so that they for a time overbalance the usual processes of thought 
and feeling, and this stirring is the beginning of the religious sense. 
One might, but for the fear of exciting a smile, instance the vulgar 
word elevated in the sense of intoxicated as not insignificant of the 
nature of thought with primitive man. Hard as it is for us to put 
ourselves in the place of beings so far removed from our ways of 
thought and feeling, we must especially guard against the temptation 
2 Which was probably ‘ fitting :’ see Fick s.v. 
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to credit them with something like a logical faculty. Thought was 
in those days an intuition, and not a creature of the will. So 
inchoate and confused were all ideas, that not only were abstractions 
unknown, but even attributes were not fully distinguished from the 
objects. We easily recognise the fact that such an abstraction as God 
was in those days unthinkable. We catch a glimpse of the way in 
which the material and metaphysical meanings of great and high 
may have been confused. But we must go further than this, and 
acknowledge that not only had man, in his earliest phases of thought, 
no idea of greatness and highness in their metaphorical senses, but 
he had no abstracted idea of greatness and highness at all. He had 
an intuition of greatness and highness in looking at a great river ora 
high mountain, and this intuition, which he would learn afterwards 
to distinguish into separate thoughts, was then bound up with 
the object which called them forth. 

We see then that the religious process must, like all primitive 
thought, essentially have had the character of an instinct or intuition. 
Prehistoric man did not say, ‘ Let us worship this thing or that be- 
cause if we do not it will hurt us, or because it expresses our idea of 
God ;’ but he worshipped involuntarily because the mountain and 
the river were grand and awful and called out the hidden emotions of 
his soul. 

The fact that man worshipped definite and limited physical ob- 
jects, and not the sky, the sea, the wind or the storm, belongs to 
the peculiar stage of his early mental growth. Later on he is able 
to withdraw his thoughts from the more gross and material things 
of sense and transfer them to other portions of nature which are to a 
certain extent abstractions; and instead of the tree, the river, the 
mountain, he chooses for his gods the earth, the sky, the sea. It is 
clear that this change involves an advance in thought. The idea of 
personality must be growing more distinct within the mind, when 
personality can be attributed to such a phenomenon as the sky. It 
is also evident that this the second stage of religious evolution bears 
the characteristics of a transition epoch; hence its peculiar interest : 
and what makes it still more worth our attention—it is a condition 
whereof we have surer evidence than exists for fetishism. After all, 
this last can never be distinctly proved, and has been doubted 
by many; '* but for the second state, which we may call the stage of 
pure natwre-worship, we have the testimony of a mass of information 
which comparative mythology has been of late heaping up touching 
the religion of one important section of the human race—the Aryans, 
namely, the ancestors of ourselves and of all the other nations of the 
Indo-European family. And the way science has proceeded is some- 
what thus. We know of course nothing of the language of the Aryans 


18 Welcker, for instance, denies that the sacred trees, &c., were even in the most 
primitive times actual objects of worship. Griechische G@étterl. vol. iii. preface. 
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themselves; but we know the various tongues which have descended 
from this primitive speech—the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, the 
Latin, the Teutonic, the Celtic, the Lettish, the Slavonian—and which 
all stand in relationship more or less intimate with it ; and by examin- 
ing the connection which exists between the words with the same 
meaning in the different Indo-European languages, we draw our most 
valuable conclusions touching the life and thought of these ancient 
Aryans. If the names of anything in the children-languages all appear 
to have sprung from one and the same root, we argue that the thing 
was known to the ancient Aryans, and called by them a name which 
is the root of all the others. When, for example, we find such a word 
as the Sanskrit gé (cow) corresponding by proper laws of change to 
names for the same animal in Greek, Latin, Zend, German, &c., 
we argue that the ancient Aryans were acquainted with horned 
cattle. And further than this, if we want to get the nearest approxi- 
mation to the lost Aryan word, we turn to the Sanskrit, both because 
we know historically that Sanskrit is the oldest brother-language, and 
because we find upon examination that Sanskrit can generally show 
us how a word has acquired its meaning, when the other tongues are 
silent upon this point. One word daughter is a good example of 
this. It corresponds to the Sanskrit duhitar, the Persian déchtar, 
the Greek Ovyarnp,'® &c., and so of course we come to the same con- 
clusion about daughter which we arrived at about horned cattle, that 
the Aryans had a word from which ours is descended. But in this 
case we have a clear proof that, among the various forms which have 
come down to us, that preserved in the Sanskrit is the oldest; be- 
cause in this only can we see how the word was made. We connect 
it with a word duh, to milk, and recognise the origin of our daughter 
to have been ‘ the milker ’—the milkmaid of the family. 

Now let us apply the same method of research to mythology. 
We find a Zeus, chief god among the Greeks, a Jupiter'® of the 
Romans, a Zio (Tyr or Tiw) a high god of the Teutons, and a Dyaus 
with the ancient Indians. All these names are derived from the same 
root, and, as we argued in the case of gd, a cow, the fact shows this 
root to have been the name of an old Aryan god; as moreover this 
name is the most wide-spread of all mythological names in the Indo- 
European family, we argue that the lost parent-word betokened a chief, 
if not the chief Aryan god. We might call him Dyaus, because 
Dydus, we conjecture, most nearly replaces the lost name. But more 
than this. As was the case with duhitar among all the words for 
daughter, so it holds true that Dydus among all similar names is the 


f & 

“4 Skr. gd (gaus), Zend gad, Gk. Bods, Lat. bos, Germ. kuh, Eng. cow, Irish b6, 
Slavonic gov-iado (ox). P 
18 For dvxdrnp by change of aspirates. f 

%* From Dydus pitar, father-Dydus, gen. Jovis, dat. Jovi (Avufe, Moémmsen, 

Unterital. Dial. p. 191). 
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only one whose meaning can be explained. Dydus means sky; or 
the bright upper air, the home of light. No doubt, therefore, the 
lost Aryan god was also the sky. Nay, if any further proof of 
this were needed, Zeus and Jupiter, though their names no longer 
recalled the idea of sky, nevertheless as gods were largely endowed 
with the properties and powers of sky-gods ; and how could this have 
been unless the god from whom they sprang had possessed these 
powers and properties in a still more exclusive sense? In truth the 
old Aryan god was the sky. Whenever the Aryans used the name of 
this their god, sky at the same time must have been present in their 
minds, and therefore in the most literal and absolute sense they wor- 
shipped that portion or phenomenon of nature as a god. Doubt- 
less they worshipped other phenomena also, the earth, the sea ; only 
these too they adored under their natural physical names, and not 
yet as gods. Let us think what this implies. The Aryans have not 
yet, strictly speaking, got a deity. They have not yet advanced so 
far away from fetishism that they can worship a being abstracted 
altogether from the phenomena of sense ; and yet they have advanced 
beyond fetishism in this, that their gods have more the character of 
powers than of natural objects. The consequence of this state of 
mind is the most real and unmixed polytheism. So long, and only 
so long, as the name of the god and the name of the element, the 
portion of nature, are thought of simultaneously, and the being is 
thus identified with the earth or sky or sea, and so long as no being 
is worshipped under a name which has ceased to be the expression 
of some outward phenomenon, does the polytheistic condition last. 
For while this is the case it is impossible that the deity of one ele- 
ment can have control over the god of another, each is tied and 
bound within the limit of his individual nature. But, as has been 
said, this is a change and an advance from fetishism. The more the 
deity is raised above the level of the common objects of sense, the 
more is he raised above the level of mortals, the more great and high 
does he become, and becoming thus greater, the more does he tend 
to absorb to himself the thoughts of his votaries. They get the 
nearer therefore to the abstract idea God, which is monotheism. 

fet fetishism does not die. The objects of fetish worship are 
robbed of their commanding position as the most important personali- 
ties outside the human race ; they sink in consequence, but they do not 
for all that cease to be accredited with personality. This kind of 
personality may even come for a while to be bestowed more freely so 
soon as its godlike character has been taken away, and transferred to 
a higher order of phenomena. When no great consequences follow 
from the exercise of the imagination, that imagination is apt to run 
riot—for a while, at least, until the impetus which first awoke it 
loses force. Thus the abandoned god becomes the cobbold or fairy, 
the supplanted god, the demon. And, no doubt from this change 
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from fetishism to nature-worship, sprang up that earlier series of 
beliefs which still lingers on in some of the folk-tales of various 
countries. Many of these probably have preceded the mythologies 
properly so called; 7 especially does what has been called the ‘ beast 
epic ’—the vast series of tales concerning humanized animals, tales 
which bear so many common features wherever they are met with— 
seem to belong to this order of thought, to a personizing faculty of 
the mind (if we may coin the word '*) freed from all weight of respon- 
sibility, and indulging its fancy by imagining tales and adventures 
for all things living beneath the sun.'® 

The third stage in the development of religion is the progress 
from nature-worship to monotheism. While the nature-worship con- 
tinued unchanged the religion was no doubt purely polytheistic. 
There was nothing to give the god of one portion of nature any power 
or influence over the god of another portion while he was thought 
of as that actual phenomenon or series of phenomena, and not in any 
way abstracted from them. So long as the sea or the sky were wor- 
shipped directly, not as representatives or habitations but in their 
proper persons, so long might they reign side by side in the pantheon 
and the religion remain a polytheism. But in time there comes a 
change. The connection between the word and the natural phe- 
nomenon is gradually severed. Zeus and Zio no more recall to the 
minds of those who use these sacred names the overspreading sky ; 
all they convey is the idea of beings having in some way the character 
of the sky, in some way not clear to the minds of their worshippers, 
and rendered still more obscure by the confusion of mythological lan- 
guage. These Aryans have made an immense step in thought when 
they have got to this point. They have obtained a name for their 
deity, for that agglomeration of ideas which is gradually settling down 
into what we understand by god. Through the natural changes which 
time works in a mythological system the process may be watched. 
Among the Greeks and Romans Dyaus *° remains the chief god because 
in his changed names Zeus and Jupiter he no longer represents the 
sky: in India, on the contrary, because Dyaus does recall some natural 

7 See an able paper on this subject by Mr. Andrew Lang, Fortnightly Revier, 
May 1873. 

18 Tt is at all events no worse than ‘ humanize.’ 

19 It must be remembered in support of this view, as against the theory that 
these wildly imaginative episodes represent the state of thought of actual fetishism, 
that the imaginative faculty has not suffered any diminution or decay during the 
development of religion from the lowest form to the higher stage of nature worship, 
but has on the contrary continued to increase with the other faculties. The other 
view is that of those who would represent imagination as a faculty of the mind, 
characteristic of the lower forms of civilisation, and gradually to be exchanged as 
thought advances for scientific knowledge. The view is not supported by the evi- 
dence of the locus of these tales. Only are they found numerous when fetishism has 
been passed through. 

» For this word the thoughts of the reader should substitute the unknown Aryan 
name of which Dydus is probably the closest living representative, 
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appearance, he ceases to be the chief god, and his place is supplied by 
Indra ; for Indra’s name has not a directly physical meaning.”" Had 
the Indians or the Greeks continued always in the same spiritual con- 
dition, the name of their highest god might indeed have changed— 
such changes are in the nature of mythology—but the changes would 
not have been effective in abstracting their thoughts from the phe- 
nomena of sense: they would in all probability have been the very 
reverse of what actually ensued. Dydus would have remained the 
chief god of the Indians, and Varina (in the form of Owranos) would 
have become the chief god of the Greeks ; because Dyaus and Ouranos 
in Sanskrit and Greek still meant sky. 

The same truth is illustrated, though after a different fashion, by 
the conduct of another branch from the Aryan stem, the Teutonic. 
Our own immediate ancestors left, as we have seen, their Aryan home, 
carrying with them the conception of a god Tiw or Zio,” whose name 
was derived from the root which gave rise to the Dyaus, Zeus, Jove, of 
the Indians and Hellenes and Latins. Now as, like Zeus and Jupiter, 
this name had been disjoined from its physical meaning, it was suited 
to take a place alongside of the chief gods of the Greeks and Romans 
in the advance of the human mind toward monotheism. But whether 
because the Teutons when they began their wanderings were not suffi- 
ciently developed to hold on to an idea so abstract, or that in entering 
a more active and adventurous phase of life they became unused to con- 
templation and so lost their grasp of religious thought, or whether, as 
seems not improbable, they suffered in every way a relapse toward 
barbarism,” certain it is Zio came to forfeit his supreme place in their 
pantheon and in his stead sprang up Odhinn or Wuotan (Wodin). 
Now Wodin is, strictly speaking, a wind-god,** his name comes from a 
root which means to move violently, to rush, and though the god 
may have been worshipped in some form by the ancient Aryans he 
sprang doubtless into full life when the Teuton people looked around 
them for a deity less abstracted from the affairs of common life than 


* It has in fact a meaning not very easy to determine. It may mean merely ‘ the 
powerful one’ (root inu); more probably, the god swollen with rain (indu, ‘ drop ’), 
obviously, therefore, a more abstracted god. 

22 It is scarcely necessary to repeat that the same rule holds true for the lost 
name of the earliest Teuton god as for the lost name of the earliest Aryan ; or, in 
other words, that the common ancestors of the whole Teutonic stock did not worship 
either Zio, or Tiw, or Tyr, but a god from whose name these three are derivatives. 

28 Compare Pictet’s account of the life of the old Aryans (Les Origines Indo- 
européennes) with that of Tacitus, de mor. Ger. I do not, however, desire to com- 
mit myself to all M. Pictet’s conclusions. 

4 Odhinn’s name can hardly, as has generally been done, be derived from the 
preterite vodh or odh of the old Norse vadha, * to go,’ ‘ to move violently,’ ‘to rush,’ 
because Odhinn and Wuotan must have had a common origin before the Teutonic 
stem had put forth its several branches ; but we may derive it quite as satisfactorily 
from an older and similar root with the same meaning, and compare it with the 
Iranian Vayu (Gathds of Zend), Skr. Vayu, Vaya, or Vata (Vedas) from the root vi 
(Lat, vadere), which also means ‘to go quickly,’ or violently. 
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the god which Zio had become. Two reasons therefore of exactly 
opposite characters led the Indians and Germans to abandon the old 
roots Dyaus, Zio; the first because Dyaus recalled too intimately the 
natural phenomenon from which their more advanced powers were 
beginning to abstract the idea god; the latter because the same root 
Zio was too remote from the region of nature to suit their stage of 
religious thought. This double process is as clearly indicated by the 
light which the history of these two words sheds upon the thoughts 
of pre-historic man, as it would be if gathered from the literature of 
a cultivated nation. It displays the effect of two influences, from 
which religious thought has at no time been free. We might be 
tempted with a glance towards later phases of religious development to 
call them the influences of anthropomorphism and idealism, but that 
such a glance would be beyond the limits of our present investigation. 

Let it be observed, however, that the Teuton, not content to 
worship the wind only as wind, and so to fall back into the real 
polytheistic stage, passes over to his new god Odhinn many cf the 
attributes of the old Dyaus, perhaps of Dyaus just before his name 
becomes abstracted from its ‘natural’ meaning. ‘ Odhinn,’ as has 
been said, ‘is the wind not only in its concrete sense, but also in 
something of an abstract sense as of air in motion, and thus shows 
some of the characteristics of a pantheist’s god.’ 

The boundary between polytheism and monotheism is really 
passed so soon as an abstract idea ‘ god’ grows distinct in the mind. 
At what precise moment does this oceur—when the name for any 
god is separated from outward things, or not until the abstract word 
‘god’ is invented? These are nice psychological questions, which 
we have no leisure to discuss here. I incline to the earlier period, 
if, indeed, we may assume that the naming of a god does precede his 
abstract conception. Philology furnishes us with no certain indica- 
tions upon this point ; though we are able to trace clearly enough 
the double process, which: seems to be in this wise. At first, as has 
been said, the Aryans worship the sky and god in one. But after a 
time the name of the deity is diverted from the natural phenomenon ; 
we get our Zeus, whose name, however freely his character still par- 
takes of skyey influences, brings into the mind no other thought but 
of a being—himself. If in time the idea of the being becomes so 
familiarised that people can speak of him as an abstraction—qa Zeus 
—the monotheistic goal has been reached, although the religion is 
still to all outward seeming a polytheism. This course the mind of 
the more advanced Aryan people followed without interruption. 
Theos is from the same root as Zeus, deus as Jupiter; all these, as 
well as the Sanskrit and Zend (Persian) div (deus),” spring from the 


25 Of course the div of the Zend means devil; but this has nothing to do with its 
origin, and is only a witness to the completeness of Zoroaster’s religious reforms, 
which changed the’older gods into devils. 
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old Aryan sky-god. It is just as ifat first the Aryans said ‘ sky, sky,’ 
to the object of their adoration ; and then, changing the word a little, 
they called their god Skoi; and lastly, invented a third abstract word 
skey for a god. And the only difficulty which meets us is the one 
which we spoke of just now: was Skoi introduced before skey, or skey 
before skoi, Zeus before theos, or theos before Zeus, or did they both 
come into use simultaneously? On this point philology seems rather 
to contradict the prima facie probability that the first supposition 
corresponds with the true order of events. 

It would be satisfactory could we trace this evolution of thought 
as clearly among our own ancestors the Teutons. We have seen that 
had they trodden uniformly in the steps of progress their supreme 
god would have continued to be Tys or Zio ; and by a process strictly 
analogous to that which was followed by the Greeks and Romans, it 
may be supposed that they would have evolved their abstract word 
for god from the same root. Had they not been behind most of 
their brother nations, they would doubtless have used for ‘ god ’ a word 
from the root of Dyaus as these other nations did, and we and other 
Teutonic people might now be speaking of a Ti or a Ze instead of a 
‘god’ or ‘ gott.’ It was not so, of course; nor unfortunately can we 
trace the origin of these words. Analogy might teach us to look for 
a connection between this word and Wodan (Wuotan) whom the 
Lombards, as Warnefrid tells us, called Gwodan ; * but such a theory 
cannot, as far as our present knowledge goes, be supported. 

It seems a startling assertion that true polytheism comes to an 
end when the word ‘ God’ is introduced ; for in another sense poly- 
theism can only begin then: we cannot have polloi theoi until we 
have a theos. But the contradiction disappears when we examine the 
matter carefully, when we look below the surface to the underlying 
thought. God (theos) is not an abstract word of the kind to which 
tree or horse or dog belong. Each abstract word of the latter class 
expresses the common qualities of a great number of different things. 
But there are not a number of different gods, or—and this is the 
important point—suppose there were, their common qualities would 
not consist in external and experiential characteristics. On the 
contrary, it is because in spite of external differences the natural 
elements are believed to have some internal points of likeness, that 
they all at last receive the name of God. Hermés and Démétér and 

26 Grimm’s assertion still remains true: ‘ Ueber die wurzelhafte Bedeutung des 
Wortes Gott sind wir noch nicht genug aufgeklirt ’ (Deut. Myth. p. 12). Those who 
wish to study some of the derivations which have been suggested may refer to the 
Leitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, vol. i. p. 157, v. 235, vii. 12 (papers by 
Ebel Schweizer and Leo Meyer), to Pott’s Htym. Forsch. i. 252, Pictet’s Les Origines 
Se. ii. 660, and Fick, Verg. Worterb. Sc. vol. i. p. 83. 

27 It is probable that Paul is wrong in saying ‘quem adjecta littera Gwodan 
vocant.’ Gwodan, according to Grimm’s second law, would be the older form, and 
there is no doubt the name has survived without the m, in the names Godesberg, 
Gudenau, &c. These are not derived from ‘ Gott.’ 
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Poseidén come to be called skies, not because the wind, the earth, 
the sea are like the sky externally —had this been the case their names 
would never have been widely divergent—but because they are 
believed to possess some additional attributes quite separate from 
their external ones, and these attributes are possessed, it is thought, 
preeminently by the sky itself—by Zeus, 6 @eds. Now this is really 
thinking into the external phenomenon certain ideas conceived by 
the mind itself; and we see at once that before theos could be 
applied as a class name, the abstract idea ‘ God’ must have been pretty 
clearly defined in the mind; that is to say, the monotheistic idea had 
been reached. The question whether this idea had been reached 
before the separation of the Aryan folk, of course depends upon the 
very point which we found it impossible accurately to decide—the 
exact relationship of theos to Zeus, of deus to Jove, and the like. 
But it is certain with regard to the Slavs and Teutons that the idea 
was not retained. It seems more reasonable to suppose that each 
among the more advanced Aryan peoples, the Indians, the Iranians, 
the Hellenes and the Latins, worked out the problem for themselves. 

The fact that when this has been done to all outward seeming poly- 
theism is still rampant, ought not, after what we have just decided, 
to deceive us. As Mr. Max Miiller has said, we must distinguish 
the religion of a nation from its mythology.” And we may remember, 
too, how we noticed that in the growth from fetishism to polytheism 
the first effect of the change was toobscure the change. So it is here. 
To all outward appearance the pantheon is more crowded than 
before. For, once a supreme deity has been chosen out of it, the 
other gods sink to a lower level, and the mind, freed from the 
obligation of paying the highest worship to more gods than one, 
very willingly concedes a sort of otiose reverence to many. The 
lower gods of a pantheon whose highest is a Zeus, are of scarcely more 
weight and consequence than a saint of the Catholic calendar, cer- 
tainly not more so than the same saint was in the middle ages. But 
just for the same reason that medizval Catholicism crowded its 
calendar without let or hindrance, so does our advanced religion 
continue to bear more than ever the outward semblance of a poly- 
theism. Paradoxical though it may seem, therefore, we are able to 
assert that one of the first signs of change from polytheism to 
monotheism is given by an expansion of the polytheistic tendency. 
There were more saints upon the calendar in the tenth century, and 
that means there were more individual objects of worship to the half- 


28 The Hellenes and Latins were of course united long after they had split off 
from the Aryan stem. They therefore may have derived a common word for ‘god’; 
but even this does not seem probable, as Jupiter is more connected with Dydus-pitar 


than with Zeus. 
#2 «There are few mistakes so widely spread and so fairly established as that 


which makes us confound the religion and the mythology of the ancient nations of 
the world.'—Max Miiller, Lect. on Sc. of Lang., 2nd Ser. p. 413. 
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heathen Christians of those days than there were gods in the mytho- 
logy of their whole-heathen ancestors five centuries before. Why is 
this? Simply because it springs from a polytheistic tendency 
robbed of its responsibility by the prevalence of the monotheistic 
idea; able to run riot because no great consequence could follow from 
its rioting. For the very same reason there were probably more gods 
and demi-gods among the Hellenes than among the Aryans, when 
the latter were really in a polytheistic stage. 

Of course the idea of the one god gathers strength and con- 
sistency as time goes on. Of course too the progress towards mono- 
theism varies with different peoples. So far as regards the second 
stage of growth, the change from polytheism to monotheism, we 
have occupied ourselves exclusively with the nations of the Aryan 
stock; and we are justified in doing so while researches into the 
comparative philology and comparative mythology of the Semitic 
languages remain but partial and inexact. But many able scholars 
are now at work in this field, and a future time may be trusted to 
unfold the secrets of religion as they revealed themselves to the 
Semites. Up to the point which our knowledge has at present 
attained, there is nothing which reverses the natural order of 
religious development. Without denying the evidences towards 
an early monotheistic tendency in the Semitic mind, nothing con- 
troverts the theory that a nature-worshipping stage has been passed 
through. We see traces of it even among the most monotheistic 
people of ancient time, the Israelites. Their god Jehovah or Yahweh 
has, we discover, many of the attributes of a nature-god. He is the 
‘Lord of Hosts,’ 7.e. the stars ; he is spoken of so frequently as riding 
upon the clouds, and being like a devouring flame, that we cannot 
refuse to recognise him as closely connected with the phenomena of 
storms and thunder, and also of fire. He sitteth between the 
cherubim, that is, the clouds; and we remember how he appeared to 
Moses in the burning bush.*° This points out Yahweh as originally a 
nature-divinity, as much so as Dyaéus; but his name, if it has been 
rightly interpreted, is of a more abstract character than that of the 
Aryan god. In the eighth century B.c. the name was already regarded 
as a derivative of the verb to be, under the sense of *‘ He who is,’ the 
Eternal. We may perhaps give to the etymology a less abstract and 
metaphysical interpretation by translating it rather, ‘He who causes 
to be,’ ‘He who causes,’ ‘He who creates.’ Yet this idea is abstract 
enough, and if we admit the etymology of the word and its antiquity 
to extend to Moses (circ. 1300 B.c.), the fact must excite our astonish- 
mert.*! Surprise, too, must be caused by the abstract character of 


8° Kuenen, Rel. of Israel, vol. i, chap. i., where the author shows the origin of 
the cherubim. 

31 Many authorities are inclined to place the first appearance of the Graco-Italic: 
races (Greeks and Latins) in Europe as early as about 2000 B.c. We have seen that 
even at this time these may have had an abstract name for a ‘ god.’ 
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other Semitic names for God—El and Esh-Shadai, ‘ the powerful one,’ 
Adon and Bil ‘ Lord ’—if these should eventually be substantiated,?? 
though in a less degree, because the nations who used them are so much 
older than are the Israelites. All that in the present state of our 
knowledge we are compelled to admit is what we should admit very 
readily, namely, that spiritual progress is not measured by material 
cultivation. It would rather seem that the nomadic tribes of 
Western Asia have been, from some cause inscrutable to us, in a state 
peculiarly favourable to the attainment of religious maturity. There 
seems not the slightest reason to doubt that their growth towards it 
has, like the growth of other faculties, been marked by definite and 
distinguishable stages of progress. 

After it has passed through these three epochs, ending as we saw 
with the abstract word ‘god,’ the growth of the Religious Idea 
exhibits less defined periods of change. Not that its future history 
is from this point less important that its past development: quite the 
contrary. As the real history of a people begins when they have left 
the shifting conditions of mere tribal existence, and developed some- 
thing like fixed institutions and a national life, so does the true 
history of Religion begin from the time when the monotheistic idea 
has been reached, when the theos, the God, has been conceived, and 
His personality abstracted from the exhibitions of phenomenal nature. 


At this point, however, the inquiry which we placed before our- 
selves comes to an end; for here we leave the pre-historic and enter 
the historical phases of religious evolution. Our intentions confined 
themselves, not to giving a complete account of religious growth, or 
to answering the question *‘ What 7s religion ?’ but only to affording 
such assistance towards the solution of these problems as might 
be given by an inquiry into some early phases of this growth con- 
ducted altogether without assumptions. As at the outset I depre- 
cated the notion that the result of these inquiries would put us in 
a position to answer the vital question, Is religion true? on the 
ground, first, of the incompleteness of these inquiries, and secondly, 
of the prejudice which such an answer would excite, I have no in- 
tention of departing from the rule then laid down. But, from the 
same desire of allaying prejudice, it is necessary to notice a common 
theory which, by one of the strange freaks which sometimes mark 
the workings of the human mind, has received the countenance of 
both parties to religious controversy. The theory is, that the truth 

%2 Up to the present time writers, acting upon the common assumption of the 
eternality of all religions intuitions, i.e. that all religions are the degraded forms 
of a higher original revelation, have rarely set themselves to trace the etymologies 
of the names of the Semitic gods backwards to primitive and physical roots. It 
is nothing to tell us, as Rawlinson does, that this or that Babylonish, &c., god’s 


name means lord or powerful. Of course it would do this after it meant a god, if 
not before. But was this the original meaning ? 
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of the religious idea—in other words, the existence of God—is taken 
away if the belief in God’s existence can be proved a slow develop- 
ment of the human mind; and though this notion has obtained 
a wide acceptance, it gives way before a moment’s thought. We 
find that the proposition is tantamount to the assertion that that 
cannot be true which was unknown to the first parents of our race; 
that those only are eternal truths which are common to us of to- 
day and to our remotest progenitors. By the same theory ten times 
ten things did not make up a hundred, in days when no member of 
the human race was capable of counting up to the latter numeral. 
Is it not obvious that eternal truths are not dependent for their 
acceptance upon the time during which they have been known? 
Nay, is it not obvious to those who hold any theory of human 
development that no eternal truths could have been known to the 
progenitors of mankind ; because eternal truths are always concerned 
with abstract ideas, and of no abstract ideas was primitive man 
possessed ? 

It would appear then, so far as we haveas yet gone, that Religion 
is of a character not unanalogous with Music ; that is to say, it is a 
taste—an instinct or intuition—not the result of a theory or of a 
logical process, as Mr. Herbert Spencer defines it. As an instinct or 
intuition it may be—like the taste for music—possessed in a greater 
or less degree by all, but by some much more strongly than by others ; 
and our previous inquiries have saown that it may exist—nay, in the 
earlier ages of the world has existed—unrecognised, just as before the 
birth of harmony men may have felt unconsciously the music of 
forests or of streams. And again, to carry the analogy further, just 
as this music is the music of single sounds produced by harmonious 
vibrations, not the music of harmonised sounds; so the earliest effort 
of the religion-making faculty is the perception of an idea at the 
back of an individual sensation; the eventual result of the same 
faculty is to harmonise these scattered intuitions or instincts into a 
personality at the back of the phenomenal world. 

And if this indicates truly the nature of Religion, some not 
unimportant conclusions follow. The proverb de gustibus at once 
condemns disputes upon the matter, and partly explains the violence 
of religious persecutions, as it is generally found that people resent 
a. difference in taste more than a difference of opinion. Again, 
intellectual effort, though it may encourage, cannot inculcate a taste. 
The study of thorough-bass cannot impart an ear for or a love for 
music: nor is an incorrect theory of harmony fatal to the possession 
of these qualities. People, therefore, are probably wrong in supposing 
that an incorrect theory of religion—what is called a creed—is fatal 


to the possession of the religious sense. 
C. F. Keary. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVIVAL OF 
GREEK INDEPENDENCE. 


Somz papers recently laid on the table of the House of Commons 
relate to transactions concerning Greece of a somewhat distant date, 
but closely connected with the interests of that country in its present 
and prospective state. 

It so happened that I was called upon to take an active part in 
the negotiations which led to the revival of Hellenic independence, 
nor have I ever ceased to give my earnest attention to the conduct of 
the Government established at Athens, and the condition of the 
people submitted constitutionally to its rule. These circumstances 
concur to flatter me with the hope of rendering some little service to 
the cause of inquiry by putting into a convenient shape such recol- 
lections as I retain of the occurrences in question. In aid of a 
memory subject to the usual infirmities, I shall have recourse to the 
surer testimony of correspondence, quotations from which will 
occasionally find a place in the following pages. 

It was not till after my return from America in the autumn of 
1823 that I had anything to do with the affairs of Greece. Even 
then I had first to go through a series of conferences, having for their 
object the friendly settlement of all our outstanding differences with 
the United States. This interesting but fruitless negotiation occu- 
pied several months of the following year, and its failure, though 
much to be regretted, had the consolation of not being attributable 
to the British Government or its representatives. 

The appointment in view was an embassy at the Sultan’s 
court, and consequently an immediate connection with the conflict 
still raging between the Porte and its Hellenic subjects. Hence it 
was that I had to visit St. Petersburg before I went to my further 
destination at Stamboul. The basis of a mediation between the con- 
tending parties, to one at least of whom a friendly proposal of that 
kind was thought likely to prove agreeable, had to be laid down 
at the former capital, and happy should I have been to share in 
the accomplishment of so laudable a plan. Mr. Canning was at 
that time Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and he directed me to draw 
up a statement of the various points which would probably have to 
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be considered in discussing the range and character of the intended 
offer. The memorandum, which I wrote in consequence, is too long 
for insertion here, but parts of it, and those the very first, may 
be introduced with some degree of advantage. They follow word 


for word :— 


It is presumed that the British Government would hail the complete indepen- 
dence of Greece, if effected by the Greeks themselves, as the best solution of the 
difficulties connected with the present conflict between that country and the Porte; 
but sentiments of humanity, and the natural sympathy between a people in the 
possession of liberty and a people struggling to obtain it, must not be allowed to 
operate to the exclusion of all other considerations. Some views of British policy 
may perhaps combine with the best feelings of human nature to induce Great 
Britain to stand forward without reserve in support of the independence of Greece, 
but there is no denying that to place herself in such an attitude she must act in 
contradiction to that pacific and comprehensive system of policy which she has 
adopted for the most beneficial purposes, at the risk of being involved in war 
without the support of her principal allies, and on very questionable grounds of 
justice. 

The opinions of the leading powers of Europe have been given in favour of an 
arrangement which, though it holds out important advantages to Greece, would 
nevertheless have the effect of replacing that country under the sovereignty of the 
Porte. It is not to be expected that the Sultan would give up so large a portion 
of his empire without an appeal to arms, especially at the requisition of a single 
power. The right of Great Britain to make such a requisition under the present 
circumstances would find but little countenance either in the principles of the law 
of nations, or in any specific obligations contracted by Turkey. 

It is therefore evident that in the conferences at Petersburg there can be no 
question of the complete independence of Greece, but only of its pacification on 
terms consistent on one side with the sovereignty of the Porte, and calculated on 
the other to secure the Greeks in essential points from the violence and misgovern- 
ment of their former possessors. If the Sultan cannot be required to relinquish 
the entire sovereignty of Greece, neither can the Greeks be required to return to 
their former position under his sway. 

Considering the dreadful extremities to which the war in Greece has been 
carried, and the very great uncertainty of its final issue, the Allied Powers cannot 
fail to serve both the contending parties by engaging them to sacrifice a part of 
their respective pretensions for the restoration of peace. But if the same motives 
which preclude Great Britain and the Allies from insisting on the independence of 
Greece restrain them also from going to war in support of the plan which they 
are preparing to urge on the acceptance of the Porte, it is but fair that they should 
abstain from employing any degree of coercion to bring the Greeks into their 
measures. 

The Greeks may act unwisely in preferring a precarious independence, accom- 
panied with war in its worst shape, to any arrangement which the Allied Powers 
are likely to effect in their behalf, but it would surely be the height of injustice 
and cruelty to deny them the right of judging for themselves in a case of such 
vital importance. It thus appears that in attempting the pacification of Greece 
the Allies are bound to stop short of war. 

But it would be a fatal mistake to suppose, while determining not to 
go the length of hostilities, that any plea of pacification at all acceptable to the 
Greeks can be pressed with success upon the Porte by other means than those of a 
virtual compulsion. 

The Turks, in shutting their eyes to the most obvious considerations of policy 
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and humanity, might plead the example of nations far superior to them in the arts 
of government, and enjoying the advantages of a purer religion. But to induce 
the Porte to recede in any degree from the contest in which she is now engaged, 
an apprehension of something worse than the continuance of that contest, how- 
ever sanguinary and impolitic, of some evil more to be dreaded than an insurrection 
of the Janissaries, must be presented to her imagination. War, though not actually 
menaced, with some of the principal powers of Europe, or, at least, with one of 
them, must be made to appear the probable consequence of protracted hostilities 
between the Porte and her Greek subjects. The Turkish ministry must be led to 
view the danger as a natural result of that state of things, to which their accept- 
ance of the proposed plan of pacification could alone put an end. 


The memorandum continues in a similar strain :— 


In order not to alarm the pride of the Turkish Government at the same time 
that their fears are excited, a tone of conciliation and friendly interest must be 
adopted at least in making the first communication. Particular attention should 
be paid to this point, equally whether the charge of opening and conducting the 
negotiation be entrusted to the Russian minister alone, or to the representatives of 
all the Allied Powers at Constantinople. 

The adoption of the one or of the other of these two modes of proceeding will 
probably depend on the principle on which the Allied Powers may see fit to ground 
their intervention. If Russia be put forward to interfere on behalf of the Greeks 
in virtue of her specific stipulations with the Porte, the Russian ambassador will 
naturally become the organ of her proposals and remonstrances. The ambassadors 
of the four other principal powers can hardly in that case take any other than an 
auxiliary and occasional part in the negotiations with the Porte. If the suggestion 
of Austria, on the other hand, be adopted, and the offer of mediating between the 
Porte and her insurgent subjects be made in the name of all the Allied Powers 
on the general ground of the great European interests, the ambassadors of those 
powers will probably be called upon to act collectively. 

Of these two distinct modes of proceeding neither is free from inconvenience. 
The one has the disadvantage of bringing Russia again into collision with the 
Porte; and the other may be thought to carry with it the risk of committing 
England to all the principles of the Holy Alliance. 

Considering the alternative with reference to the Turks alone, the most 
effectual course would perhaps be found to embrace both the above-mentioned 
principles. 

The ambassadors of the five Allied Powers ought to be instructed to commu- 
nicate to the Porte in similar terms, though separately, the common views of their 
respective sovereigns with regard to the pacification of Greece, at the same time 
that the Russian ambassador might interfere in the same sense in virtue of treaty 
stipulations subsisting between his Court and the Turkish Government. A joint 
representation, grounded on general principles and expressed in a more authoritative 
tone, might be held in reserve, in case the Porte should obstinately persist in reject- 
ing the proposal of the Allies; and it is worth considering whether the important 
measure of breaking off all friendly relations with the Turkish part of the Porte’s 
dominions might not, if necessary, be finally resorted to. 

Such a measure would doubtless be attended with considerable inconvenience 
to trade, but besides that it would lead the Turks to apprehend war with the prin- 
cipal powers of Europe as its probable though not immediate consequence, their 
supplies of grain for the consumption of Constantinople would be rendered very 
precarious by it, and their finances would be materially affected. 

It may be objected to this expedient that the Allies, if prepared to resort to it 
against the Porte, ought equally to employ it, if necessary, for the purpose of 
influencing the Greeks. But the objection is not well founded. 
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The Allied Powers have diplomatic relations with the former and none with 
the latter. Those relations they have a perfect right to suspend on grounds far 
short of what would justify an appeal to arms; and the interruption of commerce 
must follow on a withdrawal of that protection without which the Christian 
merchant could not safely pursue his business in Turkey. 

The Turks, to say nothing of their religion, are known to differ, toto celo, 
from the nations of European origin in custom, language, and laws. They are 
themselves so sensible, and indeed so proud, of this difference, that they recognise 
no general law of nations, and in their discussions with other countries rest their 


claims exclusively on treaty. 

If the Greeks were to persist in rejecting the overtures of the Allies after the 
Porte had acceded to them, they could be made to know that they had nothing 
more favourable to expect from European mediation, and that they would thence- 
forth be left without further countenance from any Christian power than what 
would result from a fair application of the rules of neutrality. 


The memorandum concludes with the following addition :— 


It will not be easy, however desirable, to come to an early decision as to the 
number of islands and extent of country to be comprised within the limits of Greece. 
It is important that the Greeks of the continent should have, if possible, a good 
natural boundary to separate them from their Turkish neighbours. In general, 
military possession or a very decided superiority in population is what may be 
expected to offer a principle for regulating the extent of their territory. 


The instructions intended for me were already in part on paper 
when one of the public journals announced as an authentic fact that 
both belligerents were committed to a refusal of any mediation which 
might be offered. The knowledge of this both-sided resolution 
put necessarily a stop to further progress in diplomatic equipment. 
The Russians took offence at this interruption, and seemed to fancy 
that some political design lay in ambush under its skirts. After a 
delay of no unreasonable length the mission to Petersburg was again 
taken up with that degree of change in form and purpose which 
circumstances required. I was to go by Vienna, to communicate 
with the Emperor and his chief Minister there, and to have powers 
for settling by convention the boundary between our territories and 
those of Russia in North America. As to mediation, the task was 
limited, or nearly so, to an interchange of explanations regarding the 
proposed conference, its suspension by England for the present, and 
the views entertained respectively in prospect of its eventual resump- 
tion. The principal instruction composed for my guidance was not 
only ample in itself, but an accompaniment of fifty enclosures left 
nothing to be desired on the score of information. It contained the 
following passage :—‘ You will take advantage of your residence 
there (at St. Petersburg) to enter into explanation with the Russian 
Ministry upon the whole question of Greece; and as well to learn 
their ulterior views, as to state explicitly the opinion of your Govern- 
ment upon it.’ A subsequent paragraph served to show how utterly 
useless would have been an attempt at mediation following close 
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upon the occurrence referred to above, and also to explain more fully 
the form and character of the occurrence itself. To these specific 
explanations succeeded a statement of the general principles on 
which the British policy was grounded at the time; and so much 
historical interest adheres to them that I am induced to repeat the 
very words in which they are expressed :— 










To preserve the peace of the world is the leading object of the policy of 
England. For this purpose, it is necessary in the first place to prevent to the 
utmost of our power the breaking out of new quarrels; in the second place, to 
compose, where it can be done by friendly mediation, existing differences, and, 
thirdly, where that is hopeless, to narrow as much as possible their range; and, 
fourthly, to maintain for ourselves an imperturbable neutrality in all cases where 
nothing occurs to affect injuriously our interests or our honour, 













It became my business to inculcate the application of these prin- 

ciples to the impending question of mediation whether at Vienna or 
at Petersburg. On visiting the capital of Austria I lost no time in 
waiting on Prince Metternich and requesting an audience of the 
Emperor. From our resident ambassador there, Sir Henry Wellesley, 
I met with all suitable and friendly support ; from the Sovereign and 
his Chancellor a reception of which I had no reason to complain. 
My discussions with the Prince were frank and full. His Imperial 
master listened graciously, and stated his opinions without any 
apparent reserve. Nevertheless the same language in substance 
proceeded from both. They would not admit the uselessness of 
opening a conference for immediate mediation; they professed to 
hold cheap the Greek declaration which had operated so powerfully 
on the British Cabinet; they would be no party to what they 
deemed an encouragement on our part to revolution, and they were 
not disposed to adopt our doctrine of excluding by previous engage- 
ment the eventual use of force from the means of obtaining com- 
pliance. Prince Metternich referred me at one time to M. Gentz, 
the well-known political writer, who was then employed privately 
by him in drawing up parts of the State correspondence. Discussion 
with so able a man was interesting enough, but the questions in 
hand derived no advantage, in a British sense, from his capacious 
mind. It was evident that Austria meant to side with Russia, not 
perhaps so much from sympathy as from unwillingness to loosen her 
friendly connection with that power, which in Prince Metternich’s 
time was ever an object of dislike to the Germans, and of appre- 
hension to their central authority. 

Christmas still found me at Vienna. The long wintry region to 
be traversed on the way to St. Petersburg, as yet unrailed, had one 
advantage—namely, that of delay. Time was wanted to “smooth 
down the ruffled tempers of Count Nesselrode and his afitocratic 
master. A serious overflow of the Neva had recently occufted, and, 
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instead of operating like the waters of Lethe, it had increased the 
vexation? caused by what they deemed to be English trickery. A 
tardy arrival on the scene of negotiation was more likely to do 
good than harm, and the notion was subsequently justified by a 
courteous reception. At a customary state ball in his Winter 
Palace the Emperor was pleased to single me out for a long conver- 
sation which had the effect of accrediting me to the highest society 
as much as the royal letter had accredited me to himself. When 
business began, I had to deal with Count Nesselrode, assisted by M. 
Politica, who had been one of my diplomatic colleagues at Washing- 
ton. The course to be pursued required a certain degree of manage- 
ment. The Russians, although they were out of humour, had no 
wish to break with us. It seemed therefore best to give precedence 
to the North American boundary question, and to keep in reserve 
the less palatable subject of Turkey and Greece. A brief succession 
of conferences sufficed to produce a conventional regulation of the 
boundary line, which was subsequently ratified by the respective 
Governments. 

A rougher road then opened before us. Count Nesselrode 
betrayed some little impatience at my continued silence about the 
mediation. The French and Austrian representatives, MM. de la 
Ferronaye and Letzeltern, had their share of this feeling. To say 
the truth, it was time for the delay to cease. It could no longer be 
concealed that my instructions were limited to explanation on our 
side and a mutual interchange of views as to any eventual coopera- 
tion for restoring peace in the Levant. France and the two 
Emperors wished to have England a party to their conference, but 
to all appearance were ready to come to an agreement without her. 
A preliminary conversation with Count Nesselrode was soon brought 
to a stop by his unwillingness to go on when he learned to what 
limits I was restricted. We agreed, however, to take the Emperor’s 
pleasure, and the consequence was a renewal of our talk. But the 
second endeavour proved as useless as the first. I could take no 
part in a conference, and our Russian ally would not give up a resort 
to coercion as a final means of obtaining assent to an offer of media- 
tion. The audience—the audience of leave—ensued, and the Emperor 
detained me nearly three-quarters of an hour, anxious, as it seemed, 
to explain the principles on which his general policy was founded, 
and their application to the affairs of Turkey and Greece in particular. 
My report of what passed on the occasion contained all the principal 
points of his Majesty’s discourse, and after a lapse of more than 
fifty years I may venture to repeat by quotation some parts of it 
not wholly destitute of historical interest. 


The Emperor declared that throughout his late difference with the Porte he 
had laboured conscientiously to avoid the necessity of an appeal to arms. He 
assured me that in proceeding to take measures for restoring tranquillity in the 
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East his orly motives were those of humanity towards the Greeks, of concern for 
the general welfare of Nurope, and anxiety to remove as far as possible all subjects 
of irritation between himself and the Sultan. ‘I am well aware,’ said his Imperial 
Majesty, ‘that the resources of Russia, great as they are, could scarcely be called 
into action without exciting, perhaps not unreasonably, the vigilance and solicitude 
of other sovereigns, and it is on this very account that I have made it a solemn 
duty since the evacuation of France by the Allied Forces to keep my empire in an 
attitude of perfect repose.’ . . . His Imperial Majesty was so explicit in his asser- 
tions that the intervention which he contemplated was of a strictly pacific character, 
that I ventured to avow my embarrassment in endeavouring to reconcile those 
assertions with the evident unwillingness which existed to satisfy the scruples of 
Great Britain by a positive and binding assurance to the same effect. The Emperor 
condescended to reply that we had only to go into the conferences in order to be 
completely satisfied, but I listened in vain for an explanation of the causes which 
deterred the Russian Cabinet, anxious as it is for the cooperation of Great Britain, 
from promising to satisfy the British ministers in the only manner which they are 
disposed to appreciate. ... Speaking of the war in Greece, the Emperor be- 
trayed a mind divided between sympathy with a people of his own persuasion 
goaded into rebellion by their sufferings, and disapprobation of the revolutionary 
principles which had been mixed up with the causes of their struggle. 


These extracts carry me back to Vienna and my audience of the 
Emperor Francis, whose language on the subject of mediation was 
‘in substance the same as that of his imperial brother, but with 
a difference in something more than manner and expression. He 
told me, frankly, as he said, that ‘if England chose to take her own 


line in the affair, he was also prepared to follow his own. He should 
place himself at the side of the Emperor of Russia, who had need of 
countenance and support against his own nation—a nation ambitious 
as in the days of the Empress Catherine and still cherishing hopes of 
conquest on the side of Turkey. . . . He was prepared to go into 
the Conference without England—not that by so doing he saw any 
prospect of effecting the pacification of Greece . . . but to tie up 
Russia from taking any active part in the war between the Turks and 
the Greeks. . . . The best, he thought, that could happen would 
be that the Sultan should succeed in putting down the insurrection, 
and then that of his own accord he should improve the condition of 
his Christian subjects. He had no feeling for rebels. They were to 
be reduced to submission,’ &e. 

The two Emperors and their respective ministers being.so unmis- 
takably of the same mind, my only remaining duty was to return to 
London. I left St. Petersburg with the persuasion that no con- 
ference in which Austrian counsels prevailed would have any satis- 
factory, or indeed any efficient issue at all, and such in fact turned 
out to be the sequence of my mission, which could pretend to no 
greater merit than that of protecting the Greeks from an ominous 
act of interference with their struggles for liberty. The homeward 
journey had no political interest, but it gave me an opportunity of 
passing through Moscow and Berlin, to say nothing of Warsaw, 
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which I had visited on my way out. Although in the latter city I 
found the Emperor Alexander and his Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
I had no further communication with them on the subject of Greece. 

After a gracious reception by the King and a few months of 
quiet in England, I started with fresh instructions for Constantinople, 
and found myself again mixed up with the Levantine affairs. During 
the interval a deputation from the heads of the Greek insurrection 
appeared in London, and its members were admitted to a conference 
with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The chief object of 
the mission was to obtain the consent of England to become the 
protectress of Greece. Mr. Canning’s reply was recorded in a précis 
of the conference, from which I extract the following passage, 
showing in addition the determination at that time of the Hellenic 


leaders :-— 


‘There might be a point in the contest, said Mr. Canning, ‘in which Great 
Britain might exert her influence to promote a compromise between the Greeks and 
the Porte, not for the entire independence of Greece, for that would be asking 
everything, and could not be the subject of a compromise (if they could conquer it, 
it was well, and that was their affair), but for anything short of independence which 
might form the basis of an arrangement with the Porte. The Greek deputies 
declared such a plan to be impossible. The Greeks would never again live in 
amity with the Turks established among them. They must either conquer or die.’ 


In a despatch from the Secretary of State to the King’s Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, dated October 3, 1825, the following instruction 
occurs :— 


Your Excellency will not fail to point out to Prince Metternich that the lan- 
guage of his Majesty’s proclamation sufficiently implies the resolution of his 
Majesty not to contract with the Greeks any other relations than those of the 
neutrality which his Majesty has hitherto scrupulously observed. 


My journey to Constantinople commenced about the middle of 
October. From the French coast to Naples it was by land. At 
Naples I embarked on board the ‘ Revenge,’ Admiral Sir Harry Neale’s 
flagship. On the way thither, in passing by Geneva, I fell in with 
Prince Adam Czartoryski and Count Capo d’Istria, both in honour- 
able exile, alike in their attachment to countries labouring under 
eclipse, the former looking for a crown which never encircled his 
brows, the latter destined to a success of inferior dignity in Greece, 
where he met the blow which closed his career for ever. 

It was a part of my duty to seek information about the state of 
things in Greece from the Government established under British 
colours at Corfu. There, on the classic soil where Alcinous reigned 
of old, I was detained till Christmas by an illness whlch threatened 
my own happiness as well as the life of another. 

The subsequent portion of my voyage was lengthened by contrary 
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winds and other incidental circumstances. A new year had begun 
before we entered the Archipelago. In our progress up that sea we 
anchored for the greater part of a wintry Sunday between the Morea 
and the rocky little island of Hydra. It was an eventful pause. 
News reached us there of the Emperor Alexander’s death at Taganrog. 
Two of the leading Greek insurgents came on board the ‘ Revenge.’ 
After nightfall we were caught in a hurricane. A royal brig attendant 
on the admiral was lost. Nevertheless we hurried on, as best we 
could, to Smyrna. Beyond, the winds were still adverse. At the 
Dardanelles I exchanged the ‘ Revenge’ for the ‘ Medina,’ while the 
admiral’s band softened my regret into tears by playing, as I took 
leave on deck, the national air of Greece, expressive, as it was, of 
plaintive and almost hopeless resolution. In short, after a fresh 
detention in the Strait, I had nothing for it but to get on horseback 
and ride overland to the city of bazaars and minarets. My interview 
off Hydra with Prince Alexander Mavrocordato and his companion 
M. Zographos had cast a deep shade on my diplomatic prospects ; 
but the change of sovereigns in Russia led me to expect some fresh 
instructions, and it might be of consequence that I should receive 
them without any avoidable delay. The Greeks had little reason to 
indulge in flattering dreams of triumph. Whatever their courage 
might inspire, it was clear that their resources were ebbing down to 
low-water mark ; that acts of a piratical character, imposed perhaps 
by their necessities, had raised in Christendom feelings of impatience 
to their disadvantage ; and that a lamentable want of union among 
their chiefs and classes diminished the effect of what still remained to 
them as elements of resistance. Peace with Turkey on condition of 
their deliverance from the evils of Mussulman rule and social contact 
in the Morea, leaving its fortresses to be garrisoned by Turks, 
seemed by no means entirely excluded from their contemplation. 
Little might serve to rekindle much brighter views, but for the 
time it appeared that a sense of weakness had chilled those noble 
yet perilous aspirations, to which the Hellenic mind is naturally 
prone. 

I had scarcely reached Constantinople when the Secretary of Em- 
bassy, who was acting as minister at the time of my arrival, ap- 
proached me with a very unpleasant intimation. His first words 
almost were these: ‘ I am sorry to inform your Excellency that there 
is a traitor in the embassy.’ Of course I asked for the grounds of 
his information. They were such by his statement as warranted sus- 
picion, but not enough to fix a positive charge on the person suspected. 
‘Can you refer me,’ I said, ‘ to any one who can fully substantiate what 
you aver?’ He named the Dutch Ambassador, a man of excellent 
sense, and in every way respectable. Of him I made inquiry, but 
could only learn that in his persuasion the charge was no fancy. 
Conceive my embarrassment. Important negotiations were in the 
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wind. The suspected individual was an official channel of commu- 
nication between the Embassy and the Porte. I esteemed his 
capacity ; his judgment was sound; he had much experience of local 
affairs; he was in favour with the Turkish ministers. I could not 
set him aside without a risk of increasing my difficulties with the 
Porte, nor indeed could I act in that decisive manner with any degree 
of justice while the grounds of accusation were incomplete. 

Enough of this. I had to make the best of an untoward situation. 
Sooner or later my principal business was to negotiate, and plenty of 
guidance flowed from my instructions. My attention was notably 
directed to the pacification of Greece. The renewal of diplomatic 
relations between Turkey and Russia had also to be hastened by 
British exertion. The Sultan and his ministers were still inexorable 
on the former question, nor were they so without good reason of 
what may be termed the mechanical kind. The Greeks, as I have 
already intimated, were nearly run to earth, and the burden of the 
war rested almost entirely upon shoulders well able to bear it. The 
famous Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, commanded in. Candia, and 
by means of his son Ibrahim and a powerful squadron threatened the 
chief holds of the insurrection, particularly those in the Morea. No 
true alliance was yet constituted in favour of Greece. Austria, at 
least in sentiment, sided with the Turks. Russia kept aloof, making 
it her first point to settle what remained of her own difference with 
Turkey. It lay at that time almost exclusively with England to 
bring Sultan Mahmoud and his ministers into a more conciliatory 
state of mind. The weight of responsibility, which devolved in con- 
sequence on me, was not much lessened by the readiness of the Greeks 
to rely upon our intercession, or the willingness of Russia and France 
to leave the field open to our single-handed experiment. The Porte 
had no inclination whatever to entertain our suggestions, and it became 
evident that her apprehensions would have to be awakened before 
any wholesome impression could be made. 

I did not reach Constantinople till the 27th of February, and even 
that late arrival at the scene of my intended negotiation was achieved 
by leaving on board the ‘Medina’ my family as well as my official cor- 
respondence. Important events then came to my knowledge, namely, 
the accession of Nicholas to the throne of Russia, the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s mission to St. Petersburg, Lord Strangford’s unauthorised 
suggestion to Count Nesselrode of England’s readiness to join the 
other allies in conference for the pacification of Greece, and the 
positive disavowal of that notion by the British Government. The 
instructions which I took with me from London still held good. 
England was forced to act alone on the subject of Greece, and resolved, 
in virtue of her unfettered position, to make a single-handed effort in 
order to obtain the desired pacification. As her diplomatic instru- 
ment in Turkey for carrying that purpose into effect, I had to persuade 
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the Porte by means of friendly argument that Turkish interests would 
be best consulted by its acceptance of our proposed mediation and 
yielding to those reiterated demands of Russia which appeared to 
have justice in their favour. 

From the Duke of Wellington I received as much support as it 
was in his power to give, but he was on his departure at the end of 
March when his first communications to me were written. He had 
not then heard from me, nor did I receive his despatches before the 
20th of April. He enjoined me officially to assure the Porte that 
the Russian Government entertained sincerely the most pacific inten- 
tions towards Turkey, at the same time that they were determined to 
obtain a satisfactory execution of their outstanding demands, which 
his Grace thought just, and no longer to be resisted without imminent 
danger to the Sultan and his empire. Such were the points of his 
injunction. With what an honest, friendly earnestness he pressed 
them on my attention, may be collected from his private letter to me, 
which, coming from so great a man, can hardly fail to interest the 


most careless of readers. 
St. Petersburg: March 27 (15), 1826. 

My dear Sir,—I inclose a letter which I think you had better at once eccmmu- 
nicate in eatenso to the Reis Effendi. It is precisely the truth as it exists here; 
and the Government of the Porte had better know it. 

The Porte may rely upon it that the present Emperor will never interfere in the 
cause of the Greeks, excepting a8 our own Government would, in the form of a 
friend: that is as long as he remains at peace. If in a state of hostility, of course 
II. I. M. will avail himself of every instrument which can be of service to his own 
cause and injurious to hisenemy. Lut, if at peace with the Porte, IL. I. M. will 
not interfere excepting as a friend. I am likewise quite certain that the desire 
here is to finish all little questions with the Porte, and to remain at peace. 

It is impossible that the Ottoman Government should not see that all the 
advantage of a final settlement is on their side, and that they should not take the 
first step towards such settlement, particularly on points in which justice is 
already on the side of the Emperor. I have, therefore, thought it best to write 
down clearly and distinctly what I saw and know to be going on here. 

Of course, I can give you no instructions, but I consider myself responsible for 
the advice I give you to show the official letter which I send with this. 

Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) WELLINGTON. 


The Sultan declined receiving a communication of the Duke’s 
letter, and it was only by a little tour de main that I overcame bis 
reluctance. 

The Duke took with him to England a protocol, being the record 
of an understanding to which he had brought the Russian Govern- 
ment respecting Greece, and in the following year it formed the 
basis of that triple convention which received its formal ratification 
in the month of July. 

My own proceedings, separate as they were, and, to say the most of 
them, preliminary, occupied in its early part the intervening period. 
cc2 
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A somewhat cold reserve on the part of the Turkish Ministers, and 
the use they made of their customary forms to keep me at a distance, 
were warnings of ominous import. I succeeded, however, in obtain- 
ing a private interview with the Reis Effendi before the public cere- 
monies of waiting on the Grand Vizir and Sultan Mahmoud. I had 
also the advantage of confidential intercourse with M. Minjiacky, 
the Russian chargé d affaires, a sensible, trustworthy man. He 
ought to have been superseded by M. Ribeaupierre, invested with 
the more representative character of envoy, but the expectation of 
that mark of improvement in the relations between Russia and 
Turkey was still disappointed. The Porte turned a deaf ear alike to 
friendly warnings, to useful offers, and to imperative demands. The 
Greeks, meanwhile, were holding out at Missolonghi, their national 
assembly was about to meet, and they were in treaty for, if they had 
not already engaged, the services of three distinguished individuals, 
Count Capo d’Istria, Sir Richard Church, and Lord Cochrane, in the 
respective positions of President, General, and Commodore. A far 
more important event was at hand. About the middle of June a 
revolt of the Janissaries took place at Constantinople. It was 
speedily extinguished in the blood of their leaders, and in the ashes 
of their establishment. A general and complete suppression of the 
order ensued, and the attention, the energies, the resources of 
Mahmoud were utterly absorbed in the formation of a regular 
army. 

The breathing-time thus afforded to Greece, in so far as the 
Porte was concerned, agreed, or nearly so, with the fall of Missolonghi 
followed by a great discouragement in the insurgent ranks. Decorum 
and policy both required that all communications between them and 
the British Embassy should be carried on with secrecy, and Captain 
Hamilton, who commanded what little force we had in the Archi- 
pelago, became the medium of our confidential intercourse. Through 
him I received a formal request to intercede on their behalf with the 
Porte on terms which were more in keeping with the language I 
heard off Hydra in the month of January than that which had been 
held, as before stated, by the Greek deputies in Downing Street. 
This opening for mediation afforded by a voice from under fortune’s 
wheel was lost upon the Turks, who adhered invariably to their 
cuckoo note, denying the right of any foreign party to come between 
a sovereign and his rebel subjects. In England the Sultan’s vigour 
in dealing with his refractory Janissaries inspired a certain deference 
which had the effect of retarding our prosecution of the Greek affair. 
Much correspondence of temporary interest filled up the interval of 
many months which preceded the London convention of the 6th 
of July, 1827. Meanwhile the new Government of Russia was by no 
means idle. Their chargé @’affaures had spared no pains to bring the 
Porte into a tractable state of mind respecting their own affairs. A 
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formal conference was at length agreed to It took place at Acker- 
mann, and ended in an apparent settlement of the differences in 
question. Articles were signed, and M. Ribeaupierre made at last 
his appearance at the Turkish capital. 

For the time being it was principally at sea that the war made 
itself felt. Incidental acts of piracy and a mistaken exercise of 
belligerent rights continued to disturb the peace of Europe and to 
inflict serious injury on the trade of neutrals. To inflame these 
causes of inquietude and complaint there prevailed a rumour of some 
lawless enterprise proposed by Lord Cochrane with the view, it was 
thought, of increasing his fortune in the waters of Greece under the 
Hellenic flag. This danger was never realised, but in what light it 
was regarded at home the following private letter from Mr. Canning 
to me, under date of July 3, 1826, may best explain :— 


I really know not what to say to you about Lord Cochrane and his expedition. 
Last year our proclamation put him down, but I suppose he is convinced, as I am, 
upon a little reflection, that the fulmen thereof is nearly brutum; and that as he 
cannot be tried for burning Constantinople till he has actually burnt it—after 
which it may be quite impossible to prove the fact in a court of justice to the 
satisfaction of twelve London jurymen—he thinks that, being already proscribed 
irom the British service, an exile, and very nearly an outlaw, he has very little to 
apprehend from any further process of the law, and may gain by a few months’ 
buccaneering in the Archipelago... . 

What is certain is, first, that Lord C. has sailed in a yacht, nobody knows where. 
He had been for some months at Brussels; he came over to England furtively, 
took a review of certain steamboats building in the river Thames, and embarked 
somewhere in Cornwall—supposed for the Mediterranean. 

Secondly, that two frigates have been some time building for the Greek Com- 
mittee at New York, one of which is now finished, the other not so, or ever 
likely to be so, as the money for both is not forthcoming, nor indeed for one 
without selling the other—which the Yankees, who put no enthusiasm in the 
business, intend to do. 

Thirdly, that of the steamboats building here one has sailed, not armed, and 
that three or four smaller ones, laden with arms, have sailed also—supposed to be 
intended to furnish the ‘ Perseverance ’ in some port at which they are to touch on 
their way. 

Now against all these elements of a formidable armament our Act of Parliament 
of 1819 does not afford any preventive protection. 

Yachts may sail from this country, and so may steamboats, if unarmed, without 
any question, and so may arms as a matter of merchandise; and, however strong 
the moral evidence of their destination, the law cannot interfere to stop them. It 
is only when these elements of armament are combined that they come within the 
provisions of the law; and if that combination does not take place till they have left 
this country, the law is powerless against them. The only weak part in this law, 


quoad the Turk, is that the export of cannon might still be prevented by order ip’ <~ 


Council, as it was last year, when undoubtedly that prohibition made the pr 
mation effectual. But it would not have had that effect long. Cannon w, 
have been exported to other countries to which the export was not and cou 
be prohibited, and would have been picked up there by the ships for whi 
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suspension, if we were to believe the representations of the manufacturers, had 
nearly ruined two of the principal establishments in this country. 

The warlike steam vessels and the warlike stores have both cleared out for 
Malta. But the Act of Parliament (of which, for your edification, I enclose a 
copy) applies to Malta as strongly as to England, and the Governor would unques- 
tionably put it in force against any attempt to put together the armament there, 
In the Ionian Islands the law has no force; but orders are sent to the Ionian 
Goyernment not to harbour Lord Cochrane there for an hour. , 

After all, therefore, perhaps the enterprise may be more difficult in execution 
than in conception. But if it does take place, you must make the best excuse you 
can, and you may represent the open assistance rendered by the Turk Tbraham 
Pasha as increasing in an incalculable degree the difficulty which the British 


Government has in restraining British subjects. 


At length the British Government, associated with France and 
Russia, to the exclusion of Austria, was able to give a more de- 
cided character to its Eastern policy. The articles of the triple 
convention are too well known, besides having been lately presented 
afresh to Parliament, for me to think of inserting them here. 
Peace to be maintained in general, to be restored in particular, the 
emancipation of the insurgent Greeks on terms consistent with the 
Sultan’s suzeraimeté, and a strict observance of neutrality with all 
its obligations in the meantime, were the professed objects of Great 
Britain. The respective representatives of the three contracting 
powers at Constantinople were to be charged with the presentation 
of an offer of mediation and the demand of an armistice to the 
Turkish Government. If the overtures were not accepted within 
a month from the time of their communication, other measures 
short of hostility were to be taken. 

The ‘Commander of the Faithful’ stood out against the efforts 
of three as he had stood out against those of one. The month 
assigned to reflection came to an end. The allies kept their word, 
and three squadrons, forming an united force of nine ships of the 
line, were brought into Hellenic seas. The object of this formi- 
dable movement was to produce a de facto armistice by force instead 
of the one to which the Porte’s consent had been unavailingly pro- 
posed. The admirals were bound to report their proceedings to 
the plenipotentiaries residing at head-quarters, who met by agree- 
ment every day for the purpose of comparing and considering the 
respective reports as they came in. On one of the Sundays in 
October I was on the point of starting for the daily rendezvous 
when a packet from Smyrna was put into my hands. Within it I 
found a shabby little note addressed in apparent hurry to our 
consul there by the commander of a small English vessel who, being 
becalmed at some distance from the Morea, had heard'‘what convinced 
him that a great battle had taken place between the allied squa- 
drons and the Turco-Egyptian fleet. I put the note into my 
pocket and went to our place of meeting at the French embassy. 
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The mutual communi¢ations which ensued were quite satisfactory. 
Sir Edward Codrington had met Ibrahim Pasha under sail on his 
way from the Gulf of Corinth to attack some position of the Greeks, 
and had checked his progress by a friendly but determined veto. 
Interposition of such a kind was in perfect keeping with the instruc- 
tions. Thereupon the conference broke up, and its members had 
risen to separate, when I placed the ominous note in my French 
colleague’s hand. His Excellency had no sooner read it than he raised 
his head, exclaiming, ‘ 7rois tétes dans wn bonnet, west-ce pas?’ 
Nothing could be done at the moment, and we parted with a strong 
shade of anxiety cast upon our previous contentment. 

The thunders of broadside and explosion heard by Captain Cotton 
left no doubt that a.decisive, and probably to the Turks a disastrous, 
event had occurred. Its confirmation, borne upon a flood of cruel 
details, would soon arrive. What, if it looked as having originated 
with the allies, and the Turks charging it on them were to see it in 
the light of a treacherous surprise? Would the ambassadors in that 
case be treated as hostages, and, according to the practice of earlier 
times, be made to do penance in the Seven Towers? The prospect 
was by no means attractive, and still less so when it became known 
that the Porte was already in possession of what I'had learned from 
Smyrna, where a great indiscretion had been committed by our consul, 
who, without apprising me of the fact, had made his Pasha acquainted 
with the contents of the tell-tale note. It was believed that the 
Sultan in his first gush of anger meant to deal sharply with the 
ambassadors, and that he had been diverted from that course by the 
prudent suggestion of an octogenarian Vizir, the very man who, years 
before, had been ousted by Mehemet Ali from the government of 
Egypt. All I can state upon my own personal knowledge is that we 
were openly charged by the Reis Effendi with having violated the 
law of nations, and that the tramp of soldiers making the circuit of 
the British premises at night confirmed during several days the 
apprehension of some evil design. 

When the battle of Navarino, its cause and its result, came into 
full light, the Porte’s resentment gradually cooled down, at the same 
time tbat the Sultan’s unbroken adherence to his repulsive policy 
remained without a shadow of change. In concert with my col- 
leagues I employed the month of November in occasional efforts to 
obtain a more favourable hearing at the Porte. Explanations were 
given, arguments were urged, warnings were repeated to no purpose. 
The lamented decease of Mr. Canning in August had been followed 
at home by those rather hesitating counsels which are apt to accom- 
pany an uncertain tenure of office. Nothing in the shape of instruc- 
tion had reached me since the astounding incident of Navarino. The 
object we had to pursue was the pacification of Greece without the 
menace of war. What then remained for us to do, except to threaten 
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a simultaneous departure, opening the door to incalculable conse- 
quences, to confirm the threat by corresponding preparations, and 
ultimately to give the strongest proof of our truth and consistency by 
its execution? In the sight of all Europe, moreover, the dignity and 
honour of our Sovereign were in danger of being compromised. 

More, perhaps much more, remains to be written on this very im- 
portant portion of the great question so recently set at rest by the 
Congress of Berlin in a manner which does credit, as most people 
think, to those who were chiefly concerned in its proceedings. Set 
at rest for ever would be a bold word; but if, like the root of some 
‘vicious weed,’ the trouble now suppressed should spring up again at 
a period more or less remote, much present advantage is still our own, 
and we have good authority for saying that ‘ Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.’ 


STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
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